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A VISIT TO MY N [ATIVE VILLAGE, 
AFTER AN ABSENCE OF THIRTY YEARS. 


By the Author of Letters from the South, Dutchman’s 
Fireside, §-c. 

Not a hundred miles from a certain “Great Com- 
mercial Emporium,” on the right bank of the Hudson, 
there lies a little village, dozing beneath a hill which 
not only shelters it from the east winds, but from the 
prying eyes of travellers, who fortunately for the repose 
of the villagers, used to pass by along the high road, 
unconscious of its existence. ‘The only communion 
between it, and the great world, was through a market 
boat, which plied once a week, to and again, from the 
village to New York, bearing to market the surplus 
products of the country people, and sometimes a thrifty 

ld market woman, who accompanied her butter, eggs 
and chickens, and who whiled away the tedium of a 
long passage by. plying her knitting needle, sleeping 
and waking. 

The houses were arranged close along the margin of 
the river, whose waves as they broke on the sand beach 
in the silence of the night, gave a soothing melody dis- 
posing to repose or contemplation. Immediately 
front, the river expanded into a wide and noble bay, 
animated at all times by vessels passing up and down, 
and bordered on the opposite shore by a range of lofty 
hills, cultivated to the summits, and showing distinctly 
the divisions and the various hues of the fields, which 
lay on its sides basking in the morning sun. 

I never knew so quiet a village, nor one where the 
old homely simplicity of our golden age existed in more 
primitive purity some thirty years ago, when I lived 
there in luxurious idleness, indulging in long visions of 
the future, not one of which has been realized, and the 
wise ones of the village prophesied that I would never 
come to any good in this world. Just about midway 
of the only street of the village, was a fine spring, 
where the water spouted from beneath a rock, at the 
foot of the hill, in a stream as thick as my arm, and 
here it was, that in accordance with the habits of pa- 
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charity of any one. I dwell on her aileiae with plea- 
stire, as furnishing an honorable contrast to the unfeel- 
ing eagerness, with which parents too ofien now-a-days 
thrust their children, and children their aged parents, 
upon the bounty of the public. The world is not improv- 
ed in this respect, whatever may be the case in others. 
As I go on, a thousand recollections are awakened 
in my mind; link after link discloses itself in the long 
chain of memory, and were I not apprehensive of tiring 
my readers, I could dwell on these times with a prolixity 
only gratifying to myself. But the present has its 
claims as well as the past, and I must consign them to 
that oblivion which swallows up so large a portion of 
mankind and their doings. 

It is now upwards of thirty years, since I left this 
quiet resting place, to seek my fortune, after the man- 
ner of the heroes of our fairy legends. In that time I 
have seen the world, and the little ants that crawl upon 
it, in various scenes and aspects; I have looked at, 
rather than mingled in its busy hubbub, and if the ald 
saying is true, have seen more of the game than the 
players themselves. One thing, however, puzzles me. 
I cannot for the life of me, tell whether 1 am wiser than 
I was thirty years ago. Whether [ am better, is a 
matter of still greater perplexity. 

After chasing shadows the better part of my life, I 
all at once recalled to mind the realities of my early 
home. I felt myself in the situation so beautifully des- 
cribed by a poet, who though rudely jostled aside by a 
swarm of vapid intruders, is to my mind worth all the 
school of Byron, Moore and Scott, put together. 


‘¢ And as a hare when hounds and horn pursue, 
Pants for the spot from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return--and die at home at last,” 


No sooner had my memory fastened on this bone, than 
it straightway ‘began to practice its accustomed decep- 
tions, for it is not alone anticipation that exaggerates. 
Memory is as great a deceiver as Hope, and objects 
which appear in the mists of the past, are just as much 
inflated with airy nothings, as they are in those of the 





triarchal ages, the villagers were wont to come together 
with their empty pails, and stand and talk till they 
ran over. Here came the lads and lasses, the old pa- 
triarchs who with pipes in their mouths, discussed the 
weather, the news, or the backslidings, and here it was 
that poor Ellee, the dumb, blind son of an indigent 


‘future. In one word, 1 resolved to imitate the hare, 
'and make the best of my way to the spot, whence the 
hounds and horn of worldly temptations unkennelled 
me, some thirty years ago. 

J embarked in a steam boat. A steam boat! Such a 
monster was not dreamed of, when I left them, by the 


widow, came bution his way with a stick, followed at | sober villagers, who were content to wait the capricious 
times by some little outlaws, who though he could not | tyranny of winds and tides, in their passages to and 
see them, had vicious, cunning expedients to annoy the | fromthe Emporium. We went up the river like magic; 


poor fellow. His mother, as I said before, was a widow 


and very poor ; 


the sail boats were left far in the rear; the landscape 


but she was prudent as well as indus- | on either side the river, seemed running backwards at 


trious, and with an honest spirit of independence, re- | the rate of twenty miles an hour; and the blessed sun 


jected all offers of placing the | boy on the parish, By 


himself was hardly able to keep up with us, as we 


her own exertions, aided by those of Ellee, who though champed our way, leaving a wake behind far as the 


his perceptions were blunted by the iii. se of twoo 


f|eye could see, and causing a series of angry billows 





his faculties, could make mie useful in various ways, 
she managed to keep him clean and tidy, without asking 








that broke in white foam on the distant shores. In 
-| less time than it used to take the old market boat to 
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get under weigh, I was landed, on a new wharf, at the 
home of my youthful fancy, and remembering that | 
had been two days and a night in going the same dis- 
tance, the last time I achieved that feat, | could not 
help mentally exclaiming, “Certainly the world has 
improved prodigiously in the last thirty years!” ‘This 
Was a mortifying conclusion to an elderly gentleman 


like myself, who could not in conscience flatter himself 


with having kept pace with the world, 


Advancing from the place of landing, which was a 
long point jutting out into the river, a quarter of a mile 
distant from the heart of the village, I was struck with 
the change which [ witnessed in passing along. The 
faces I saw were all strangers; 
have grown downwards like a cow’s tail; though they 


the houses seemed to 
looked much more gay than in old times, when people 
neither painted their houses or faces. [wondered what 
had become of my old friends Brom Van Houten, 
Johnny Van Tassel and Jacobus See; I looked around 
expecting to be greeted by my special associate the 
shaggy Rover, who used to accompany me in my 
rambles, and who, [ will say, was an honest, well 
beseeming quadruped ; but he came not to meet me, 
and not a single dog wagged his tail as I passed along. 
As a last resource, | cast my eye towards Trencemet’s 
Point, a projection about half a mile down the river, 
where I remembered to have seen, just before IL lost 
sight of my native village, old Petrus Storm sitting 
with his fishing pole, as was his custom, studying pa- 
tience and perseverance. But alas! Petrus was not 
there, and a sense of loneliness, of utter desolation came 
overme. I was alone inthe home of my boyhood, Not 
even a dog knew me. I was worse off than Ulysses, 

Advancing onwards, with melancholy hesitation, at 
length [ recognized an old acquaintance in the person 
of Ellee, the blind and dumb boy, now grown prema- 
turely old as | thought, for | forgot what an age had 
passed away since last I saw him. Hearing my foot- 
steps he stopt, and leaning on his stick looked towards 
me, as intently as if he had been able to see the blessed 
light of the sun. This was one of Ellee’s foibles, and 
1 remembered how the boys used to laugh at him when 
the market boat was expected from New York, and he 
would, after looking intently that way, give it as his 
decided opinion, it was certainly her, though the poor 
lad could not tell a hawk from a handsaw, 

My heart warmed towards poor Ellee, who seemed 
to be the only remaining remnant of past times. Be- 
sides this, my aged mother—Heaven rest her soul !— 
was always kind to him; I too had done him many 
good offices, and this constitutes a tic of fellowship 
which is never broken. Ellee stood gazing with his 
white sightless eyes, and seemed to recognize me, as 
it were instinctively, for an old friend. “ Ellee,” said 
I at last. He started, gazed still more intensely, and 
I coutd see the stick tremble in his hand, as he muttered 


certain unintelligible sounds. [approached nearer, and | 


said, “ Ellee, my boy, how do you do?” This time he 
recollected the voice of his old friend, and thirty years 
had not effaced the impression of gratitude. He drop- 
ped his stick, came towards me with outstretched hand, 
and though he could not utter a word, I understood 
him, for the tears rolled from his sightless eyes adown 
his wrinkled cheeks. He conducted me to his mother, 
who was now past all employment but that of knitting, 





and Ellee who had in boyhood tasted her bounty, now 


repaid her by his duteous affection. The extreme of 
poverty is not incompatible with cleanliness, and when- 
ever | see bezgary and dirt combined, I feel sure that 
the object is worthless. The home of Ellee’s mother 
was tidy and neat. Ellee had learned to do many 
things, and the villagers employed him in preference 
to others, In various errands and occupations, adding 
to the ordinary remuneration, a trifle in charity. ‘The 
devotion of Ellee to his mother, was such as might 
cause the cheek of many children not like him, bereft 
of sight and speech, to redden with shame, were it not 
true that those who are insensible to filial piety, are 
incapable of the feeling of compunction for the neglect 
of that most sacred duty. 

The first night I spent in the village I could not sleep. 
Accustomed for years to the fretful racket of a great 
commercial city, which is never quiet by day or by 
night, the death-like silence, the dread repose which 
reigned all around me, conjured up in my mind asso- 
ciations with death and oblivion, It seemed the silence 
of the grave. I lay and listened for some whisper of 
life, and the sound of my own breathing start'ed me. 
A mouse was rustling about somewhere in the wall, 
and the awful silence of all the world besides, caused 
the sounds to assume the semblance of some cone at- 
tempting to open the window. Lrose, opened it myself 
and looked out on a scene so wondrous quiet, yet so 
lovely, that I forgot the sense‘of loneliness in commun- 
ing with the beauties of the earth and the heavens. A 
delicious, soul-subduing melancholy, associated, yea, 
mingled with a consciousness that [ was standing in 
the presence of the great Creator of all these wonders, 
stole over my mind, and that night I received an im- 
pression of the divinity, such as all I had ever read or 
heard had failed to create. The bay lay stretched out 
before me, as bright and still as the surface of a mirror, 
insomuch that the very moonbeams slept on it without 
trembling ; a number of vessels with their white sails 
all standing, lay becalmed on the expanse of waters ; 
beyond, the opposite shore looked like the shadow of a 
world; and above, the blue heavens, the twinkling 
stars, and the full orbed moon, led irresistibly to the 
contemplation of a world to come. The rays of a 
morning sun in the month of June, tipt the hills of the 
western shore with golden lustre, before 1 became con- 
scious that the night was past and the day come. 

Between sunrise and breakfast I seated myself on 
the piazza of our old family residence, which fronts the 
spring, that bubbles forth at about ten yards distance, 
to see if [ could detect any of my old acquaintance, 
coming for water to boil the kettle. Presently there 
approached a couple of women, each with a pail in her 
hand, and both, to say the truth, more than commonly 
ugly. In conformity with the good, sociable custom of 
the country, I bade them good morning, which they 
returned, and looking at me, began to whisper to each 
other while their pails were filling. “It must be him— 
I’m sure Lam right, Rachel Foster,” at length said one 
of them in rather a raised tone. “Rachel Foster! hea- 
vens, is it possible!” said 1, mentally—“ Such a fright!” 
Now, Rachel Foster was my earliest love, and when I 
parted with her, was as pretty a girl as ever inspired 
the first warm wishes of youth. Now, grey hairs— 
deep wrinkles—stooping shoulders—sunken eyes—flat 
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chest—rounded back; pooh—the d-—l—it can’t be 
Rachel, thought I, at the same time bolting into the 
house and slamming the door, but not until | overheard 
the divine Rachel exclaim—*“ What he! that old pump 
of a fellow, my sweetheart? Marry come up—I don’t 
believe a word of it.” I never felt such a twinge of 
gratitude before, and blessed my stars that in the days 
of my youth I had not found favor in the eyes of pretty 
Rachel Foster. Such ankies ! pooh—pish—lI must have 
been bewitched, or something worse. 

I spent that, and several succeeding days, in rambling 
about the village and its beautiful environs, renewing 
my acquaintance with the murmuring brooks, hoary 
rocks, and mossy trees, and becoming young again by 
the associations they inspired. They at least had not 
changed, and I too fancied myself the same. Ever and 
anon [ caught myself wondering what had become of 
the old folks | used to see moving about in the village, 
and the young ones with whom I played my way to 
school, explored the woods in search of nests, or fished 
in the clear streams that meandered through the green 
meadows. Every face, save that of Ellee, seemed that 
of a perfect stranger, and instead of coming home, I 
could not help saying to myself, I am alone in the land 
of my forefathers. 

In the midst of these disappointments, however, I 
could not but acknowledge, that the general aspect of 
things in and about the village had greatly improved. 
The men were dressed in broad cloth, instead of home- 
spun, and in garments of a trimmer fashion; the little 
children had also an air of more smartness, while the 
women came to the spring for water in great balloon 
sleeves and prunelle shoes. Occasionally too, I was 
startled by the apparition of a dandy ina forest of whis- 
kers, flourishing a little whalebone cane, a thing that 
was never seen in the village during the days of its pri- 
meval simplicity. It had now become a regular landing 
place for a steamboat, and on Sundays most especially, 
was grievously infested with idiers, carousing at the ta- 
vern, or wandering about in search of the picturesque. 
I was told by one of the villagers, that when the first 
irruption of these whiskered heroes appeared, a venera- 
ble lady was sorely affrighted, and calling to her old 
black woman, bade her shut the door and windows, for 
there were several suspicious persons prowling about. 
The system of farming had also evidently advanced, if 
one might judge from the aspect of the fields, the dwel- 
lings and out-houses. Fields which I remembered to 
have been covered with rocks, and infested with briers, 
weeds, and puddles, were now converted into smiling 
meadows; and old decayed farm-houses, barns, and 
other appendages, had been replaced by new ones of a 
superior order. Ofa truth, thought I, the world has cer- 
tainly improved within the last thirty years, and the con- 
Viction was not altogether agreeable, seeing I could not 
iiatter myself Thad kept pace with my native village, 
and one does not like to be behind-hand with all around. 

Accordingly, L besturred myself to discover if there 
were no drawbacks on this vast improvement in outward 
appearances, and my mortiied feelings were soon soothed 
in the limbo of vanity by various little indications of 
degeneracy. I had not been at home a week, before a 
little store was broke open and robbed, a thing that had 
never happened within the memory of the oldest inhabi- 


tant. I also noticed, that the villagers and country far- 





mers never left their clothes hanging on the line at night, 
as they were wont to do in past times, and always care- 
fully shut their windows, and locked the doors, before 
they went to bed. ‘These were substantial convictions 
toa man who had stoutly maintained that, notwithstand- 
ing all its brags, the world had been fast degenerating 
ever since he began to go downhill himself. Few but 
those in my situation, can imagine the chuckling delight 
[ felt, when one day a lusty farmer of the neighborhood, 
who had built to himself the finest house and largest 
barn in ten miles round, actually came to me to borrow 
money. I am inclined to believe that it was with some 
little degree of malice that I drew him into an exposi- 
tion of his case, and learned that all lis improvements 
were made with money borrowed from a little pestilent 
bank, to which he had given his note, backed by a mort- 
gage on his farm. This little nuisance was fast ex- 
changing its paper money for the solid capital of lands 
and houses, as I learned when having occasion to exa- 
mine the records of the county. I soon became sensible 
that the improvements which had given me such a 
twinge of mortification, were acquired by the sacrifice 
of independence. 

As all citizens of the great Commercial Emporium 
are reckoned rich by the country people, I had various 
applications of this kind; for what is called a reaction 
had commenced, and the little bank had been nearly 
broke by an unexpected demand for three hundred dol- 
lars in specie, made by another little bank in a rival vil- 
lage, just begotten in the hot-bed of speculation. One 
of these applications was from an honest old farmer, 
whose orchard I remembered to have robbed in the days 
of my schoolhood, and I had almost determined to quiet 
my conscience by making him this tardy reparation, 
But unluckily for himself and my conscience, | one day 
met three of his strapping daughters, trudging along 
the road up to their ancles in dust, bedizened out in bal- 
loon sleeves, prunelle shoes, satin bonnets with feathers, 
silk gowns, swelling in all the wasteful redundancy of 
the fashion, laced silk stockings, and ear-rings dangling 
down to their shoulders. From that moment I deter- 
mined not to lend the old man a sous. He is lately 
dead ; his farm has been sold; one of his daugliters has 
made a great match with a sort of half-bred dandy who 
belongs to the honorable fraternity of loafers, and whose 
whole estate consists in his wits and his whiskers; the 
others, I learn, are at service in the neighborhood, and 
still officiate at the washing tub, in wide sleeves and 
prunelle shoes. 

But the oracle and great man of the village, is one 
Soss Shirtliff, as he is called by way of eminence, who 
[ soon found had turned the heads of the honest people 
by a lucky speculation. Boss was a shoemaker by 
trade, and none of the best, for his reputation was so 
low in his vocation, that he at length degenerated into a 
cobbler .of old shoes. Few would employ, none trust 
him, and his word would not have been taken for a self- 
evident fact. In short, he was reduced to the lowest 
ebb—he was brought down to a common denominator, 
and had nothing left to work upon but his wits, and 
three or four acres of land, on the top of a hill at the 
outskirts of the village. 

Just as he got within one bueket of the bottom of the 
wheel it took a sudden turn. The little bank was es- 
tablished, and Boss Shirtliff subscribed for a good round 
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sum in its stock; for the people of the village were not 
so eager for such fare as they are in the great Commer- 
cial Emporium. Boss had not a dollar in the world; 
but what he wanted in gold he made up in brass; and 
as there was a snug clause in the bank, expressly calcu- 
lated for such worthies, he gave his note for the money. 
This is called “ paying in the capital, or securing it to 
be paid.” ‘The little bank commenced operations; the 
president and cashier made oath to the capital being 
paid in, or secured to be paid, and the directors and 
stockholders exerted themselves so successfully in play- 
ing on the credulity of the neighborhood, that long be- 
fore Boss’s note became due, he sold his stock at fifteen 
per cent advance, and thus not only shifted the respon- 
sibility, but pocketed some hundreds in the bargain, 

Fle never possessed such a sum before, and as nothing 
expands a man’s views so quickly as money, Boss be- 
gan to look out for a new speculation. One evening, 
just at twilight, as he sat under his little cocked-hat 
piazza, smoking his pipe, he became suddenly inspired 
with the idea of founding a city. He had offered his 
four acres for sale, time and oft before, at two hundred 
dollars, but not a soul would buy. ‘The very next morn- 
ing after this great conception, he began his operations. 
He grubbed up his potatoes, exterminated his cabbages, 
and made a waste of his field, which he forthwith laid 
out in streets and lots, and announced the founding of a 
great city, to be forever called New Persepolis. After 
this he went about among the people, with a series of 
unanswerable arguments, proving beyond all doubt, 
that from its central situation, close by the junction of 
three country roads; its proximity to the river, there 
being only another village intervening ; and the great 
plenty of excellent stone for building, it was as clear as 
the sun at noon day, that the city of Persepolis was 
destined to become a great Emporium. Not content 
with the present, Boss brought is the future as an aux- 
iliary. He held forth the baits of canals, rail roads, 
aqueducts, and the whole array of modern improve- 
ments, until the imagination of the good people was 
dazzled, and their understandings utterly confounded in 
the great vortex of anticipation. 

Nothing is more easy than to produce an excitement 
ina small neighborhood. Nay, experience has demon- 
strated that it will produce itself, like spontaneous com- 
bustion, at certain periodical eras. When the villagers 
were properly primed and loaded, Boss Shirtliff set up 
his lots at auction. The auctioneer was a great rogue, 
and of course understood his business. “ Gentlemen,” 
said he, with much candor and suavity, at the same 
time unrolling a lithographic map—t Gentlemen, here 
is an opportunity of investing capital, such as does not 
occur once in a hundred years. Central situation— 
three roads—excellent navigation—rail road, canal and 
aqueduct in a year or two, &c. &e. &e. Gentlemen, 
Lot No. 1, what do you bid?” He then flourished his 
wooden hammer, looked all around the circle, bowed 
to every body, and at length pretending to have receiv- 
ed a bid, cried out, “ fifty dollars—not half its value, 
gentlemen ;” and then he went through a detail of the 
vast natural advantages of the City of Persepolis. 
Finally some gudgeon bid five dollars more, and 
the great bargain was struck down to him in an 
instant. One fool makes many; the sale was conti- 





nued; competition increased; Boss Shirtliff’s private 
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agent bid away, uatil finally a large portion of the lots 
were sold at one hundred dollars apiece, to persons that 
had no more money than the Boss when he subscribed 
for the Bank stock. But they gave their notes, which 
being endorsed by the founder of Persepolis Junior, 
were readily discounted by the little Bank, And this 
great example of Boss Shirtliff is the real parent of alf 
the brood of new cities, which has sprung up, like 
mushroons, ina single night, and increases so rapidly, 
that people of weak apprehensions begin to fear that, in 
process of time, the whole land will become covered 
with cities, and none be left for cultivation. Nay, I 
have heard a very judicious person account for the high 
price of all our agricultural products, partly from the 
land having been monopolized by new cities, and partly 
from the farmers having their heads so full of public 
improvements, that they leave their farms to take care 
of themselves, 

Be this as it may; from that time the whole village 
and neighborhood became utterly bedevilled with spe- 
culation. Nobody lived for the present; all looked for- 
ward to the future value of property, and it came to pass 
that the despised cobbler became, as I said, the oracle 
and great man, not only of the village, but all the coun- 
try rouud. He had only to purchase a piece of land, 
and such was the universal opinion of his sagacity, 
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that he could always dispose of it at a great profit. 
Every body beeame speculators ; you could not see two 
ragamuflins talking together without being pretty sure 
they were founding a town. Business was neglected ; 
the lessons of prudence and economy set at naught; all 
the pursuits of regular industry abandoned; little scurvy 
towns were projected all around my unlucky native vil- 
lage, all rivals tn interest, anxious of each other’s insig- 
nificance, and all holding out fallacious lures to the cul- 
tivators of the land to abandon their useful and whole- 
some vocation, and come and starve in the happy para- 
dise of speculation. The glory of Boss Shirtliff was 
finally consummated by his being made President of 
the little Bank, where he became arbiter of the desti- 
nies of thousands of the country people, and cock of 
the walk in all the promising cities around, the most 
flourishing of which actually contains a church without 
pastor or congregation, an academy without any scho- 
lars, and a blacksmith’s shop built on speculation, at 
present tenanted by an old sow and pigs. The great 
struggle at present in these rival seats of empire, is 
concerning the location of a new church on speculation. 
They have already five churches among them, not one 
of which is finished, most of them without congrega- 
tions, and all destitute of a regular pastor. Industry 
and economy were no longer the household gods, or 
rural deities of my native village; all the inhabitants 
had grown rich in anticipation, and lived as if they 
were so in reality. The very hives were now only half 
filled with honey. I more than once detected little knots 
of bees gathered together in great agitation, and am 
pretty sure | overheard something that sounded very 
much like “ speculation” in their eager humming. 

3ut enough of querulous complaint—it smacks of 
old age. During my sojourn, I visited a pair of old 
uncles, who reside together on a farm a few miles from 
the village. One of them is a bachelor and blind; the 
other has a numerous posterity, and both are upwards 
of fourscore years of age. I used to think it a long 
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distance when I went over to catch trout in the stream 
that meanders through their rich meadows, b «now it 
seemed scarcely a span. I found the elder brother in 
the garden with a long staff and a long beard, and the 
younger seated in his arm chair, cheerful, contented, 
and happy. We had an affectionate greeting, and as 
usual, fell to comparing the present with the past, in 
which the former suffered pretty considerably. 

The great grievance of the old men was the bounty 
poor house, which had lately been built just on the 
other side of the stream I mentioned, the worthy tenants 
of which committed divers petty depredations on the 
farm. In days of yore, [ well remembered there were 
but two paupers on the town; but now the poor house 
was filled like a bee hive, only the population was not 
quite so industrious. But so itis, Paupers ever mul- 
tiply in proportion to the asylums prepared for them, 
and there are no more certain means of aggravating 
poverty than providing for its indiscriminate relief. 
When I bade them farewell, the blind old man said, 
“T shall never see you again, my son,” for so he always 
called me; and the elder, who was fourscore and ten, 
asked me to write his epitaph, adding “For I shall 
soon die.” I gave him my promise, and mean to per- 
form it, for I can give him a good character without in- 
scribing a lie on.iis tombstone. 

From old age to the grave is but a short journey; 
sol took my way towards the old church, the burial 
ground of which I entered just at the commencement 
of the long summer twilight. In rambling about, I soon 
found what had become of my old friends, Brom Van 
Houten, Johnny Van Tassell, Jacobus See, and the 
rest. I was in the midst of them; and thie little fat 
cherubs carved on their headstones, seemed to smile on 
me, either in welcome or in scorn, as if to intimate that 
I should soon be among them on my last visit. Here, 
too, the world had greatly improved, at least in tomb- 
stones and epitaphs. On one hand stood an old moss 
covered dusky red stone, bearing the date of 1656, with 
a Dutch epitaph, which could do little harm, though for 
aught I know it might have recorded ever so many lies, 
for few could now decipher its mouldering legend; on 
the other, which seemed a sort of West End for the dead, 
more than one white marble tomb of recent date, sur- 
rounded by iron gratings, and looking like the title 
page of an old book, when it was the fashion to make 
it a sort of index to the whole volume. There were 
more cardinal virtues inscribed on them than I ever 
heard of before, and I could not help thinking it was a 
great pity such excellent people could not live forever 
as examples to succeeding generations, 

Some of them I happened to remember, especially 
one old rogue, who never did a good deed, or gave his 
neighbor a kind word in his life, and had got me many 
a sound threshing, by falsely complaining to the school- 
master of my having robbed his orchard. He had 
grown rich by trickery and meanness; and whatever 
people may say, money is of great value, since it can 
procure for a rogue a stately tomb and a lying epitaph. 
Among the ancient Egyptians, it was the custom to 
call a jury of inquest on the dead, to inquire into their 
characters; and no one who did not pass this ordeal, 
was entitled to an honorable funeral, or a posthumous 
good name. Such a tribunal, thought I, would be no 
bad thing now-a-days, 
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While buried in these, and the like reflections, I no- 
ticed a meager train advancing into the chureh yard, 
bearing a bier, on which a coffin was laid. It was the 
body of poor Ellee. I had missed him for a few days, 
and here we met for the last time. They laid the poor 
lad in his grave, covered it up, and there was an end of 
him. <A couple of pieces of board, one at the head, the 
other at the feet, are his only memorials; he told no 
falsehoods while living, and nobody thought it worth 
their while to tell any about him when dead. His old 
mother is still alive, the only depository of his memory, 
the only one that misses the poor, blind, dumb boy. 
She has found a friend, who lets her want for nothing ; 
but the last tie that bound her to the earth is broken, 
and now she thinks of nothing but Ellee, and Heaven. 


BALLAD, 
BY E. A. POE. 


The ring is on my hand, 
And the wreath is on my brow— 
Satins and jewels grand, 
And many a rood of land, 
Are all at my command, 
And [am happy now! 


He has loved me long and well, 
And, when he breathed his vow, 
I felt my bosom swell, 
For—the words were his who fell 
In the battle down the dell, 
And who is happy now ! 
And he spoke to re-assure me, 
And he kissed my pallid brow— 
But a reverie came o’er me, 
And to the church-yard bore me, 
And I sighed to him before me, 
*O, lam happy now!” 
And thus they said I plighted 
An irrevocable vow— 
And my friends ave all delighted 
That his love I have requited— 
And my mind is much benighted 
If 1 am not happy now! 


Lo! the ring is on my hand, 
And the wreath is on my brow— 
Satins and jewels grand, 
And many a rood of land, 
Are allat my command, 
And I must be happy now! 


I have spoken—I have spoken— 
They have registered the vow— 
And though my faith be broken, 
And though my heart be broken, 
Behold the golden token 
That proves me happy now! 
Would God I could awaken! 
For I dream-—-I know not how! 
And my soul is sorely shaken, 
Lest an evil step be taken, 
And the dead who is forsaken 
May net be happy now! 
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LINES 

ON THE DEATH OF WOLFE, 
Who has not heard of Wolfe’s immortal name, 
W hose admirable death deserves its fame ? 
And who can paint the glory of the deed 
That won the bright imperishable meed ? 
His hosts arrayed on Abram’s hallowed height, 
Ele led them on undaunted to the fight, 
Till, wounded mortally, he slow withdrew, 
Supported to the rear—yet still in view ; 
Cheering his men while life ebbed fast away, 
And watehing anxiously the doubtful fray: 
At length around a joyful shout arose, 
Announcing Britain’s triumph o’er her foes; 
“They fly!” “ Who fly?” the dying hero cried: 
“The French.’ ‘ Now God be praised!” he said— 

and died. 


TON TY TTarTm 
ANGEL VISITS. 
Like angel-visits few and far between. 
Pleasures of Hope. 
This line is often quoted, and deserves to be, for it is 
very beautiful, and may be very prettily applied, upon 
occasion, to the visits of some of our earthly frtends— 


especially if they happen to be ladies, who are quasi | 


angels of course. It is hardly right, however, that 
Campbell should run away with all the credit of it, as 
he usually does, when he has evidently borrowed the 
thought at least, and indeed almost all the words also, 
from another poet, or two. Thus, Blair, in his “Grave,” 
has 
Visits 
Like those of angels, short and far between: 


and he appears to have stolen the thing from another 
poet, a certain John Norris, who lived about two cen- 
turies ago, and has this line, 
Like angels’ visits, short and bright. 

Thus, it appears that Blair stole his fancy from Norris— 
proved particularly by the word “ short,” the owner's 
mark upon it—and Campbell (thinking it no harm, | 
suppose, to steal from a thief—though the law, 1 be- 
lieve, is otherwise,) stole his from Blair; proved by the 
words “far between”—only he bas slipped in the word 
“few” for the word “short,” (to disguise the thing a 
little, or to catch the “apt alliteration” perhaps) though 
it is highly probable that he had seen the original too, 
- ” (a very 
slight alteration indeed,) which is not found in the copy. 


as he has “angel-visits” for “ angels’ visits,’ 
So he has got the gem by a sort of double larceny ; 
and yet he is admired and applauded for it, as if it 
were really and fairly all his own. 

By the way, the whole of the short stanza in which 
Norris gives us his line, is very pleasing, and worth 


4 
o 


quoting. It runs thus: 


Tow fading are the joys we dote upon, 
Like apparitions seen and gone: 
But those which soonest take their flight, 
Are the most exquisite and strong. 
Like angels’ visits, short and bright ; 
Mortality’s too weak to bear them long. 





— = = 


And he gives us the same thought again in his Elegy 
on his Niece: 


Angels, as ‘tis but seldom they appear, 
So neither do they make long stay ; 
They do but visit, and away ; 
*Tis pain for them t endure our too gross sphere. 





A LITERARY MAN. 


Mr. Wurre,—The manner in which the subjoined 
Memoir came‘into my possession is somewhat singular: 
so much so (Ll have thought) as to be worthy of re- 
cording. 

I had taken up my residence for a few weeks at an 
old fashioned inn, in an old fashioned village, in (as 
times go) rather an old fashioned state. My object 
was to enjoy the quiet of the country, and the romantic, 
though seldom visited and almost unknown, scenery of 
the vicinity. At the precise time to which [ am about 
to draw your attention, I had been confined to the 
house for nearly a week, by a most tremendous storm ; 
but the horrors of wet weather in a country inn, have 
already been so well described by a favorite author, 
that almost every American is familiar with the peculiar 
dreariness of such a situation from that source, if not 
from experience. I had wandered about from room to 
room, and now stood looking from a window of the 
bar. It was near nightfall; and the rain poured down 
in torrents. Every thing looked as desolate and cheer- 
iess, both within and without, as it is possible to ima- 
gine, and [ caught myself giving a yawn of despairing 
loneliness, so far beyond my capacity, as to cause in- 
voluntary weeping, and to render the possibility of ever 
closing my mouth again without surgical assistance, at 
least very remote ; when, suddenly, the ery of a young 
negro belonging to the establishment, of ‘de stage, de 
stage,” arrested my attention. A’ moment after, the 
lumbering weekly stage-coach (the only regular means 
of communication between the inhabitants of this ‘*loop- 
hole of retreat” and the “Great Babel,”) was driven 
up to the decor, and the person, who (as [ have every 
reason to believe) is the author of the following memoir, 
sprung from the box, where he had been perched along 
side the driver. His appearance was more like one 


just “rescued from a watery grave,” than that of any 


other imaginable creature. His dress, I can only say, 
is described in the curious paper hereto appended, with 
a most religious regard to truth; a thing, by the way, 
which he afterward assured me, he had the most un- 
conquerable respect for. I could not avoid being par- 
ticularly struck with his utter contempt of the raging 
elements; for, beside the exposed seat he had occupied, 
he perfectly astonished me, by pausing, in the greatest 
sane froid, immediately under the flood that was pour- 
ing off the gutterless eaves of the projecting roof, long 
enough to make a bow to the landlord, which would 
have graced a ball-room, 

Mine host, (who was a proprietor of the coach,) after 
returning this salute, and making another, scarcely re- 
garded, to the two passengers who had occupied the 


inside of the vehicle, and who wisely made the best of 
their way toa shelter from the storm, then asked the 
driver why the other gentleman did not get inside; to 
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Johnny, made answer in this wise. 

“Vy, you see he said as ’ow he vosent no vays per- 
tic’ler, and ven | vent for to go for to W’urgin ’pon 7im 
the h’unreasonableness h’of the thing, he just said as 
ow I'd l’obleeve ’im by drivin’ the faster.” 

“ Whech thing’s bin did,” grumblingly interpolated 
the Irish ostler, as he angrily snatched the reins from 
the hand of the other, and jerked the horses around to- 
ward the stable-yard—“ its the way thim nags looks, 
is a caution to the divil’s own stablemin.” 

The manner in which the driver here grasped his whip, 


appeared to me to be rather “fa caution” to the groom of 


a far less notable personage ; but Paddy was now out 
of his reach, and his evident intention was arrested by 
the voice of their common employer, the landlord. 

“ Whar'd you take that ’ar gentleman up? His name 
is’nt on the way-bill, any how.” 

“Vy, I can’t say as ’ow I took ’m hup h’any wheres, 
He jist jumped on without h’ever my stoppin’ the coach 
at all. It was about the middle of that theer long 
stretch of voods atwixt ’ere and . He said as’ow 
he’d pay the fare with his bill here, as he ’ad’nt no 
small change about him. He’s a H’Inglish gem’man, 
howsomever. He knows the wery place I was born 
in-—but he’s wery Weccentric. Them H’Inglish gentry 
h’often is so—alf the time you’d take ’em for no parts 
of a gem’man whatsomever. But they h’only flams.” 

“ Y—ce—-s, likely,” drawled Boniface in a deprecia- 
tory tone. 

The publican was rather a shrewd fellow; but he 
understood not his guest for all that, as you will soon 
perceive. 

I saw nothing of the “H’Inglish gem’man” after this, 
until about ten o’clock that night, and then it was not 
without wonder that I did see him. The coach had 
brought me a package of papers from an attentive friend, 





as wet as so many rags steeped in water, and the land- 
lord had given me a fire of hissing green wood and a 
rascally tallow candle, about half as thick as my little 
finger, in a little old-fashioned silver candlestick, to en- 


joy them by. After the tedious process of carefully 


unfolding and drying them, they lay scattered about, 
political and literary, indiscriminately. I was not in 
the most studious mood imaginable, and [ had been care- 
lessly skimming over the short articles, and pretty faith- 
fully intermitting the “lengthy” ones. On looking up 
suddenly, I was not a little surprised to see the “ eccen- 
tric” gentleman looking over my shoulder with the most 
bland smile conceivable. If any thing could add to my 
astonishment at the visit, it was the simultaneous dis- 
covery that he had entered the room, closed the door 
afier him, and walked up to me with such silence that 1 
had not heard a single motion. 

“f came in, sir,” said he, “to ask pardon—and while 
{ am on that subject, 1 may as weil ask pardon for 
coming in—ha, ha, ha.” 

“Sir,” said I, rising and frowning, “ your visit and 
your speech are alike to me, perfectly enigmatical.” 

“Likely, sir,” he replied coolly. “The fruit, says 
Madame Nature, must per force partake of the tree. I 
am myself a walking enigma—that is, my existence is 
so very much of a problem, that I really have never yet 
been able to come at the whys and wherefores of it—he, 
he, he.” 
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And “he, he, he,” echoed I: for despite the fellow’s 
impudence, there was something so irresistibly quizzical 
in his appearance, and so mirth-provoking was his leer, 
that the cavalier-air | had assumed melted away before 
it, notwithstanding my utmost efforts to preserve it. 
Unfortunately too, his polite bow to the landlord pop- 
ped into my head at the instant. ‘ You are a literary 
man, sir,” said he, taking off his lump of a hat, and 
placing it beside a new beaver | had the satisfaction, at 
that time, of calling my own—“ he, he, he; there is 
something comical in the contrast,” he continued, point- 


ing to them, “ 


something comical as well as instructive 
in it—a lesson both moral and political—the poor 
against the rich—ha, ha, ha. But to business.” Here 
he seated himself, and pulled out the subjoined M.S. 
“J say, sir, youare a literary man?” « 

“ Excuse me, sir, if you please,” said I, with a de- 
plorable look at the paper he held—‘ Not so much of 
a literary man as all that comes to, 1 do assure you. I 
have a peculiar—do excuse me, sir—but I protest I have 
a very peculiar antipathy to hearing an author read his 
own productions. Truly, sir, I mean nothing personal ; 
but pray excuse me.” I had spoken truth merely. 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed my guest, slapping my knee 
with a familiarity and force nothing but his seemingly 
uncontrollable feelings on the subject could have ex- 
cused. And he pitched the M.S. on the table. “Bravo! 
my very dear sir. You despise a literary trap, do you? 
Egad, sodol. It always gives me a cramp. I once 
fell upon a nest of authors in a garret in New York— 
poor devils they were indeed, but merry. They always 
called such a dilemma a trap. I see | was not mista- 
ken. You are of the literatima “true blue,” though 
a masculine one. I know you by this token. Come, 
confess it, and shame one of Milton’s principal heroes, 
You like to read your own productions to others as 
much as you dislike to hear theirs? Come, don’t deny 
it—I put you upon your honor.” 

“ Why—really sir’—answered I slowly—and _per- 
ceiving by my hesitation that there might be truth in 
his surmise, or taking that proposition for granted, he 
changed his chuckling “he, he, he,” into a broad horse 
laugh. 

“ Haw, haw, haw, haw, haw, haw,” vociferated my 
“eccentric” guest, with, apparently, the most heartfelt 
delight. And, despite my renewed indignation at his 
putting me to the test of “honor,” I joined in the merry 
peal with as much zest as himeelf. 

1 felt the scene to be past measure ridiculous, and 
even silly ; but to stop laughing was an utter impossi- 
bility. The “ eccentric” commanded himself first. 

“We now laugh,” said he, suddenly assuming a de- 
mureness of phiz, if possible, even more provocative of 
risibility than either his queer leer or his excessively 
ludicrous appearance—“ We new laugh, sir, at our own 
laughter—not at the cause which first moved us thereto, 
There is a moral! lesson in it—superlatively ridiculous, 
but instructive—haw, haw, haw, haw.” 

And superlatively ridiculous it was truly. I felt 
angry with the fellow, with his intrusion, with his con- 
summate impudence, and with the idea of his making 
me so completely a fool, and winding my feelings, as it 
were, around his fingerat will; above all, to tacitly ace 
knowledge a fellow-feeling with such a wretch! But if 
the hero of Milton, to whom he had alluded, had stood 
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. ° . . . . : : ‘ its are 
before me, I could not have avoided laughing. 1 laugh} my original articles would tower above such borrowed 


yet, whenever I think of it, and if I live a hundred | 


years, | shall continue to do so. The whole matter 


was indescribably ludicrous. Iam incapable of giving | 


an adequate idea of it, or any thing like it. 

“ Well, sir,” said I, at length, “ you lave chosen to 
fix a character upon me, whether correct or not. May 
I ask what were the sage reasons that led you to the 


hypothesis, or what the affair, be it as it may, has to do 
With the interview with which you have honored me?” 

“ Certainly, sir—that brings me back to the pardon 
I have to beg of you, 


I am to blame, perhaps, but I 
was quite overcome with ennui in the coach, and being 





perplexingly subject to absence ef mind—I perused your | 

packet of papers. In justice to myself, however,” he 
continued, laying his hand on his heart, ‘I most post- 
tively aver that I more than suspected the contents to 
be papers, or I could not, possibly, have presumed. 
For all which, sir, lL humbly beg pardon, as I said upon 
my entrance.” 

“Upon my discovering you, you mean,” returned I, 
sharply, my anger at his outrageous assurance again | 
preponderating. “TI am not aware, sir, of the precise | 

: ia of your extrance. As to the packets, however 

isposed I may be to feel gratified that my papers re- 

fen your “ennui,” I must be allowed to express my 

regret that you chose to saturate them with rain water, 

to say site of your unwelcome inspection of affairs 
that did not concern you.” 

He laid his finger on his nose, and appeared to pon- 





i! der. “Sir,” said he, after a pause, and with great 
4 gravity, “I may say, with truth, (for which I entertain 


the liveliest regard) that under the circumstances (and | 
the roof of the coach) in which I was placed, that that | 


“| accident was unavoidable.” 

“ Well, well, sir,” said I, peevishly, “to the object 
of your visit, if you please. I was about retiring for 
the night.” 
=~ **Once more, sir, I beg pardon. But to be brief. My 

obj ccbaligggiat, to get your opinion as to which of the 


: periodicals is most suitable to the decent publication of | 


a gentleman’s memoirs. ‘The first chapter of mine lies 


on the table there. Before you decide, I will inform 





| you that I ama little particular. Now, for instance, 
5 here is a Gotham, or rather a Gothick weekly.” (He 
. put a strong emphasis on the last syllable of the adjec- 
| tive, and took up the paper of which he spoke, as he 
aa did so.) Very good print—good paper—long subscrip- 
a tion list—and all that—but too ancient, too old fash- 


joned, too Gothick, too anti-modern, by half” 

* Really, sir,” said 1, “youastonish me. That paper 
| is allowed to b@ one of the most fashionable in the 
| Union !” 

“Can't help it, sir. I say its a perfect seventy-sixer. 
There would manifestly be an impolitick errour’’ (he 
gave the letter u its full sound in the syllable) “to give 
the publick the horrour 
nour of beholding such 


and terrour, as well as the ho- 
graphick memoirs ina paper so 
unpatriotick as to eschew Webster, and yet so pedan- 
tick as to spell mirrour without a u. 





| Then, sir, here is 
| a monthly from the city of brotherly love—a perfect 
) hoax—a periodical scrap-book—‘ a thing of shreds and 
patches’—‘a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,’ that 
| exists upon extracts of all sorts—aye, upon what the 
proprietors of other works have honestly paid for. Sir, 











” 
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But here my critic was interrupted by the clatter of 
horses, which appeared to be furiously ridden up to the 
front of the inn. The doors being locked, and the in- 
mates having generally retired, a loud knocking, and a 
gruff voice boisterously demanding admittance, instant- 
ly followed. Suddenly, my “ eccentric” companion 
reached out his hand toward his hat, and, in the act, 
very awkwardly, as I thought, knocked the candle over, 
The next 
moment i heard the key of my door, which { recollect- 
ed was on the inside, turn in the lock, and presently 
the voice of my visitor came from the vicinity of a 
back window. 


for which, however, he politely apologized. 


“* My dear sir,” said he, “I rely on your promise to 
send the memoir to a liberal publisher. Assure him I 
will certainly see his paper, and, if I like his way of 
doing athing into print, I will send him the future num- 
bers. I wish I had some remembrancer to leave with 
you, but [have not. It appears to me the air in this 
room is very close—Phew! I’m almost smothered.” 
Here the window was gently raised. 

I was pufling my best at a nearly extinct coal, in 
order to relight the candle, which I had partially mashed 
under my foot and picked up. ‘I made you no pro- 
mise,” said I, angrily—‘‘ Nor will I—(puff.) 1 believe 
you are a rascal—( puff )—impostor—( puff ).” 

* Allow me, sir,” replied he, with perfect coolness, 
“to rebuke you. ‘Your 
last remark is not only uncivil and full of wind, but 
erroneous in point of fact, as the M.S. will convince 
You will regret your unkindness, I do assure 
Farewell. 


I dislike epithet exceedingly. 


you. 
you. 

I had persisted in my endeavors to get a light, think- 
ing it the safest course I could pursue. 


I am yours in haste.” 


By the time he 
It shed its dull 
flare on the surrounding walls, and revealed to me— 
that I was alone. 

What I have to communicate in addition, is perhaps 
After 
looking some time, in vain, for the little old fashioned 
silver candlestick, I stuck the candle (or what was left 
of it) in the neck of a bottle; and, resolving to see 
what could be the matter out of doors, where the noise 


finished speaking, | had succeeded. 


not greatly in favor of my quondam visitor. 


had very much increased, I looked around for my bea- 
ver. The lump of felt, latterly worn by the “ eccentric” 
gentleman (my sensitive visitor ought to thank Coachee 
for that word—it has saved him so much “epithet”) was 


He 


had undoubted!y made two mistakes in his hurry, in re- 


the only thing resembling a hat which was visible. 


gard tothe missing articles. This circumstance, together 
with the avocation of the strangers who had just arrived, 
and the inquiries they made, certainly were not calcu- 
lated to raise the estimate I had formed of his character; 
but then his great love of truth, his absence of mind, 
and his ennui, were to be thrown into the other scale. 

At first I had a mind to fling his M.S. into the fire, 
as I did the “remembrancer” (to wit, the old hat) he 
had left me; but a sudden curiosity to read what such 
a genius would write, determined me otherwise. I 
must confess I was amused; and though upon the 
whole I think he did not deserve it, yet, by the time I 
had finished, I had not only forgiven him, but had set 
down the balance of exchange in his favor, 
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I now send the M.S. to you, hoping that my choice 
of a journal will agree with his fastidious and hyper- 
critical notions. You are at liberty, therefore, to pub- 
lish it with or without this prefatory explanation. I 
have no doubt, if you should give publicity to his me- 
moir, that he will be as good as his word, and send you 
others; for he really did appear to be very anxious to 
get his history before the world. 

Yours with great respect, 





GLIMPSES INTO THE BIOGRAPHY 
OF A NAMELESS TRAVELLER. 
CHAP. I. 
Interesting particulars concerning the Auto-Biographer—his as- 


pect, appearance, dress, habits, peculiarities, birth, pareut- 
age, &c. 





Don’t quarrel with the title, reader—I say “‘ glimpses,” 
because, necessarily, the narrative cannot be closely 
connected. My love of locomotion is such, that I never 
stay in one place long enough to write more than a 
sheet full; and having made no minutes of the events 
of my life, it is impossible I should recollect every thing 
in its chronological order. Besides this, there are pas. 
Honor de- 
mands it—and they are as sealed letters, directed to 
others, in the hands of honest men; in other words, 


sages in my life which must be suppressed. 


men whose reputation (or, perchance, salaries,) are 
worth more to them than the chances of a contrary 
course; for example, the post-office:clerks. ‘These re- 
late to circumstances of an unpleasant nature, immedi- 
ately concerning myself and divers persons whose names 
I did not take the pains to inquire; not wishing to in- 
trude upon their privacy farther than absolute business 
demanded—persons whom I may say | don’t know, who 
don’t know me, know very little of me, or know enough 
of me. This may seem a little mysterious; but I am 
somewhat unfortunate in my style. I do not think 
Blair very perspicuous on “ perspicuity,” and it is a 
long time since any other rhetorician has fallen in my 
way. Besides this, 1 have never written for the press 
before; and I almost believe a gentleman from a hot 
climate (whose name I am averse to dealing lightly with), 
puts me up to it now; for this idea of giving the world 
some glimpses into an existence, by no means wasted 
in idleness, has been running in me so long, and increas- 
ing so much, that unless it oozes out somewhere, a con- 
The circumstances 
of my being much given to taciturnity, and having very 
few, if any, friends in whom it would be prudent to con- 
fide implicitly in a matter of so much consequence to 
me, as well as other facts too troublesome to mention, 
comprise the reasons upon which I determined to take 
The 
matter of your paying for communications, Mr. White, 
(it may be useless to say,) was far from being the cause 
of selection of your paper as the vehicle, though, it is 


gestion might be the consequence. 


this mode of introducing my narrative to notice. 


true, { have too much respect for the literary character 
of my country to encourage the periodical clap-traps of 
non-paying publishers. 


of your useful, 


’ 1 
Bui, sir, the elevated character 
instructive, entertaining, amusing and 


widely circulated publication—But this is In bad taste ,9 


* Very; particularly as the writer did not know what Journal 


his Memoirs would appear in. —kddor. 








suffice it to say, I shall want money bad enough before 
I call on you. 

Knowing the interest in all that concerns even the 
very appearance of an author, ever felt by readers who 
properly appreciate a man’s productions, and having a 
singular antipathy almost co-existent with myself, to the 
prefixture of a beggarly wood-cut portrait at the head 
of my memoirs (posthumous by half an hour), I shall, 
merely, by way of appeasing such insatiable curiosity, 
give a description of my present appearance; but in 
doing even this, I confess | have to struggle with a mo- 
desty, which, if it be not inherent, is of such long stand- 
ing with me, that despite my efforts to combat the con- 
viction, [ strongly doubt the propriety of the measure, 
even were I certain I should change my dress the next 
minute. 

I am not excessively tall, nor exceedingly short, but 
of remarkably fair proportions. My exact height | 
never precisely ascertained, and unfortunately I have 
no measure with me at present. Itis true that an un- 
mannerly fellow, under extremely disagreeable circum- 
stances, once attempted to take my size with some cor- 
rectness, and moreover, to set it down in some sort of a 
memorandum book he had with him, but being unin- 
formed that the gratification of his impertinent but sin- 
gular curiosity could be of use, and not knowing of wy 
natural right a man has to take the dimensions of its 
fe!low man, I persuaded my conscience (i,Jjs true, with 
some difficulty), that there could be no harm in slightly 
deceiving him, at least until I could consult Paley, or, 
from other sources, be convinced of the propriety of his 
conduct. But whether I threw him in a few inches, or 
exacted them, [ have really quite forgotten. 
it was the former: I am naturally of a liberal disposi- 
tion, and I recollect I was swelling with indignation at 
the time. On this point, however, it is utterly impossi- 
ble to speak with that certainty which it is my wish 
may characterize every thing | give out for a fact. 

I have a fine forehead (i. e. according to my taste in 


Probably 


foreheads), rather a penetrating eye, which is apt to 
elance from side to side with great quickngss, but of 
very benignant expression; and a nose which (if the 
piece of looking-glass before me is not deceitful) is 
slightly curved ; but whether inward or outward, I pro- 
test it might be dangerous to say if this shabby mirror 
is to be the sole means of ascertaining. Of my com- 
plexion, I can speak, without consulting it, with great 
It varies from pale white to ultra florid, and 
is very much regulated by my mind. 


precision. 
I suppose, there- 
fore, my countenance may, with truth, be said to be ex- 
But as I am not, as the reader has perhaps 
discovered, at all comparable to Lavater as a physiog- 
nomist, | may as well leave this perptexing subject, and 
pass to my dress. 

I hate a new coat. 


pressiv e. 


It is singular, but I scarcely ever 
The “ breaking in” 
of a new coat, or a new pair of boots (seemingly, as it 
Yet if one 
would be decent, one must occasionally submit to it, un- 


had one on but I felt uneasy in it. 
were, not made for you), isa thing I detest. 
less one would wear second-hand clothes. Be that as it 
may, the coat I wear at present is of genteel black. 
Through all vicissitudes, a spice of gentility has clung 
to me “like grim death to a”—e. (to finish this quota- 
tion would be rather Kembleish)—I say the coat I have 
on is of geutecl black, and as threadbare as an author’s. 


Vou. UL—2 
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I like it the better for this, because it seems to inspire 
me to write. The cut of it is antique—low collar of 
diminished velvet, and very long skirts. It is, more- 
over, susceptible of what your stiff modern coats are 
nol; it buttons up (figuratively speaking) to my teeth, 
aid p-esses the military stock | wear (chosen for me by 
one Llobson,) so close about my neck, as nearly to suf. 
focateme. Bat this keeps the cold from my jaws, which 
are subject toswelling. My vest, like my shirt-collar— 
but as these are not seen, and therefore properly consti- 
tute no part of my appearance, it is useless to append a 
long tale thereto, 1 dislike superfluities, and would 
willingly rid any person of them. 

My pantaloons might be termed “ tights”—that is, 
they sit snugly to the person—and are, like my coat, of 
author-like black, Whose measure the incarnate tailor 
(infernal? is a despicably common-place epithet when 
applied to a tailor, besides the profanity of it)—W hose 
measure he cut them after, I say, I know not; but that 
it was not mine, | think I would be willing to be qua- 
lified. Lfowever, as mistakes are not crimes, and as | 
have no earthly doubt that in this case the will to injure 
me was wanting, lL suppose the law would clear poor 
Snip in a criminal prosecution. In a civil suit, there 
would be more difficulty ; or, to speak more profession- 
ally, a difliculty might be raised, particularly if the title 


were to be tried. That is somewhat obscure, as, if it’ 


please the court, Ll will convince your worships. The 
case stands thus: In regard to the said pantaloons, I 
jield myself to be tenant in special tail, until they were 
rented by some “ envious Casca,” which was done with- 
out any lelling by me. ‘This convinced me that my first 
hypothesis was erroneous ; for it appeared that the tail 
was general and not special, or that I was only tenant 
in common with the other sons of A. (Adam) since the 
late connection: however, between the said pantaloons 
and the aforesaid coat, the flaw, as your worships may 
perceive, is aided, if not cured, by the coverture. Ob- 
serve herein two things—the curtesy of the coat, and the 
docking of the entail. 

But a truce to this law lingo. Iam almost sorry I 
ever picked it up. Indeed, in half the profession, it 
only teaches a vile habit of punning. The effect upon 
mere dabblers is awful. Every one knows punning is 
the meanest kind of wit. But appropos of the panta- 
loons—they are not without their merits. They show 
off my proportions (which L observed were fair,) with 
the plain, honest exactitude of the garments of “a by- 
gone, a less fastidious, and a better age.” They, how- 
ever, have their faults. ‘They, as well as the sleeves of 
my coat, as a lamented friend, lately deceased, (civiliter 
mortuus, as the accursed lawyers have it), used dryly to 
observe, ““make up in shortness what they want in 
width.” Nevertheless, as my feet do not appear over- 
grown in the boots [ have at present the pleasure of oc- 
cupying, and my hands are rather remarkable (though 
I say it) for beauty, for their perfect symmetry, their 
feminine softness, and very long, gracefully tapered fin- 
gers, excessive contrast is thereby avoided, and I pass 
in a crowd (which of all things I desire, the distinction 
of my ancestry being glory enough for me,) without 
particular observation. 

If there is any thing I utterly abominate, it is maw- 
kishness ; wherefore I have given the above description 
with exact and equal truth: those things which, in the 





eyes of some, would militate against me, as well as those 
which, in the estimation of all, must necessarily tend to 
quite « contrary result. I have thus, I trust, steered a 
s'raight course between overweening vanity and false 
shame. I really am proud of my proportions—parti- 
cularly my hand; but it must be confessed, I am a little 
old-fashioned in my dress. To the latter fact it should 
be added, in justice to the world, that there are p'enty 
of garments of more modern cut perfectly accessible to 
me; and by the way, I really must take the first oppor- 
tunity of getting a new hat. This one is unpleasantly 
diminutive, and has a dent in it which all the newspa- 
pers I can crowd into it will not straighten. It is abso- 
lutely too bad in me to be so utterly careless of my ap- 
pearance, merely because I have resolved to author ita 
little. Itamounts toa practical sarcasm on the poor-devil 
profession, which I certainly did not seriously intend. 

I am of a great family, and the blood which flows in 
my veins came to me through many distinguished an- 
cestors. The reader will take these terms as embracing 
rather more than the usual acceptation of them. ‘To 
explain—T he word “ great,” as I understand it, includes 
comprehensiveness; and by ‘‘ distinguished,” I mean 
that, in addition to the usual meaning of the word, my 
ancestors were easily distinguished from each other, as 
well as from the rest of the world. I am, as it were, a 
cosmopolite by birth. To illustrate—My grandfather 
on the side of the father was an Irishman. Ditto on 
the side of the mother,a Frenchman. The two immi- 
grated into this country about the same time ; the Irish- 
man straggling intoaGerman settlement, and the French- 
man into a Scotch, and severally marrying German and 
Scotch wives. Well, after this, my French grandfather, 
for some reason which does not appear in the family re- 
cord—though, for aught I know, it may be in some of the 
public ones (the family being, as I said, distinguished)— 
went to England where my honored mother had the fe- 
licity to be born. Grandfather lrish remained here; 
the result of which was—my father. By the time the 
latter personage had grown up, an American, grandfa- 
ther French, with his Scotch wife and English daughter, 
returned to the land of his first adoption. Next came 
the—the (there is a hole in the ballet here)—the—court- 
ship of my honored parents. ‘This is very painful; no- 
thing but my constitutional love of truth urges me on. 
Blessed be their memories—for their union (if union it 
might be called) was not. 

Was thata tear? Pshaw! the coloring of this old 
rag of a Madrass handkerchief did but make my eye 
water. How my temples throb! I press my hand 
upon them—and I feel—Feel did I say? Ah, yes— 
and that brings me back to myself and my narrative. 
I feel under these long, slender fingers, this “ bump of 
acquisitiveness,” as the phrenologists call it, which was 
occasioned in my infancy, by the breaking of a broom- 
stick across my “dear little scalp,” as Miss English 
called it. Peace to thy ashes, dearest mother! Let not 
thy spirit be troubled! I freely forgive thee—for I am 
satisfied, and ever have been, that the blow was aimed 
at father, not at me. 

Let no ultra-republican affirm that there is nothing 
in ancestry—nothing in blood—or, “I fling foul dishonor 
on the star-spangled banner” (in Irish), J know there 
is: there are times when the Irish, the French, the 
Scotch, the German, or the English, possess my soul 
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fully; insomuch that I speak American with the brogue 
of one or the other of them in spite of my teeth. Nay, 
even the fearful experiment of cuffing and kicking the 
propensity out of me, in the most ungentee] manner 
imaginable (I reason a posteriori), has been tried in vain. 
The deluded wretches who did it, did but enff and kick 
Fate—not me ; for until the spell of the departed spirit 
had ceased, net even a groan did I utter in my native 
tongue. If it he not so, why is it that I am thus forced 
“every thing by turns and nothing long?” Why 
is it that I never could be beaten irto a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek at school, whereas the said brogues 
are as natural to me as life itself? The force of cireum- 
stances, you say? Pooh! Force of fiddlesticks. That's 
an exploded doctrine. 


to be 


It was forgotten at the same 
time with Mr, Owen, only to be revived by his posthu- 
mous works. “ The evil that men do lives after them.” 
Strange, that a man must die before he can be fairly 
celebrated! ‘Yet so it is, and no man feels its truth 
more than myself, 

Adieu—! will write another number from some other 
place. A secret voice seems to tell me I have been here 
long enough. Whata strange piece of work is man! 
Whence comes these undefined and undefinable im- 
pulses, softly stealing upon the soul, which, why we 
know not, we dare not disobey? Ah, Destiny, Destiny, 
how sure are thy very uncertainties! 
ven! 


Gracious Hea- 
How have I gazed at midnight on the eternal 
stars—But I am running into the philosophy of ro- 


mance—* Bulwerizing,” I think they call it. Adieu. 





THE LEARNED LANGUAGES. 
NO. Ii. 
A Reply to a Writer in the Messenger for October. 
Mr. T. W. Waite: 

Sir,—On this long-mooted point, there are three dif- 
ferent parties, whose opinions are greatly at variance. 
The first maintains the idea that this study is essential, 
not only to cultivate the understanding, refine the taste, 
expand and liberalize the heart, and impress the mind 
witha bold and daring spirit of liberty, but, mirabile dictu, 
to the perfect understanding of the vernacular tongue ! 

The theory of the second is, that although this study 
is not only ornamental and useful, but absolutely neces- 
sary, to those young men who are intended for the 
learned professions; and further, that it ought to form 
part of the education of those whose fortunes afford a 
rational prospect of being secured from a dependance 
on trade or business for a support; yet that to those 
likely to be dependent on either, and who have no 
chance of a collegiate education, it isa miserable waste 
of time to attempt to learn both, or, indeed, either of 
those languages, on the scale, and at the expense of 
time and labor that are bestowed on them in grammar 
schools—that is to say, an application of three or four 
years, committing long Latin passages to memory, and 
writing themes. 

The third party is oppesed to the study altogether ; 
principally on account of the denioralizing tendency of 
the libidinous and profligate career of the various per- 
sonages of the heathen mythology, from the imperial 
Jupiter, to the filthy Priapus. 

To the first class belongs your correspondent. 





Of the second, to which I profess to belong, the great 
leaders are the Editors of the Edinburgh Review. 

And, unless my memory deceive me, Dr. Rush was 
a conspicuous leader of the third. 

The first and third are antipodes to each other—and I 
trust that in this case, as, indeed, in almost every other, 
the old motto, “Jn medio tutissimus ibis,” will be found 
to be the dictate of reason and common sense. Ultra- 
ism is rarely correct. 

Before I enter on the discussion of the subject gene- 
rally, I must enter my protest against the assumption of 
your correspondent, that the party to which | am at- 
tached, is altogether hostile to the study of the learned 
languages. ‘This is a grievous error. We only war 
against the deplorable waste of the time of those who 
spend invaluable years in studies which, in afier life, are 
of no use to them whatever, and which prevent the ac- 
quisition of knowledge of practical and every day utility. 

It would throw great light on this subject, had we 
any means of ascertaining—but there are none—how 


many scholars are in the grammar scliools in the United 


States. I will assume three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. Whether this number be too few or too many, 


does not materially affect the discussion. By a state- 
ment in the American Almanack for 1836, it appears 
that there are in the Union nearly seventy colleges, 
which contain about five or six thousand students, 
Hence it appears, if my assumption as to the number 
of lads in grammar schools be correct, that there are 
above three hundred and forty thousand of the youth 
of the country who irrecoverably spend three or four 
years of their precious time in studies, in which, after 
all their labor, they are miserably imperfect, and which, 
even if they were perfect in them, would be of use to 
few of them--and to all would inevitably consume time 
which might be incomparably better employed in the 
attainment of practical sciences, 

The great and radical error of the prevailing system, 
on which I descanted in my former number is, that 
those languages are studied as if they were to be fami- 
liarly written or spoken; whereas, there is not one ina 
thousand of those who study them that ever has occa- 
sion to do either. The capacity of reading them is all 
that is required, 

We will suppose that youth enter the grammar 
schools at seven, and go to trades or business at four- 
teen, fifteen, or sixteen, continuing in school seven, 
eizht, or nine years. It is presumable that, previous to 
their entrance, they have Jearned to read and write, 
and have acquired a tolerable proficiency in arithmetic, 
perhaps alittle geography and history; but it inust be 
a slender stock. Let us then 
employ the invaluable years 
schools, according to the most 
present day. 

One of the principal objects of their attention at 
these schools, is the study of the learned languages, to 
which three, and sometimes four vexatious years are 
devoied; besides these, they have to acquire history, 
geography, chronology, mathematics, portions of natu- 
ral philosophy, the rudiments of chemistry, &c. &e. 
Of the time devoted to the languages, a year at least, 
often a year and a half, and sometimes two years, are 
monopolized by the study of the Latin Grammar— 
and as much more in writing themes, and committing 


see how they generally 
spent at the grammar 
approved method of the 
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portions of the poets to memory—employments to the 
last degree irksome, and even disgusting to the buoyant 
spirit of those on whom the tasks are inflicted. 

It must be obvious that the time thus employed on 
acquisitions which must at best be superficial, and 
wholiy unlikely to be useful in after life to men of busi- 
ness and tradesmen, mates a fearful inroad on the time 
to be devoted to acquire the sciences enumerated, most 
of which are of every day use in society. I put the 
question to the sober, good sense of an enlightened na- 
tion, whether the knowledge of words, which is nearly 
all that is acquired by that degree of Latin and Greek 
attained in a common grammar school, can compensate for 
the loss of the extended knowledge of science that 
might and would be acquired in the time devoted to 
those languages, when studied there. For one case in 
which the latter would be either useful or ornamental 
in the progress through society, there are twenty in 
which the others would be both use‘ul and ornamental. 

I now sum up the objections to the prevailing system 
in few words—and let it never be forgotten, that these 
objections apply to those only who are destined to seek 
a support in trades or business. I repeat this declara- 
tion, in order to guard against the error to which | 
have referred, whereby those who wish for a change 
are charged with hostility to the study of the languages 
altogether. 

1. The knowledge of the Latin and Greek tongues, ac- 
quired at grammar schools, by those who do not receive 
a collegiate education is, to the last degree, superficial. 

2. K:ven if otherwise, it would not be of as much use 
to farmers, mechanics, or manufacturers, &c. as a tho- 
rough knowledge of any one of the practical sciences. 

3. The time spent at grammar schools, is far too 
limited toacquire those languages, and the great variety 
of practical sciences, not merely useful, but many of them 
indispensably necessary in the progress through life. 

I now, with all due respect, venture to offer a course 
of grammar school education, not liable to the objec- 
tions which lie against the usual one—a course which 
unites the wile with the dulci—a eourse by which intel- 
ligent lads may acquire enough of Latin to be able, at 
all times, to read Latin authors with tolerable facility— 
a course, ina word, which may be universally pursued 
with all the scholars in grammar schools who display 


arespectab’e degree of capacity, and thus, instead of 


excluding the Latin altogether, the knowledge of it 
may be rendered incomparably more extensive than it 
is by the present mode. 

Let a lad, on his entrance, commence at once the 


study of Clarke’s A2sop, in Latin and English, of 


which [ am persuaded he can go through, after a week, 
one fable easily per day, first rendering the Latin into 
English, and then the latter into the former. The al- 
ternation of the Roman and Italic characters affords a 
great facility in this study. To sop let Cordery, 
Erasmus, Eutropius, and Justin succeed. A year, or 
a year and a half thus employed, will furnish him with 
a stock of words larger than, or at least as large as, 
that acquired in the common mode. Thus those years 
at present devoted to the painful study of grammar, 
and writing Latin themes, wili be employed in the 
pleasant study of books, level to the capacity of the 
young, and containing useful instructionand information. 

Simultaneously with this, let him gradually commit 





to memory the declensions of nouns and conjugations 
of regular verbs. A week with a lad of tolerable ea- 
pacity, would suffice for each of the first, and two for 
each of the latter. 

Of the practicability of this scheme, all doubts are 
set aside by the conclusive fact, to which I referred in 
my former Number, recorded by the unimpeachable 
authority of John Locke, of a child taught the Latin 
language, in this mode, by his mother. One strong 


fact, thus authenticated, would outweigh a folio volume 


of opposing declamation. I beg some parents, who 
set a proper value on the time of their children, to try 
the experiment for a month, and let the system stand 
or fall by its success or failure. 

Tie Latin being the parent of the languages of the 
south of Europe, after the course of that language is 
completed, a year or two devoted industriously to the 
French, and the same to the Spanish,* would insure ¢ 
competent knowledge of those languages for common 
purpose S. 

History and Geography might advantageously go 
on moderately, pari passu, with the study of these three 
languages. 

This would bring the student to his eleventh or 
twelfth year, when his faculties would be considerably 
matured, and fitted for the abstruse studies of the ma- 
thematics, natural philosophy, &e. &e. 

It may be thought that this plan militates with the 
objections made to the study of the learned languages 
in my last. By no means. The objections were to 
ihe irreparable waste of time in the common mode of 
teaching them. 

Those lads intended for college, would find it neces- 
sary to devote two years, towards the close of their 
career, in grammar schools, to improve in the Latin, 
and to acquire a sufficient knowledge of the Greek to 
satisfy the collegiate requisitions, ‘The plan proposed 
for adoption, at the commencement of their career, with 
respect to the Latin, would greatly facilitate their pro- 
gress at its close. 

It forms no part of my views to propose any plan for 
the study of the sciences, after the languages are ac- 
quired. ‘That must be left to the diserction of the 
preceptor, 

{ may resume the subject, and discuss the arguments 
of your correspondent, which I have purposely for- 
borne to touch on at present. M. CAREY. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 29th, 1836. 

P.S. The Newbern Spectator thus conclusively rea- 
sons on the essay of your correspondent : 

* We notice in the Southern Literary Messenger an 
essay on the Learned Languages, by one of the Profes- 
sors, at Chapel Hill, which will well repay a perusal, on 
account of the scholastic ingenuity and the beauty of its 
style. The essay is in reply to some remarks from the 
pen of Mr. Carey, which we published a month or two 
ago; and we will say for the author, that he has doneall 
that can be done to invalidate Mr. Carey’s objections to 
the dead language mania which pervades our country. 
Notwithstanding this, we must candidly say that he 
has failed to convince us that Mr. Carey’s opinions are 
incorrect, One great, indeed the greatest objection to 
the general study of Latin and Greek is, that not one 


* The idea of studying the French and Spanish, at this early 
period, is borrowed frsm an excellent plan of education submit- 
ted to the Girard College, by David M’Clure, Esq., which is 
worthy of universal adoption. 
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and colleges, acquires even a tolerable 


them; and five out of those ten are, in a year or two 
after they leave college, almost as ienorant of even tie 
rudiments of those languages, as if they had never 
seen a book containing them. This would deter a wise 
parent from wasting six or eight year’s of his son’s 
early life in so fruitless an attempt, unless he has indu- 
bitable evidence of that son’s ability and disposition 
to study. This assertion of deficiency, discouraging 
as it may aypear, is by no means exaggerated. Indeed 
we have seen professors of these languages, men who 
lived by teaching them, stumble and blundle over the 
commonest sentences of Latin and Greek, like a boy 
over his first school exercise. We have not only seen 
such, but we can produce them, together with graduates 
by the dozen who do not even pretend to be conversant 
with the dead languages. Muthew Carey is right, there 
is no question of it; and in nine cases out of ten, the time 
spent on Latin and Greek by the boys in this country, 
might be more, much more, profitably employed.” 





ARTHUR GORDON PYM. 

NOL. 

My name is Arthur Gordon Pym. My father was 
a respectable trader in sea-stores at Nantucket, where 
I was born. My maternal grandfather was an attorney 
in good practice. He was fortunate in every thing, and 
had speculated very successfully in stocks of the Ed- 
garton New-Bank, as it was formerly called. By these 
and other means, he had managed to lay by a tolerable 
sum of money. He was more attached to myself, I 
believe, than to any other person in the world, and | 
expected to inherit the most of his property at his 
death. He sent me, at six years of age, to the school 
of old Mr. Ricketts, a gentleman with only one arm, 
and of eccentric manners—he is well known to almost 
every person who has visited New Bedford. I staid 
at his school until I was fourteen, when I left him 
for Mr. E. Ronald’s Academy on the hill. Here I be- 
came intimate with the son of Mr. Barnard, a sea-cap- 
tain, who generally sailed in the employ of Lloyd and 
Vredenburgh—Mr. Barnard is also very well known 
in New Bedford, and has many relations, I am certain, 
in Edgarton. His son was named Augustus, and he 
was nearly two years older than myself. He had been 
on a whaling voyage with his father in the John Do- 
naldson, and was always talking to me of his adven- 
tures in the South Pacific Ocean. I used frequently to 
go home with him and remain all day, and sometimes 
all night. We occupied the same bed, and he would 
be sure to keep me awake until almost light, telling me 
stories of the natives of the island of Tinian, and other 
places he had visited in his travels. At last I could not 
help being interested in what he said, and by degrees I 
felt the greatest desire to go to sea. I owned a sail- 
boat called the Ariel, and worth about seventy-five dol- 
lars. She had a half-deck or cuddy, and was rigged 
sloop-fashion—I forget her tonnage, but she would hold 
ten persons without much crowding. In this boat we 
were in the habit of going en some of the maddest 
freaks in the world: and, when I now think of them, it 
appears to me a thousand wonders that Iam alive to-day. 

One night there was a party at Mr. Barnard’s, and 
both Augustus and myscif were not a little intoxi- 
cated towards the close of it. As usual, in such cases, 
{ took part of his bed in preference to going home, He 


out of ten who study those languages at our schools 


knowledge of 





went to sleep, as [ thought, very quietly, (it being near 


one When the party broke up,) and without sa 


word on his favorite topic. It might have been half an 


hour from the time of our getting in bed, and I was 


just about falling into a doze, when he suddenly started 


up, and swore with a terrible oath that he would not 
go to sleep for any Arthur Pym in Christendom, when 
there was so glorious a breeze from the south-west. I] 
never was so astonished in my life, not knowing what 
he intended, and thinking that the wines and liquors 
he had drunk had set him entirely beside himself. He 
proceeded to talk very cooly, however; saying he knew 
that I supposed him intoxicated, but that he was never 
more sober in his life. He was only tired, he added, 
of lying in bed on such a fine night like a dog, and was 
determined to get up and dress, and go out on a frolic 
with the boat. I can hardly tell what possessed me, 
but the words were no sooner out of his mouth than I 
felt a thrill of the greatest excitement and pleasure, 
and thought his mad idea one of the most delightful 
and most reasonable things in the world. It was blow- 
ing almost a gale, and the weather was very cold—it 
being late in October. I sprang out of bed, neverthe- 
less, in a kind of ecstacy, and told him I was quite as 
brave as himself, and quite as tired as he was of lying 
in bed like a dog, and quite as ready for any fun or 
frolic as any Augustus Barnard in Nantucket. 

We lost no time in getting on cur clothes and hurry- 
ing down to the boat. She was lying at the old decay- 
ed wharf by the lumber yard of Pankey & Co, and 
almost thumping her sides out against the rough logs. 
Aucustus got into her and bailed her, for she was nearly 
half full of water. 
and mainsail, kept full, and started boldly out to sea. 

The wind, as I before said, blew freshly from the 
south-west. Au- 
vustus had taken the helm, and I stationed myself by 
the mast, on the deck of the cuddy. 


This being done, we hoisted jib 


The night was very clear and cold. 


We flew along at 
a great rate—neither of us having said a word since 
casting loose from the wharf. I now asked my compa- 
nion what course he intended to steer, and what time 
he thought it probable we should get back. He whis- 
tled for a few minutes, and then said crustily, “J 
am going to sea—you may go home if you think pro- 
per.” Turning my eyes upon him, I perceived at 
once, that in spite of his assumed nonchalance, he was 
creatly agitated. I could see him distinctly by the 
light of the moon—his face was paler than any mar- 
ble, and his hand shook so excessively, that he could 
scarcely retain hold of the tiller. 
thing had gone wrong, and became seriously alarmed. 
At this period I knew little about the management of a 
boat, and was now depending entirely upon the nauti- 
eal skill of my friend. The wind too had suddenly 
increased, as we were fast getting out of the lce of the 


] found that some- 


land—still I was ashamed to betray any trepidation, 
and for almost half an hour maintained a resolute si- 
lence. I could stand it no longer, however, and spoke 
to Augustus about the propriety of turning back. As 
before, it was nearly a minute before he made answer, 
or took any notice of my suggestion. “By and bye,” 
said he at length—“ time enough—home by and bye.” 
I had expected a similar reply, but there was something 
in the tone of these words which filled me with an inde- 
scribable feeling of dread. I again looked at the speaker 
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shook so violently together, that he seemed scarcely 
able to stand. “ For God’s sake, Augustus,” I scream- 
ed, now heartily frightened, “ what ails you?—what is 
the matter?—what are you going to do?”” * Matter!” 
he stammered in the greatest apparent surprise, letting 
go the tiller at the same moment, and falling forward 
into the bottom of the boat—“ matter !—why, nothing 
is the—matter—going home—d—d—don’t you see ?” 
The Whole truth now flashed upon me. I flew to him 
and raised him up. He was drunk—beastly drunk— 
he could no longer either stand, speak, or see. His eyes 
were perfectly glazed, and as I let him go in the extre- 
mity of my despair, he rolled like a mere log into the 
bilge-water from which [ had lifted him. It was evident 
that, during the evening, he had drunk far more than I 
had suspected, and that his conduct in bed had been the 
result of a highly concentrated state of intoxication— 
a state which, like madness, frequently enables the vie- 
tim to imitate the outward demeanor of one in perfect 
possession of lis senses. ‘The coolness of the night 
air, however, had had its usual effect—the mental en- 
ergy began to yield before its influence—and the con- 
fused perception which he no doubt then had of his 
perilous situation, had assisted in hastening the catas- 
trophe. He was now thoroughly insensible, and there 
was no probability that he would be otherwise for many 
hours. 

It is hardly possible to conceive the extremity of my 
terror. The fumes of the wine lately taken had evapo- 
rated, leaving me doubly timid and irresolute. I knew 
that 1 was altogether incapable of managing the boat, 
and that a fieree wind and strong ebb tide were hurry- 
ing us to destruction, A storm was evidently gather- 
ing behind us; we had neither compass nor provisions; 
and it was clear that, if we held our present course, we 
should be out of sight of land before day-break. These 
thoughts, with a crowd of others equally fearful, flashed 
through my mind with a bewildering rapidity, and for 


some moments paralyzed me beyond the possibility of 


making any exertion. ‘The boat was going through the 


water at a terrible rate—full before the wind—no reef 


in either jib or mainsail—running her bows completely 
under the fuam. It was a thousand wonders she did not 
broach to; Augustus having let go the tiller, as I said 
before, and I being too much agitated to think of taking 
it myself. By good luck, however, she kept steady ; 


and, gradually, | recovered some degree of presence of 


mind. Still the wind was increasing fearfully, and when- 
ever we rose from a plunge forward, the sea behind fell 
combing over our counter, and deluged us with water. 
1 was so utterly benumbed, too, in every limb, as to be 
nearly unconscious of sensation. At length I summoned 
up the resolution of despair, and, rushing to the mainsail, 
letit goby therun. As might have been expected, it flew 
over the bows, and, getting drenched with water, carried 
away the mast short off by the board, ‘This latter acci- 
dentalone saved me from instant destruction. Under the 
jib only, [now boomed along before the wind, shipping 
heavy seas occasionally over the counter, but relieved 
from the terror of immediate death. I took the helm, 
and breathed with greater freedom, as I found that 
there yet remained to us.a chance of ultimate escape. 
Augustus still lay senseless in the bottom of the boat, 
and as there was imminent danger of his drowning, 
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attentively. His lips were perfectly livid, and his knees 








(the water being nearly a foot deep just where he fell) 
I contrived to raise him partially up, and keep him ina 
Sitting position, by passing a rope round his waist, and 
lashing it toa ring-bolt in the deck of the cuddy. Hav- 
ing thus arranged every thing as well as I could in my 
chilled and agitated condition, I recommended myself 
to God, and made up my mind to bear whatever might 
happen with all the fortitude in my power. 

Hardly had 1 come to this resolution, when, suddenly, 
a loud and long scream or yell, as if from the throats 
of a thousand demons, seemed to perwade the whole 
atmosphere around and above the boat. Never while 
I live shall I forget the intense agony of terror I expe- 
rienced at that moment. My hair stood erect on my 
head—I felt the blood congealing in my veins—my 
heart ceased utterly to beat, and without having once 
raised my eyes to learn the source of my alarm, I tum- 
bled headlong and insensible upon the body of my fallen 
companion, 

I found myself, upon reviving, in the cabin of a large 
whaling-ship (the Penguin) bound to Nantucket. Seve- 
ral persons were standing over me, and Augustus, paler 
than death, was busily occupied in chafing my hands, 
Upon seeing me open my eyes, his exclamations of 
gratitude and joy excited alternate laughter and tears 
from the rough looking personages who were present. 
The mystery of our being in existence was now soon 
explained. We had been run down by the whaling-ship, 
which was close hauled, beating up to Nantucket with 
every sail she could venture to set, and consequently 
running almost at right angles to our own course. Several 
men were on the look out forward, but did not perceive 
our boat until it was an impossibility to avoid coming in 
contact—their shouts of warning upon seeing us were 
what so terribly alarmed me. The hugeship, | was told, 
rode immediately over us with as much ease as our own 
little vessel would have passed overa feather, and without 
the least perceptible impediment to her progress. Not 
a scream arose from the deck of the victim—there was 
a slight grating sound to be heard mingling with the 
roar of wind and water, as the frail bark which was 
swallowed up, rubbed, for a moment, along the keel of 
her destroyer—but this was all. Thinking our boat 
(which it will be remembered was dismasted) some 
mere shell cut adrift as useless, the captain (Captain 
Kk. T. V. Block of New London) was for proceeding 
on his course without troubling himself farther about 
the matter. Luckily, there were two of the look out 
who swore positively to having seen some person at 
our helm, and represented the possibility of yet saving 
him. A discussion ensued, when Block grew angry, 
and after a while said that “it was no business of his 
to be eternally watching for egg-shells, that the ship 
should not put about for any such nonsense, and if there 
was a man run down, it was nobody’s fault but his 
own—he might drown and be d d,” or some lan- 
guage to that effect. Henderson, the first mate, now 





took the matter up, being justly indignant, as well as 
the whole ship’s crew, at a speech evincing so base a 
degree of heartless atrocity. He spoke plainly, seeing 
himself upheld by the men, told the captain he con- 
sidered him a fit subject for the gallows, and that he 
would disobey his orders if he were hung for it the 
moment he set his footon shore. He strode aft, jostling 
Block (who turned very pale and made no answer) on 
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one side, ‘and, seizing the helm, gave the word ina firm 
voice, Hard-a-lee! The men flew to their posts, and 
the ship went cleverly about. All this had occupied 
nearly five minutes, and it was supposed to be hardly 
within the bounds of possibility that any individual 
could be saved—allowing any to have been on board 
the boat. Yet as the reader has seen, both Augustus 
and myself were rescued ; and our deliverance seemed 
to have been brought about by two of those almost 
inconceivable pieces of good fortune which are attri- 
buted by the wise and pious to the special interference 
of Providence. 

While the ship was yet in stays the mate lowered 
the jolly-boat and jumped into her with the very two 
men, I believe, who spoke up as having seen me at the 
helm. They had just left the lee of the vessel (the 
moon still shining brightly) when she made a long and 
heavy roll to windward, and Henderson, at the same 
moment, starting up in his seat, bawled out to his crew 
to back water. He would say nothing else—repeating 
his cry impatiently, back water! back water! The men 
put back as speedily as possible; but by this time the 
ship had gone round, and gotten fully under headway, 
although all hands on board were making great exer- 
tions to take in sail. In despite of the danger of the 
attempt, the mate clung to the main-chains as soon as 
they came within his reach. Another huge lurch now 
brought the starboard side of the vessel out of water 
nearly as far as her keel, when the cause of his anxiety 
was rendered obvious enough. The body of a man 
was seen to be affixed in the most singular manner to 
the smooth ard shining bottom, (the Penguin was cop- 
pered and copper-fastened) and beating violently against 
it with every movement of the hull. After several in- 
effectual efforts, made during the lurches of the ship, 
and at the imminent risk of swamping the boat, I was 
finally disengaged from my perilous situation and taken 
on board—for the body proved to be my own. It ap- 
peared that, one of the timber-bolts having started and 
broken a passage through the copper, it had arrested my 
progress as [ passed under the ship, and fastened me 
in so extraordinary a manner to her bottom. ‘The head 
of the bolt had made its way through the collar of the 
green baize jacket I had on, and through the back part 
of my neck, forcing itself out between two sinews and 
just below the right ear. I was immediately put to bed— 
although life seemed to be totally extinct. 
no surgeon on board. 


There was 
The captain, however, treated 
me with every attention—to make amends, I presume, 
in the eyes of his crew, for his atrocious behavior in the 
previous portion of the adventure. 

In the meantime, Henderson had again put off from 
the ship, although the wind was now blowing almost a 
hurricane. He had not been gone many minutes when 
he fell in with some fragments of our boat, and shortly 
afterwards one of the men with him asserted that he 
could distinguish a cry for help at intervals amid the 
roaring of the tempest. This induced the hardy sea- 
men to persevere in their search for more than half an 
hour, although repeated signals to return were made 
them by Captain Block, and although every moment 
on the water in so frail a boat was fraught to them with 
the most imminent and deadly peril. Indeed it is nearly 
impossible to conceive how the small jolly they were in 
could have escaped destruction for a single instant. 
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She was built, however, for the whaling service, and 
was fitted, as I have since had reason to believe, with 
air-boxes, in the manner of some life-boats used on the 
coast of Wales. 

After searching in vain for about the period of time 
just mentioned, it was determined to get back to the 
ship. ‘They had scarcely made this resolve when a 
feeble ery arose from a dark object which floated 
rapidly by. They pursued and soon overtook it. It 
proved to be the entire deck of the Ariel’s cuddy, 
Augustus was struggling near it, apparently in the last 
agonies. Upon getting hold of him it was found that 
he was attached by a rope to the floating timber. This 
rope, it will be remembered, I had myself tied round 
his waist, and made fast to a ring-bolt, for the purpose 
of keeping him in an upright position, and my so doing, 
it appeared, had been ultimately the means of preserv- 
ing his life. The Ariel was slightly put together, and 
in going down her frame naturally went to pieces ; the 
deck of the cuddy, as might have been expected, was 
lifted, by the force c: the water rushing in, entirely from 
the main timbers, and floated (with other fragments no 
doubt) to the surface—Augustus was buoyed up with 
it, and thus escaped a terrible death, 

It was more than an hour after being taken on board the 
Penguin before he could give any account of himself, or 
be made tocomprehend the nature of the accident which 
had befallen our boat. At length he became thoroughly 
aroused, and spoke much of his sensations while in the 
water. Upon his first attaining any degree of conscious- 
ness, he found himself beneath the surface, whirling round 
and round with inconceivable rapidity, and with a rope 
wrapped, in three or four folds, tightly about his neck. 
In an instant afterwards he felt himself going rapidly 
upwards, when, his head striking violently against a 
hard substance, he again relapsed into insensibility. 
Upon once more reviving he was in fuller possession of 
his reason—this was still, however, in the greatest degree 
clouded and confused. He now knew that some acci- 
dent had occurred, and that he was in the water, al- 
though his mouth was above the surface and he could 
Possibly, at this period, 
the deck was drifting rapidly before the wind and draw- 
ing him after it, as he floated upon his back, Of course, 
as long as he could have retained this position, it would 
have been nearly impossible that he should be drowned, 
Presently a surge threw him directly athwart the deck ; 
and this post he endeavored to maintain, screaming at 
Just before he was discovered by 
Mr. Henderson, he had been obliged to relax his hold 
through exhaustion, and, falling into the sea, had given 
himself up for lost. 


breathe with some freedom. 


intervals for help. 


During the whole period of-his 
struggles he had not the faintest recollection of the 
Ariel, nor of any matters in connexion with the source 
of his disaster. A vague feeling of terror and despair 
had taken entire possession of his faculties. When he 
was finally picked up, every power of his mind had 
failed him; and, as before said, it was nearly an hour 


after getting on board the Penguin before he became 
fully aware of his condition. In regard to myself—I 


was resuscitated from a state bordering very nearly 
upon death, (and after every other means had been tried 
in vain for three hours and a half,) by vigorous friction 
with flannels bathed in hot oil—a proceeding suggested 
by Augustus. The wound in my neck, alihough of an 











ugly appearance, proved of little real consequence, and 
1 soon recovered from its effects. 

The Penguin got into port about nine o’clock in the 
morning, after encountering one of the severest gales ever 
experienced off Nantucket. Both Augustus and myself 
managed to appear at Mr. Barnard’s in time for break- 
fast—whieh, luckily, was somewhat late, owing to the 
party over night. I suppose all at the table were too 
much fatigued themselves to notice our jaded appear- 
unce—of course, it would not have borne a very 
rigid scrutiny. Schoolboys, however, can accomplish 
wonders in the way of deception, and I verily believe 
not one of our friends in Nantucket had the slightest 
suspicion that the terrible story told by some sailors in 
town of their having run down a vessel at sea and 
drowned some thirty or forty poor devils, had reference 
either to the Ariel, my companion, or myself. We 
two have since very frequently talked the matter over— 
but never without a shudder. In one of our conversa- 
tions, Augustus frankly confessed to me that in his 
whole life he had at no time experienced so excruciating 
a sense of dismay, as when on board our little boat he 
first discovered the extent of his intoxication, and felt 
himseif sinking beneath its influence. 

In no affairs of inere prejudice, pro cr con, do we 
deduce inferences with entire certainty even from the 
most simple data. It might be supposed that a catas- 
trophe such as I have just related, would have effectu- 
ally cooled my incipient passion for the sea. On the 
contrary, | never experienced a more ardent longing 
for the wild adventures incident to the life of a navi- 
gator than within a week after our miraculous deliver- 
ance. ‘This short period proved amply long enough 
to erase from my memory the shadows, and bring out 
in vivid light all the pleasurably exciting points of color, 
all the picturesqueness, of the late perilous accident. 
My conversations with Augustus grew daily more fre- 
quent and more intensely full of interest. He had a 
manner of relating his stories of the ocean, (more than 


one half of which {£ now suspect to have been sheer 


fabrications) well adapted to have weight with one of 


my enthusiastic temperament, and somewhat gloomy 
although glowing imagination. It is strange too, that 
he most strongly enlisted my feelings in behalf of the 
life of a seaman, when he depicted his more terrible 
moments of suffering and despair. For the bright side 
of the painting I had a limited sympathy. My visions 
were of shipwreck and famine; of death or captivity 
among barbarian hordes; of a long life-time dragged 
out. in sorrow and tears, upon some grey and desolate 
rock, in an ocean unapproachable and unknown, Such 
visions or desires—for they amounted to desires—are 
common, I have been since assured, to the whole nu- 
merous race of the melancholy among men—at the 
time of which I speak I regarded them only as pro- 
phetic glimpses of a destiny which I felt myself in a 
measure bound to fulfil, Augustus thoroughly entered 
into my state of mind. It is probable indeed that our 
intimate communion had resulted in a partial inter- 
change of character, 


During the three or four months immediately suc- 


ceeding the period of the Ariel’s disaster, the firm of 


Lloyd and Vredenburgh (a house connected in some 


manner with the Messicurs Enderby, I believe, of Li- 


iy 
} 


Verpou!) Were cngaged tn repairing and fitung out the 
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brig Grampus for a whaling voyage. She was an old 
hulk, and searcely sea-worthy when all was done to 
her that could be done. I hardly know why she was 
chosen in preference to other good vessels belonging to 
the same owners—but so it was. Mr. Barnard was 
appointed to command her, and Augustus was going 
with him. While the brig was getting ready he fre- 
quently urged upen me the excellency of the opportu- 
nity now offered for indulging my desire of travel. He 
found me by no means an unwilling listener—yet the 
matter could not be so easily arranged. My father 
made no direct opposition; but my mother went into 
hysterics at the bare mention of the design, and, more 
than all, my grandfather, from whom I expected much, 
vowed to cut me off with a shilling if 1 should ever 
broach the subject to him again. ‘These difficulties, 
however, so far from abating my desire, only added 
fuel to the flame. 1 determined to go at all hazards, 
and, having made known my intention to Augustus, 
ve set about arranging a plan by which it might be 
accomplished. In the meantime I forbore speaking to 
any of my relations in regard to the voyage, and, as I 
busied myself ostensibly with my usual studies, it was 
supposed that I had abandoned the design. I have 
since frequently examined my conduct on this occasion, 
with sentiments of displeasure as well as of surprise. 
The intense hypocrisy I made use of for the further- 
ance of my project—an hypocrisy pervading every 
word and action of my life for so long a period of time— 
could only have been rendered tolerable to myself by 
the wild and burning expectation with which I looked 
forward to the fulfilment of my long-cherished visions 
of travel. 

In pursuance of my scheme of deception, I was ne- 
cessarily obliged to leave much to the management of 
Augustus, who was employed for the greater part of 
every day on board the Grampus, attending to some 
arrangements for his father in the cabin and cabin hold. 
At night, however, we were sure to have a conference 
and talk over our hopes. After nearly a month passed 
in this manner without our hitting upon any plan we 
thought likely to succeed, he told me at last that he had 
determined upon every thing necessary. I had a rela- 
tion living in New Bedford, a Mr. Ross, at whose house 
L was in the habit of spending occasionally two or three 
weeks at atime. The brig was to sail about the mid- 
dle of April, (April 1827) and it was agreed that a day 
or two before her putting to sea, my father was to re- 
ceive a note, as usual, from Mr. Ross, asking me to 
come over and spend a fortnight with Robert and 
Emmet (his sons.) Augustus charged himself with the 
inditing of this note and getting it delivered. Having 
set out, as supposed, for New Bedford, I was then to 
report myself to my companion, who would contrive a 
hiding place for me in the Grampus. This hiding 
place, he assured me, would be rendered sufficiently 
comfortable for a residence of many days, during which 
[ was not tomake my appearance. When the brig had 
proceeded so far on her course as to make any turning 
back a matter out of question, I should then, he said, 
be formally installed in all the comforts of the cabin, 
and as to his father he would only laugh heartily at the 


joke. Vessels enough would be met with by whicha 


letter might be sent home explaining the adventure to 


my parents. 
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For Time came on with ruthless haste, 
And into air we saw them fade. 
We look around us, and, dismayed, 

We ask the future of our doom; 

And floating in its dismal shade 

We see portentous grave-fires loom. 


OUR PORTION. 


Behold that which I have seen: it is good and comely for one 
to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the good of all his labor that 
he taketh under the sun all the days of his life, which God giveth 
him: for it is his portion, Every man also to whom God hath 
given riches and wealth, and hath given him power to eat there- 
of, and to take his portion, and to rejoice in his labor ; this is the 


ee he demon comes with hellish grin ; 
giftof God. For he shall not much remember the days of his T § ’ 


life ; beeause God answereth him in the joy of his heart. 
Ecclesiastes y, 18, 19, 20. 


A wanderer on a midnight sea, 
Denied the polestar’s guiding ray, 
I know that rocks are on the lee, 
That sands and shallows crowd the way ; 
And, as the vivid lightning’s play, 
Bowed by the fury of the blast, 
And borne on foam-crowned waves away, 
See tattered sail and broken mast. 


I see how those who went before 

Are dashed against my vessel’s side ; 
And, loud above the tempest’s roar, 

I hear a demon’s voice deride. 

It cries :—‘ And hast thou then relied 
On thine own skill thy bark to steer ? 

Ask of those mangled forms a guide : 
They’ve seen and proved the dangers near.” 


That sea is but the sea of life, 
O’er which a polar darkness lours ; 
The sands and shoals, the cares and strife 
That fiil our evil-haunted hours ; 
Our passions are the impelling powers 
That force us to distraction’s rocks ; 
Madness, the yawning wave, devours 
All whom Despair, the demon, mocks. 


He mocks our anguish to renew: 
The corses weltering in the wave 
Are those whose tendrils round us grew, 
Whose love our lives a pleasure gave. 
We saw them once attempt to brave 
The ills of life—but all in vain: 
We saw them yield; and could not save: 
Despair hath bound them with his chain. 


And every pleasure we have known 
Resistless fell before his might ; 
Like flashing meteors, they shone 
To mock us with their blinding light, 
And perished like the dreams of night, 
That searee have roused the o’er-labored mind, 
When, lo! we waken in affright 
New disappointments still to find. 


We seek for honors, wealth, or power, 
To lure the weary heart from woe; 

And could they for a transient hour, 
Tlow great a debt to them we’d owe. 
But we, alas! must see them go 

To those who scarcely tried to gain; 
Or if to us, how soon we know 

The trast reposed in them was vain. 


We may not conjure from the past 
The flattering visions once displayed ; 





I mark his fiery eye-balls roll; 
He shakes his chain with horrid din ; 
His pallid lips this burden troll :— 
“'Thou’rt mine for aye, poor coward soul! 
Thouw’rt mine—we ne’er shal] part again”’— 
Ha! let me drain the poisoned bow]: 
With cheerless life I’ll end his reign. 


Away! away! The spell is o’er.— 
No more the victim of Despair, 
The ills that weakly I deplore, 
I'll use my jaded powers to bear. 
The vain regrets, the present care, 
The shadowings of years to be, 
As others have, I’ll bravely dare, 
With brow erect and spirit free. 


Though rent the sail and gone the mast, 
A yet unweakened sail I’ll bend ; 

And, cautioned by the horrors past, 
With confidence its folds extend. 
Though darkness on the wave descend, 

The needle’s point I still can view ; 

The helm remains a faithful friend ; 

My bark is staunch ; my chart is true. 


Behold! .the shadows pass away 

As, struggling up the clouded east, 
Ascends the day-god’s cheering ray, 

Or widens o’er the ocean’s breast. 

And now, the raging storm has ceased ; 
No more the angry sea winds blow ; 

And I, from danger’s grasp released, 
O’er broader seas direct my prow. 


Yet will we drop the sorrowing tear 
For those of ardent soul, who fell 

Like summer leaves untimely sere, 
As round the hearth their tale we tell. 
And let us emulously dwell 

On theirs, of sturdier minds, who drove 
The fiend Despair to distant cell, 

And firmly ’gainst life’s evils strove. 


Though friendships formed without a thought, 
Unstable as the cresting foam 
Have proved ; the lesson’s cheaply bought 
That teaches not again to roam 
From that endeared and humble home, 
Where for our weal fond prayers are said, 
Where still the partial friends will come, 
Whose kind reproofs we, angered, fled. 


If, where excess holds carnival, 

How soon the senses pall we’ve found, 
We’ll hasten to the ample hall 

Where Science sits by Virtue crowned. 

There will we learn the laws profound 
That govern things, and states, and mind, 


Vor. Ul.—3 
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And, when eve’s shadows gather round, 
We'll bow where Poesy’s enshrined. 


If honors sought invest our heads, 
They shall by worthy means be earned ; 
If competence our tables spreads, 
We'll wealth relinquish unconcerned ; 
And if, in arts or arms well learned, 
Our service is by power repaid, 
Their bright example who so yearned 
Towards Freedom, in past days, shall aid. 


But if, adown the humbler path 
Of life, with poverty we wend, 
We'll seek the bliss contentment hath 
And life in healthy labor spend. 
And, freemen born, we'll proudly lend 
Our suffrage, that in place may stand 
The patriots, who ean best defend, 
And most advance, our native land. 


No more we’ll mourn the wasted past, 
Nor hopes destroyed, nor ripened fear, 
That o’er the pallid brow have cast 
The furrowed lines that there appear. 
Each passing hour will bring us cheer 
If rightly we the time employ— 
For lo! the bow-spanned arch is clear, 
And every breeze is fraught with joy. 


And now again, as in the hours 
When childhood’s guilelessness could find, 
Amid envenomed thorns, fair flowers 
In depth of darkest woods enshrined, 
Well armed to meet, or wisely blind 
To what the future hides, we'll seek 
For music in the moaning wind, 
And beauty in the lightning’s streak. 


We will admire His power who made; 
(Elis power assures his guardian care.) 
Nor from the future turn, afraid 
Of ills He bade his creatures bear. 
And, haply, we, by ardent prayer, 
And sinless heart, and blameless hand, 
May doubly triumph o’er despair, 
And reach, at last, ‘the better land.” NITOR, 





A LETTER 
From the other side of the Atlantic. 
BY ROBERT WALSH, Jr. 


Paris, —- August, . 





My Dear W—, 

After a passage of twenty-three days, I arrived at 
Havre in sufficiently good case, though somewhat 
thinner than when I embarked at New York, an ef- 
fect of that delightful concomitant of a voyage which 
the French call “maladie de mer,” and which they 
might as truly term “maladie a mére.” Britannia, as 
the poor writing master ejaculated, whilst leaning over 
the sides of the steamer between Dover and Calais, 
did not rwe the waves as straight as she might have 








done, and caused, in consequence, a good deal of in- 
testine commotion on board of our vessel. I owe the 
sickness, however, thanks in one respect, for in the out- 
set, whilst | was experiencing the truth of Byron’s lines, 
It is an awkward sight 

To see one’s native land receding through 

The growing waters; it unmans one quite, 

Especially when life is rather new ; 
and feeling as blue as the waters of the ocean around 
me, at leaving “ friends and sacred home,” it completely 
released me from all such moral sufferings. One is apt 
to care for little else when revelling in the sensations 
which the motion of the ship produces, But enough of 
such reminiscences. On revient toujours a ses premiers 
amours, but not to one’s first Aates, 

After remaining a day in Havre, I set off in the Dili- 
gence for Rouen. Being desirous, of course, of seeing 
the country through which we passed, without imitating 
the example of great Julius, who, according to the 
school-boy’s translation of the phrase, “Cesar venit ia 
Galliam summa diligentia,”—came into Gaul “on the 
summit of the Diligence’—I took my seat in the 
Caupé, which being open on all sides save the one 
where it is separated from the Intérieur, affords a very 
good prospect of whatever is to be seen. The road 
between Havre and Rouen is generally very good. It 
runs near the river Seine, the banks of which are quite 
pretty, and through a finely cultivated and tolerably 
well-wooded region. Some of the views which it pre- 
sents to the traveller, embracing both sides of the river, 
are beautiful. The villages situated upon it wear alla 
squalid, decayed appearance. In all the habitations of 
the inferior orders of people that I observed scattered 
about the country or collected together in villages, 
there is a lamentable want of that air of neatness and 
comfort which renders the farm-houses and hamlets in 
England so attractive. One dwelling that we passed 
was of so unique a character that it deserves to be men- 
tioned ; it was constructed entirely out of an immense 
rock which rested on the side of a high hill, and seemed 
to possess every requisite for the residence of the poor 
family by whom it was inhabited. it was rather sin- 
cular to see smoke curling out of the top of a huge 
mass of granite, before you came near enough to be 
aware of its nature. At a short distance from L’Ile- 
bonne, one of the villages through which we rode, are 
the moss-covered ruins of a building of Roman date, 
and of an old feudal chateau that wear a highly im- 
pressive and venerable aspect. ‘The sight of these 
relics of former days constitutes one of the peculiar 
pleasures of travelling through a country where, for 
centuries, civilization in a greater or less degree, has 
exercised sway. The mind contemplates with a spe- 
cies of pensive delight the various monuments of by- 
gone ages, slowly mouldering into the decay which 
long since has overtaken the hands by which they were 
constructed. For the student especially there is some- 
thing intensely interesting in wandering through regions 
thus pregnant with historical and romantic recollections, 
where every antiquated structure, where almost every 
spot of ground has its own story to tell, and affords food 
for diversified reflection, How he revels in the idea 
that he is in a land 


Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breath’d around, 











where he may almost fancy himself treading in the 
footsteps of men, on whose actions and on whose 
thoughts he has loved to dwell, and can, as it were, 
identify them with what he sees! It is this undefinable 
charm which is thrown around several of the countries 
of Europe, more than their positive, actual beauty, 
which renders a tour through them a matter of such 
exquisite gratification. But the scenes of practical 
misery which are constantly presented to the eye in 
France, are too revolting to allow the imagination to 
indulge in its reveries for any length of time, and 
constitute a great drawback upon the pleasure arising 
from a journey through its hallowed and lovely region. 
Whenever the Diligence stopped, esvecially if in a vil- 
lage or town, it was immediately surrounded by a host 
of beggars demanding charity, whose pitiably miserable 
appearance was enough to sicken the heart. It would 
be in vain, however, for any other than a Rothschiid 
to attempt to bestow alms, however inconsiderable, 
upon them all. If a person with a purse of but mode- 
rate dimensions were to do it, he would soon be obliged 
to enroll himself among the mendicant fraternity, and 
ery out with the rest of them—“‘ Donnez un sous, 2 un 
pauvre malheureux, pour ’amour de Dieuet de la Sainte 
Vierge.” But it would be impossible for the most frigid 
stoic to resist some of the sights of distress which are 
encountered, 

There is one circumstance which at first gives the 
country of France a somewhat singular aspect to the 
eye of an American—I mean the want of fences or 
hedges to separate the fields, &c. from the road,—in 
consequence of which they are completely open to the 
depredations of cattle. These gentry cannot certainly 
be as fond of making inroads upon the property of 
others in France as they are in America, or they would 
not be afforded there such facilities for indulging their 
inclinations as are given them by the want of enclosures. 
The numerous windmills that he meets, strike him also 
as adding to the novelty of the surrounding scenery, and 
give him some opportunity for the exercise of his ima- 
gination, by fancying that he beholds the renowned 
Don shivering his chivalrous lance against one of their 
arms. And there stands the honest Squire holding the 
bridle of his donkey, and gazing at the feats of his 
master with a look of mingled wonder and waggery! 

In Rouen I spent a delightful day in looking at the 
glorious old cathedrals, 


Where through the long drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Beyond those venerable structures the place has few 
attractions; and with Paris in prospect one is not dis- 
posed to dilly-dally on the road. It was late in the 
evening when we reached the great Metropolis, but I 
did not get to bed before [ had strolled up and down the 
Boulevards in all the ecstacy of admiring astonishment, 
wondering, a la Yankee Doodle, how I should ever see 
the town, there were so many houses and people. 

The first thing of course that a stranger does in Paris, 
is to make the round of its “lions,” having previously 
purchased a guide-book, and arranged the most regular 
process for inspecting them all. After fixing upon the 
method to be pursued, appropriating certain objects to 
each day, in order to avoid confusion, he sets out upon 
his tour with a fuil resolve to follow his predetermined 
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plan. But scarcely has he advanced a few steps in the 
street, before his notice is attracted by something that 
causes him to linger for awhile. Tearing himself, how- 
ever, away, he proceeds a little further in his course, 
when another novelty produces another delay. Again 
he continues his route, secretly vowing that nothing 
shall a third time turn him aside from the object he has 
in view, but again is his attention diverted to what 
meets his eye. In this manner he goes on; until per- 
haps he finds himself completely wearied for the day, 
before he has arrived at the place which it was his in- 
tention first to inspect. This happened to me so often 
in my sight-seeking expeditions, that at length I aban- 
doned all hopes of accomplishing a systematic scrutiny, 
and permitted myself to wander about without chart or 
compass in whatever direction 1 was borne by the vary- 
ing wind of inclination or chance. ‘‘Quo me cunque 
rapit tempestas, deferor hospes,” was the only principle 
of my ramblings. Indeed it would be next to impossi- 
ble to have any other in Paris, where at every step so 
many causes of amusement and interest are encountered, 
that unless you possess the self-command or apathy of 
a stoic, it is a matter of as much difficulty for you to 
keep your “ eyes right” as it is for a militia man on his 
first muster-day. This remark is of course only appli- 
cable to pedestrian excursions—in a cabriolet or any 
other kind of vehicle, temptations to irregularity being 
much less strong and much less easy to gratify, a me- 
thodical course may be pursued. But I must confess 
that (whenever the state of the weather rendered it pos- 
sible,) I infinitely preferred trudging along to the em- 
ployment of a conveyance; and I think it decidedly 
most advisable for a stranger, who is anxious to gain 
all the entertainment and instruction he can from his 
sojourn in Paris, to make use of his legs as much as 
possible in his peregrinations among its streets. By 
riding, it is true, he saves a great deal of time and 
avoids considerable inconvenience of various kinds, but 
his observations will be comparatively few and superfi- 
cial, and his sources of amusement much less abundant. 

I have said that considerable inconvenience is avoided 
by riding, and it must be acknowledged that it requires 
no small portion of patience and self-possession to thread 
one’s way through most of the streets, or rather alleys, 
of Paris. It is a pity the poet Gay did not write a 
Trivia upon the art of walking in them, as well as in 
those of London, instead of leaving that theme for 
“ Gallia’s Muse.” His directions for the comfort of 
pedestrians in the metropolis of England, are of little 
use to the tribe, who, in the sister capital, seek 


Sweet content on foot, 
Wrapt in their virtue, and a good surteut. 


Here it is useless to trouble one’s self about giving the 
wall to one person and refusing it to another, or with 
reflections upon the best means of escaping all annoy- 
ances, such as the dirtying of clothes, jostling, and a 
hundred others, which it would require an iron voice 
and brazen lungs to enumerate—all minor considera- 
tions are merged in the absorbing one of safety. The 
danger that is incurred from innumerable vehicles in 
narrow, crowded streets, where there are no side-walks, 
and where consequently the pedestrian has no appro- 
priate place, is such, that unless the whole attention is 
devoted to its avoidance accidents must ensue. Wo to 
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the person who is anxious about the preservation of his 
coat from the mud and filth of all kinds which are flying 
about; vanity will as certainly be his ruin as it was 
that of the frog in the fable. In endeavoring to get out 
of the way of the mire that is flung from the wheels 
and ‘dashing hoofs” of one equipage, he will almost 
infallibly be run over by another—to use a favorite 
figure, from the frying pan he will jump into the fire. 
Our worthy forefathers, it is said, always made their 
last wills and testaments when they were on the eve o! 
a journey from Philadelphia to New York or Baltimore; 
and it would appear necessary for persons about to 
commence the perilous navigation of Parisian streets, 
to take the same precaution, were it not a fact that few 
if any accidents occur. I have really been astonished, 
not only at the dexterity of the natives in dodging, but 
at that which I myself have acquired after a short no- 
viciate. It eventually becomes so natural to you to 
hear the rattling of a vehicle at your back, while the 
heads of a pair of horses are almost in contact with 
your face, that such a position gives you not the slight- 
est uneasiness, 

The stranger, therefore, who resolves upon perform- 
ing the tour of Paris on foot, must make up his mind to 
endure a good deal of inconvenience—he must not mur- 
mur at frequently finding that 


Black floods of mire th’? embroider’d coat disgrace, 
And mud enwraps the honors of his face, 


or at having the soles of his feet somewhat disturbed 
by the jutting stones over which they must pass; he 
will be amply compensated. This great advantage he 
possesses in an immense place like Paris or London, 
which he does not in our comparatively small American 
cities, that he may loiter and lounge about the streets 
as he chooses without attracting observation. Strangers 
are so numerous there, that the inhabitants are as much 
accustomed to their habits as to those of each other ; 
but with us a person sauntering up and down, peering 
into all the windows of shops, stopping to gaze now at 
this, now at that thing, is quite an object of curiosity. 
It is not my intention to trouble you with long des- 
criptions of the edifices, &c. of Paris, of which the length, 
breadth, height, appearance and character, have been 
over and over again detailed in every work that has 
been published concerning that city. You are, doubt- 
less, well aware that the Louvre is a magnificent palace, 
containing the most extensive, if not the most valuable 
collection of pictures and statuary in the world, and 
was formerly the residence of the Kings of France— 
that their present dwelling is the palace of the Tuile- 
ries, a long, irregular edifice, facing a beautiful garden, 
in which the airy elegance of the parterre is blended 
with the melancholy loveliness of the grove; the choicest 
flowers springing up here in rich profusion and arranged 
with exquisite taste; there long avenues of lofty, spread- 
ing trees, whose branches mingling together form a 
dense mass of foliage alike impervious to the rays of 
the sun and the waters of the clouds; and in all diree- 
tions statues of various dimensions and kinds, and basins 
of crystal transparency glittering with gold fish, on 
whose surface majestic swans are gliding in all the 
pride of conscious beauty. You need not be told that 
in the palace of the Luxembourg, perhaps the most 
striking edifice of the kind in Paris, there is another 





national collection of paintings, though much inferior 
in size and value to that of the Louvre, and that its 
garden is equal, if not supericr, to the garden of the 
Tuileries—that the Palais Royal was the property of 
the notorious Philippe Egalité, Duke d’Orleaus, who sold 
it to repair his fortunes, shattered by a long course of 
profligacy and extravagance, and that it is now a splen- 
did bazaar of quadrangular shape, where all the neces- 
saries, and almost all the luxuries of life can be obtain- 
ed—that the other buildings most worthy of admiration, 
are the Bourse or Exchange, an exquisite specimen of 
chaste architecture; the Bourbon Palace, where the 
Chamber of Deputies hold their sittings; the Hotel Dieu 
or Hospital for invalid and worn out veterans, famous 
for its gilded dome; the churches of Notre Dame, the 
Madeline, St. Roc, &e. 

You would not care much either, I am sure, for a 
repetition of the sentimentalism and moralizing of every 
previous visiter to the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, 
where indeed one would be tempted to exclaim, if it 
were not profanity—“ Oh grave where is thy victory— 
Oh death where is thy sting”—so completely is the 
tomb divested of its horrors by the loveliness of the 
spot, and the general appearance of its receptacles for 
mortal remains—those of the once great ones of this 
world interred in magnificent mausoleums, those of the 
humble in graves where the cypress and the choicest 
flowers planted by the hand of affection, spread around 
such an air of tranquil, blessed peace, as almost to 
render repose in them an object of desire. ‘The most 
interesting monument of course is that of Abelard and 
Eloisa, which affords romantic young ladies and young 
gentlemen such a delightful opportunity 


To pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before : 


But by far the most magnificent, is that of the Countess 
Demidorff, the wife of an immensely wealthy Russian 
noble, which is a small temple constructed of beautiful 
Italian marble, and is said to have cost 300,000 francs. 
Those sepulchres, however, which an American is apt 
to look upon with the greatest interest, are several 
which cover the remains of his countrymen, prematurely 
cut off at a distance from their home. There they lie 
unheeded except by the traveller from the land of their 
birth, to whom they afford a melancholy warning that 
he also, whilst separated from all he holds dear, may 
be called to extend his wandering into that region from 
which there is no return, 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires, 


but theirs was the hard lot to be deprived in their last 
moments of those consolations, to breathe their last sigh 
and to close their eyes, like the unfortunate companion 
of Eneas, in a land of strangers, casting a dying remem- 
brance upon that spot where first they saw the light. 
I can assure you that I felt very gloomy whilst gazing 
on their tombs. 

But let me quit this grave subject and transport you 
to a gayer place, the Garden of Plants—the only fixed 
name of this terrestrial paradise, which, like the tiger 
that under the Bourbons was dubbed “le grand tigre 
royal,” then, under Buonaparte, “le grand tigre impe- 
rial,” then again after the restoration of the Bourbons, 


oc 
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“Je grand tigre royal,” has been successively “le jardin 
du roi—de Vempereur and du roi, according to the changes 
undergone by the government. But here again I am at 
fault to know what to communicate to you, that in all 
probability you have not read before. Every one must 
be fully aware that this magnificent spot contains one 
of the richest collection of flowers and plants in the 
world—a museum of vast extent—a menagerie and an 
aviary that seem to contain every beast and bird in 
creation. The animals are scattered about the Garden 
in every direction—those of the fiercer kind confined in 
strong cages, and the gentler species in enclosures—so 
that in walking about in it you could almost fancy your- 
self Adam in the Garden of Eden. Of all the creatures 
in the menagerie, the Girafle is the one that attracts 
the most notice, and it is certainly a most singular and 
beautiful animal. When it first arrived it set all Paris 
crazy—every thing became & la Giraffe, in the same 
manner as every thing with us was 4 La Fayette, after 
the visit of the illustrious Genera! to our country. With 
its hinder parts nearly touching the ground, and its head 
almost brushing the heavens, it would be scarcely too 
bold a figure to call it an emblem of Fame—“ Parva 
primo, mox sese attollit in auras, ingrediturque solo, et 
caput inter nubila condit.” Its skin beautifully spotted, 
its delicate neck longer than its whole body, its exqui- 
sitely formed limbs, combined with its innocent look 
and unique shape, render it a thing to be gazed upon 
again and again with renewed gratification. 

There is something exceedingly calculated to excite 
feelings of gloom, in the perambulation of the streets of 
a great city amidst vast crowds of fellow beings, with- 
out seeing among them a single face upon which a look 
of recognition can be bestowed. If ever I experienced 
the full power of those malignant fiends that take 
especial delight in persecuting travellers—blue devils I 
mean—it was in walking about Paris afier my curiosity 
had been satisfied to such an extent as to allow other 
feelings to operate. No solitude, it has been justly said, 
is so dreary as that of a crowd, and I completely real- 
ized the truth of the remark when I found myself wan- 
dering an isolated being amid the immense multitudes 
of the Boulevards. How distressingly, likewise, does a 
stranger, in a population of nearly a million, become 
impressed with the idea of his individual insignificance ! 
It is when placed in such a position that the lessons of 
humility sink most deeply in his mind; that he is made 
most sensible of what inconsiderable importance his 
existence is in the world—how small a drop he is in 


the great ocean of life. But it is time to bid you adieu 
for the present. 





NIAGARA. 


’Twas Summer, blessed Summer, and the noon’s re- 
splendent hour, 

The festal time of glory in Niagara’s dark bower, 

And spirit-forms seem’d gathering, and spirit-voices 
there 

Seem’d echoing through the solitudes, and ringing in 





the air. 


SPIRIT OF THE TORRENT. 


[am King! I am King! where the green tide never 
sleeps, 

Where, adown the crescent-rock, the resistless torrent 
sweeps, 

Where billows, from the fathomless and unsearch’d 
gulph below, 

Like an eternal fountain’s jet, exhaustless waters throw; 

Tis there I wield my sceptre, and in majesty I reign, 

And trembles at my voice of power, Niagara’s domain. 


SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 

Where the bright Bow’s radiant flush 

Spans the roaring torrents’ rush, 

Till each changeful, quivering ray 

Melts in tintless mist away ; 

Where the white foam, rising high, 

Catches splendor from the sky, 

Changing still, and still the same, 

Glorious forms without a name ; 

Where the fragile wild-flow’r springs, 

Like a thing with life and wings, 

Midway the eternal wall, 

That meets the eternal torrents’ fall, 

And frolics in the wild wind’s play, 

And spreads its bosom to the spray, 

As fearlessly as though it knew 

No Muse but Zephyr, Shower and Dew ; 

Bath’d in light, and throned in air, 

Sceptred Genius, I am there ; 

See my Coronet, and own 

I am Queen, and here’s my Throne. 

SPIRIT OF SOLITUDE, 

Rush on, rush wildly on, proud forest-flood ! 
Leap the bold rocks, rush through the sounding wood ; 
Your deep-toned voice breaks not my realm’s repose, 
3ut o’er my reign, sublime, a solemn grandeur throws. 


From shuddering nature’s hand, the fearful steep, 
Madly ye plung’d, “ deep calling unto deep,” 
Wildly and loud in my sole listening ear, 

While, undisputed King, I fix’d my empire here. 


Rush, forest-winds! Fit music for my ear, 

The torrent’s roar, the wind’s deep howlings here ; 

Meet scenes, meet sounds, grace here my hallowed 
reign, 

Meet Genius I, to rule Niagara’s domain, 


SPIRIT OF POESY. 


There is a world of Glory in this place! 
Those massive rocks that meet the torrent’s shock, 
“ So high that they are dreadful ;” that bold flood, 
Making loud mock, in its eternal roar, 
Of Man’s weak days and few ; this dark-leaved wood, 
Prisoning the winds, and that celestial Bow, 
Calm o’er the torrent as the summer’s twilight 
Over the ruin’d world,—O they are vast, 
And beautiful as vast. Why wake ye not 
To song—rapt song, and melody, my Lyre ? 
Is there no inspiration in this scene 
To move ye to make music? Ah, that dash 
Of the full flood, drown’d the poor strain that sought 
To find its way from your vibrating chords, 
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But yet, a loftier strain; let music thrill, 

Fitting this glory, from your loudest strings. 

Awake! awake !—Ah, there is not a note 

But the deep, mingling, sounds of rushing floods, 

And howling forest-winds, that gather round 

The shuddering strings. Alas, they break ! they break! 
Be folded, Lyre, to my awe-stricken heart, 

And I will gather up your riven threads, 

Where nature seem’d to wreathe my choicest bower, 
And pause, profoundly mute. 


SPIRIT OF DEVOTION. 

Tis good to linger here—how bright they be! 
These symbols of a present Deity ; 

They call, like Horeb’s sign, to holy fear, 
And bid the sandal’d foot approach not near. 


When the foundations of that massive wall, 

That, ages long, have met the torrent’s fall,— 

And stem, unmov’d, the torrent’s thunderings still,— 
Sank to their depths, at God’s almighty will ; 


When the wild floods plung’d as in proud chagrin, 
Scorning the barriers that would shut them in, 

And Heaven’s eternal voice was heard below— 
“Thus far, proud waves, nor farther shalt thou go ;”-— 


When, silently, He drew His radiant bow 

O’er the dark gulph that madly wrought below,— 
A beauteous arch, where angel-forms might lean, 
And view the wonders of the glorious scene ; 


Then, when the morning stars together sang, 

And Heaven’s blue vault with joyous shoutings rang, 
My gentle sceptre sway’d the angel throng, 

My voice, celestial, led the choral song. 


And in these hallowed haunts I linger still ; 
Here the rapt heart my influence soft shall fill, 
Till Time’s, old Time’s declining, latest days, 
And Nature’s voice shall cease to speak her Maker’s 
praise. 
ELIZA, 
Maine. 





THE INDIAN CAPTIVE. 


AS RELATED BY A FIRST SETTLER, 
BY HORATIO KING. 


In the month of September, 17—, my health hav- 
ing become considerably impaired, I was advised by 
my friends and the physician of the village to jour- 
ney, as a means of improving it. Possessing naturally 
a disposition to become acquainted with the situation 
of the country, especially in my own state and neigh- 
borhood, I readily acceded to the advice. But the next 
question which arose, was—where should I travel,— 
how far, and in what parts? It was agreed, finally, 
that I should go to the White Mountains. I accord- 
ingly prepared for my journey, and on the morning of 
the sixth of September, after receiving from my friends 
their united wishes that I might have a pleasant season 
and return in improved health, I took my departure from 





the beautiful village of , Situated on the banks of 
the Kennebec, in the State of Maine. The distance 
from my own residence to the mountains was mostly 
performed in carriages with an occasional ride on horse- 
back. On arriving at the hospitable habitation of Mr. 
, the dwelling nearest the mountains, [ had, much 
to my satisfaction, become recruited and so much im- 
proved in strength as to feel almost like climbing the 
mountainsata breath. Singularly enough, asi thought, 
I happened there at a time when no other stranger was 
present—not a solitary being could be found to accom- 
pany me to the heights of Mount Washington, even so 
much as a humble guide. But I was now determined 
not to return without seeing the originally proposed end 
of my journey. ‘Toscale the heights before me, a stran- 
ger and alone, was, to be sure, no desirable task; but 
my ambition led me to attempt it even at the hazard of 
loosing my way and becoming exhausted. I started 
from my friend’s at eight o’clock in the morning of a 
delightfully pleasant day, and before the sun had reached 
the middle of its daily course, I was well nigh at the 
summit of the mountain; yet, not without feeling that 
I could not endure such exertion with the freedom of 
one who had never been broken down by disease. It 
is needless to say that I amused myself with the grand 
prospect afforded and the wild scenery around, until it 
became necessary to return. I made, on my ascension, 
by the path, such marks and observations as I thought 
would enable me to find my way back without diffi- 
culty. ButI was mistaken. The entire afternoon was 
consumed in fruitless endeavors to find the path which I 
had followed on going up. I was now weary and faint; 
and the sun, as he sunk beneath the western horizon, 
seemed to tell me, in fearful language, that I should never 
look upon his countenance, nor feel his enlivening influ- 
ences again! But there was no time to be lost—my life 
was in danger! I flew first to one extremity of the 
height which I had ascended and then to the other, lit- 
tle removed from derangement in viewing the awful hor- 
rors of my situation, Alas! night had come over me— 
a faint, fatigued and sick being, and almost unmanned 
by fear. But what was my surprise, mingled with joy, 
at this crisis, on seeing at a little distance from me, 
and coming towards me, a tall but well-proportioned 
man, with a musket in his hand, whom I took to be an 
Indian! 

“Ah, young man,” said he, on coming up, “ what 
has brought you to this lonely place at this hour of the 
night ?—have you no guide, no protector, nor means of 
securing yourself to-night from this cold, damp air?” 

“None!” said I, and I immediately informed him of 
my adventures and the reason of my being thus exposed. 

“Rash and unfortunate youth!” said the stranger, 
“you deserve some punishment for thus voluntarily ex- 
posing yourself to danger and death!—have you no 
food with you?” 

“Not one morsel!” I answered. “In my hurry and 
anxiety to reach the mountain this morning, I entirely 
forgot to take any with me!” 

Putting his hand into his pocket, he drew forth a small 
piece of broiled meat and a slice of bread— 

“Here,” said he, ‘eat this—it may afford you a little 
strength, and prevent you from becoming entirely ex- 
hausted ;—a singular freak this for a pale-face like you!” 
he added,—and I thought he was about to leave me. 
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“For Heaven’s sake, my dear sir!” I exclaimed,— 
“would you leave me here in this chilling air and on 
these cold and dreary mountains to perish, without a 
friend and alone?” 

His keen black eyes were fixed full and steadily upon 
me, as if to read the inmost secrets of my heart,—when 
he approached, and taking me by the hand— 

“Hear me!”’ said he, sternly,— Will you swear ?” 

“What ?—by whom?” I replied earnestly. 

“By Him who has sent me hither to save you!— 
Swear that you will not, in my life-time, reveal to any 
living being, the spot or dwelling to which I may lead 
you—and all shall be well.” 

I swore. He then requested me to follow him. In 
silence and with some difficulty, for I had become much 
exhausted,I obeyed. Heled mea considerable distance 
to a part of the mountain where it was evident the 
footsteps of few if any but his own were ever marked ; 
and on guiding me into a secret and curious cave, 
the old man (I had already observed that from his 
appearance he had numbered at least three score and 
ten,) looking at me with a smiling countenance, 
said— 

“Here, young stranger, is the place that I call my 
home ; sit down,” said he, “on that smooth stone, and 
I will soon kindle a blaze—I have also some game in my 
pockets which I have just had the fortune to seize, that 
with a little roasting will please the palate and repair 
the system. You have been a rash youth,” continued 
he, “but you are safe now, and as soon as you regain 
your strength, I will put you in a way, should you wish 
it, to find the foot of the mountain.” 

We had found it necessary before reaching the cave, 
to procure a torch, by which I was enabled to see my 
way well along the narrow, and in many places perilous 
path that we were obliged to travel. ‘The old man soon 
built a good fire, and before one hour had elapsed he had 
prepared a supper, which appeared to me, under the 
circumstances, more inviting even than the sumptuous 
viands of the rich; I never ate with a better relish. 

In the meantime I could not banish the wonder and 
surprise excited by the fact, that an individual posses- 
sing the faculties, both mental and physical, of my kind 
protector, should take up his abode in a place so cold and 
barren, and affording so few opportunities for a life of 
ease and happiness. I was exceedingly anxious, as was 
natural, to learn the history of one whose whole char- 
acter appeared so singular and strange. Could I dare 
solicit of him the desired information? I almost feared 
to ask it ;—but the hospitable board having been remov- 
ed, and the old man seeming in a cheerful mood, I ven- 
tured to offer an intimation that a little conversation 
relative to his own history would to me be peculiarly 
interesting,—and it had its effect. His eyes flashed, 
and he sat for some time in silence. At length, draw- 
ing his seat nearer to me, and with a look which seemed 
to say that none but himself should ever know his his- 
tory, he observed— 

“T am old, young stranger, as you see--ready almost 
to lie down in my grave. There are, it is true, many 
incidents connected with my life, which, if related, might 
perhaps amuse one of your age and capacity ;--but it 
grieves me to think of them! I will, however, if you 
are not too much fatigued,” he continued, “tell youa 
short story.” 





I was of course anxious to hear what he might have 
to relate, knowing that if I could learn nothing of his 
own life, his knowledge of early events enabled him to 
give a narration of many rare and interesting occurren- 
ces, and I begged that he would proceed. 

“About sixty years ago,” the old man commenced, 
“there lived on the banks of the Androscoggin, in what 
is now called the town of Bethel, a man who was mar- 
ried and had two children, a son and daughter, and 
who obtained a livelihood by hunting and fishing. At 
that time, there were several tribes of Indians in the 
neighborhood, and this friendly and peaceable family 
were not unfrequently disturbed by their near approach 
and nightly yells. They, however, managed by pru- 
dence and caution to live safely there for several years, 
until at length one evening of a beautiful summer day, 
just as the sun was going down behind the trees, a hos- 
tile and wandering tribe of Indians approached the hum- 
ble, but hitherto comparatively quiet, dwelling of those 
lonely settlers. The mother and her little daughter of 
seven years were employed in the house, while the fath- 
er and son, who was then about ten years of age, were 
gathering wood ata short distance from his dwelling. 
The father, leaving his little boy busily engaged in pick- 
ing up sticks, went with his arms full of wood to the 
house, and had no sooner reached it, than he saw his 
hostile foes coming up, and standing almost directly be- 
tween him and hisson. He called to him, and thought 
at first to run to his protection, but saw on a moment’s 
reflection that by endeavoring to save his life he would 
endanger his own (for already several arrows were 
pointed at him,) and put it out of his power to protect 
his wife and daughter, who were alarmed almost to 
fainting in the house. The only alternative left him 
was to flee to his house and prepare to defend them and 
himself there. The Indians now gave a horrible yell, 
and attempted by every means in their power to enter; 
but the father was enabled to beat them back until his 
wife had loaded one or two muskets, which were imme- 
diately discharged upon them with good effect. The 
contest was continued for about a half hour, the wife 
loading and the husband firing the guns, when the In- 
dians finding their attempts to enter the house fruitless, 
and that powder and balls were more fatal in their effect 
than their own weapons, they took their departure, such 
of them as were able, yelling most hideously. The 
night passed; but the fear of the Indians and the 
thought that their child might already be suffering the 
most cruel tortures, prevented the parents, as may well 
be supposed, from receiving one moment’s rest. The 
morning dawned, and six Indians were seen lying dead 
on the ground near the house. ‘The brave hunter had 
not fought without carrying sorrow to the bosoms of his 
enemies, though he suffered the loss, as he believed, for- 
ever of his litthke Charles, whom the Indians he well 
knew would preserve only to torment. He ventured 
out and immediately saw at a short distance from the 
house another Indian, who, from his appearance, he 
judged had been wounded. In his wrath he approach- 
ed and would have despatched him at once had not the 
Indian, in a most heart-touching manner, begged to be 
spared, offering at the same time, as an inducement to 
the hunter to let him live, to prevent the life of his son 
being destroyed and return him safe to his parents. On 
his promising to do this, he was taken into the house 
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low his savage comrades, 
* * # * * x * * + * 

“Years passed away, but noson came. The hunter 
now telt that he had been deceived, and regretted that he 
had not despatched the savageata blow. ‘len years had 
now already elapsed, and all hopes of ever seeing Charles 
had long since been abandoned. The mother liad made 
herself, in appearance and feeling, old and almost help- 
less by grief and mourning, and Ellenor, her daughter, 
was in the last stage of consumption, partly from the 
same cause, and from seeing an afiectionate mother sink- 
ing so rapidly. She could remember her little brother, 
and how he looked before the savages came and took him 
away. Her thoughts were ever upon him; and the fol- 
lowing lines, composed and presented her by a friend, 
she was often heard to sing with a pensive air, as she 
sat at her window in the evening twilight: 


O, blest were those hours when gay on the banks 
Of the clear Androscoggin I played 

With my own honest Charles,—and when by the side 
Of my mother, I kneeled, as she prayed! 

Then sickness, and sorrow, and cold discontent 
Were unknown to a childhood so free! 

And death, with his arrows so awful and sure, 
Possessed no dread terrors for me! 

But alas! those blest days are forever no more! 
And mourning and sorrow now reign ; 

The savage, in wrath, has invaded our home! 
And dear Charles has been captured and slain ! 

No more shall we sport on the banks of the stream, 
Or walk, hand in hand, through the grove ; 

He has gone to his rest, in those regions afar, 
Where dwells naught save quiet and love! 

*Ellenor died while yet in her seventeenth year, and 
was buried ina spot selected by herself, near a large 
oak tree by the house, under whose shades she used of- 
ten to sport with her dear brother, and where, in the 
summer hours, when deprived of his presence, she had 
frequently resorted for contemplation and study. 

“The parents were now left entirely alone, and with 
few inducements to make even life itself desirable. 
Their only daughter had died in autumn, and a freezing 
and dreary winter was at hand.” 

“Tt was a severe, cold night in the month of Decem- 
ber, and the moon shone upon the snow bright and full 
almost as the sun itself, when two men were seen ap- 
proaching the dwelling of this lonely settler. They 
walked up to the house and kindly asked admittance. 
Supposing them to be Indians belonging to some friend- 
ly tribe near by, who wished to warm and rest them- 
selves, they were without hesitancy permitted to enter.” 

“Cold weather this, old man,’ said the eldest of the 
two strangers, who was at once observed to be an Indian, 
addressing the hunter as they seated themselves by the 
fire. 

“* Yes,’ was the reply,—‘and have you far to walk 
this cold night?’ 

**T have come,’ said the Indian, ‘to fulfil my promise, 
made to you a long, long time since. You will recol- 
lect—’ 

“What! my son! and does he live? asked the old 
man, with much emotion. 


“Fle lives!—behold him there, before you!” 
“Without waiting for the answer, the aged parent, 
recognizing in the, till then, supposed Indian, his own 
> = ? ? PI > 
son, had embraced him, neither being able, so over- 
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whelmed with joy were they, to utter a syllable; and 
the mother, feeble at witnessing so unexpected an event, 
had fainted and fallen to the floor. She soon, however, 
revived and was permitted once more to clasp in her 
arms the son, whom she had long believed dead, and 
soon expected to meet in Heaven. It was a scene, in- 
deed, which can much better be imagined than described. 

* You will judge what were the teelings of Charles on 
learning the death of his sister. 

“But the cause of this long delay in the return of the 
Indian, was now to be explained, It may be done in 
few words. 

“‘Tfe overtook his party in a short time, after recover- 
ing from his wounds, and found them mourning and 
almost distracted with grief, for in the contest with the 
hunter they had lost their chief and several others of 
their most daring warriors ; and they were just prepar- 
ing to feed their revenge by torturing to death with 
every cruel means which their savage and blood-thirsty 
hearts could invent, their captive boy. But happily he 
had arrived in time to save him, though it had been 
utterly out of his power to return him to his parents 
before. They continued their march into the western 
wilderness, where they were finally forced to remain, on 
account of a war which soon broke out between their 
own and several other hostile tribes of Indians, and last- 
ed for nearly the whole time that had elapsed since they 
left the banks of the Androscoggin. 

“Charles had not forgotten his parents, though he had 
become habituated to the usages, customs and hardships 
of his savage comrades, and wore, indeed, the resem- 
blanceof an Indian. He now, with his preserver, whom 
he would not permit to leave him, lived with his parents 
and supported them until, worn out with age and sor- 
row, they both, in the course of two years, were laid in 
their graves nearly at the same time. 

“Charels Eaton, (for that was his name,) had now 
but one friend in the world—his Indian protector and 
preserver. ‘They lived and wandered together for many 
years, obtaining their living, as they were taught to do, 
in the wilderness, until at length the poor Indian was 
taken suddenly ill and died, leaving Charles entirely 
friendless and without a home. 

“Charles lived now, not because it was his own plea- 
sure, but because it was the will of heaven that he should 
live. He fora time sought to make himself happy in 
society ; but the noisy and cold-hearted world possessed 
nocharms for him. He sought the mountains, where he 
discovered a cave in which he entered and at once de- 
clared it his home while life remained. He has thus far 
kept his word, and,” said the old man, springing from 
his seat with the activity of a boy, ** Charles Eaton is the 
man, who has just saved you, my young friend, from the 
awful pangs of death !” 

I cannot describe my surprise on hearing this an- 
nouncement, coming upon me, as it did, so suddenly. I 
had in fact become so interested in the old man’s story, 
that [ had even forgotten the situation in which I was 
placed. 

We now sought rest from sleep; but little did I ob- 
tain. I however by the morning found myself suffi- 
ciently recruited to venture to return to the dwelling at 
the foot of the mountain and from thence home, which 
I did, after first having been directed to the right path 
by my own kind preserver—the Inpian Captive! 
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MOSES SMITING THE ROCK. 
BY N. C. BROOKS. 


No former miracles, that shed 

Upon the desert, streams and bread 

? >] 
Inspired with confidence or grace 

dD 

The faithless and the wicked race. 
Oppressed with thirst, with hunger faint, 
They vented murmur and complaint. 
‘Why bring ye to this barren coast 
Of heat and sand, our weary host 

’ >] 
Where neither fruit nor golden grain 

= an) ’ 
Appears through all the desert plain— 
No bough on which pomegranates shine, 
Nor figs, nor ciusters of the vine ; 
W here sparkles neither fount nor pool 
I 
The thirst to slake—the brow to cool. 
Why bring us to this land to die? 
y Ss 

Egypt had graves wherein to lie.” 


Their leaders, then, in anguish, bowed 
Their faces down, and mourned aloud, 
Until, from out the light that broke 
Around, the voice of God thus spoke— 
“Smite with the rod: the flinty rock 
Shall pour its streams for man and flock.” 


Then with the consecrated rod, 
Which curse or blessing brought from God, 
Toiled Moses up the pathless wild 
Of rocks, in sullen grandeur piled, 
While all the host was gathered round, 
By hope or fear in silence bound. 
“Why will ye murmur? Has the ear 
Grown heavy that was wont to hear? 
Or shortened is the mighty hand 
That brought you from oppression’s land ? 
That manna o’er the desert spread, 
And streams of living waters shed? 
Why tempt the Lord? Lift up your eyes! 
The self-same hand your want supplies: 
The bounty of his grace receive— 
Behold! ye rebels, and believe ; 
Behold !” and fell with jarring shock, 
Tl’ uplifted wand upon the rock: 
And inwardly was heard the rush 
Of prisoned waves in gurgling gush, 
With pleasure tingles every ear, 
As the refreshing sound they hear ; 
And every upraised eye is bright, 
And laughing with hope’s pure delight. 
The rod again descends—the rock 
its portal opens at the shock ; 
The stream leaps from its mountain‘home, 
Vith voice of rage and crest all foam, 
Aud thunders down the precipice 
In cataracts, that part and hiss 
And murmur ; and, in shining rills 
Slow winding, sigh among the hills. 


Ye wanderers through this wilderness, 
Bowed down with sorrow and distress, 
Go, when the head is sick—when faint 
The heart breathes out its mournful plaint ; 








And fevered with earth’s cares and strife, 
Is panting for the streams of life— 

Go to the Archetypal fount 

Of that which fiowed in Horeb’s mount, 
Amid the wilderness of Zin ; 

And drink till all is heaven within. 





STUDY OF THE LAW. 


It is a circumstance of frequent oecurrepce to behold 
a young man of superior intellectual attainments, ar- 
dently commencing the profession of the law, buoyed 
up by the friendly predictions of his associates, and a 
just consciousness of his own abilities. The road to 
high and honorable legal eminence appears to lie free 
and open before him: emulation excites him to present 
exertion: wealth and fame invite him from the distance. 

Yet in nine cases out of ten, the confidence of the 
young legal aspirant turns to doubt, distrust, despair— 
and the hopes of his friends end in disappointment and 
sorrow. And wherefore? Not because his mental facul- 
ties.relapse into mediocrity, but because he was not duly 
prepared for the arduous journey undertaken. His 
progress is slow—almost imperceptible. Every day 
teaches him the deficiencies of his knowledge, and 
opens to his view larger and larger fields of inquiry. 
The path is difficult, and he meets with a thousand 
undreamed-of obstacles to his progress. Human nature 
in its worst aspect is presented to his view, and sordid 
interest, vindictive malice, envy, hatred and all unchar- 
itableness, are the passions he has to combat, or is called 
on to sustain. His temper is thus tried in a hundred 
ways, and, it may happen that though he has a just 
cause, and a general knowledge of the law as connected 
with it, a single mis-step in practice, a want of confi- 
dence in addressing court or jury—an ignorance of 
the great and broad principles of the branch of law 
under consideration—a deficiency of application to the 
details of his case, physical weakness, or mental or ner- 
vous irritation, will accumulate difficulties in his pro- 
gress—and utterly debar him from success. 

Some, it is true, by an inherent force of mind bear up 
against the pressure, and in the end attain the high 
reputation of great lawyers. But how much oftener 
does the study of the law, once so inviting, become 
disgusting and tedious, and the brilliant promise of the 
youth, fade away in the obscurity of the man. 

This result is mainly attributable to our erroneous 
system of preparation. Somewhat, it is true, is owing 
to the miscalculations of young men themselves, to 
their misunderstanding the nature of the profession, 
their deeming it to be an easy as well as an honorable 
life, their considering the vocation of the law as the 
highway to political preferment, and, in too many 
instances, their mistaken belief that genius alone, with- 
out assiduity, is equal to the accomplishment of any 
object. The most general plan of preparation is this: 
A young man, after having been immaturely graduated 
at a college, wherein a four years’ course of miscel- 
laneous study ona variety of subjects has given him 
no thorouch knowledge of any, and sometimes, though 
rarely, With the advantage of a one year’s course of 
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legal lectures, enters the office of a practising attor- 
ney, there to abide until the lapse of the probationary 
period of three years, at the utmost, entitles him to claim 
the honors of a licence. 

Of some consider their respec- 


ass of students, 


as prisons, in which they are unwillingly 


thie 
tive offices 
= a onsets —a | ° ° , | | » a vhile hers 
immured for an hour or two each day; while others 
zealously devote themselves to the acquirement of legal 
Short as 


the allotted term of study is for those who ardently 


knowledge. But mark the fate of the latter. 
desire a knowledge of the law, their hours of study are 
No matter 
at what point the student's reflections have arrived, no 


liable to all sorts of vexatious interruptions. 


matter to What critical period his investigations have car- 
ried him; at a moment when, perhaps, the reason of all 
lie has read is yet wanting to fix it on his memory, the 
whole train of thought may be dispersed in an instant, 
and his struggling knowledge thrown irreclaimably back 
into ignorance. ‘The practice of the law has set periods 
and times for its operations, and the machinery of a suit 
cannot be stayed that the student may profit by the peru- 
sal of a case, or the opinion of some legal sage. Causes 
must be pushed onto judgment or decree, and the atten- 
tion of the anxious student is so often interrupted and 
averted that at last he despairingly ceases to bestow it, 
and worse than all, he falls into habits of idleness, 
always difficult to be eradicated. 

Such is the present state of things: such is the present 
method of studying law. Andas wellmightone attempt 
to teach an apprentice the artof engraving, by employ- 
ing him constantly in working at the press, or bearing 
the impressions to the print-sellers, as to instruct a stu- 
dent in the science of law by initiating him in the deep 
anystery of copying papers or counting their folios, 

- 

Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit, et alsit, 
Abstinuit venere et vino: 


Such of old was deemed the discipline necessary to one 
ambitious to excel in a mere physical excellence ; while 
now, he who aims at eminence in a science confes- 
sedly intricate and hard of mastery—a science requiring 
undivided attention and indefatigable application—has 
his attention rendered diffuse, and his application divided 
and minutely severed, This may tend tomake whatis 
called a sharp practitioner, one who will undertake any 
cause however perilous, in hopes by tacking and ma- 
neuvering and running to windward, to take advantage 
of his adversary—one of those thin, dried up, vulture- 
looking attorneys, whose little eyes twinkle with the 
light of long-kindled cunning, and who amass wealth, 
and bring disrepute on the law—men whose feelings are 
divided between their pleadings and their cost books, 
like Garrick betwixt Tragedy and Comedy, vibrating 
between their offices and the courts, erudite in special 
demurrers, and deeply learned in the fee bill or even 
beyond it, but with no more correct idea of the true ob- 
ject and high aim of the law, than the garbage-fed Hot- 
tentot possesses of the perfectibility of human nature. 
It is this that has brought the saying to pass, that the 
studying of the law tends to the narrowing of the mind. 
doc- 
trine, and-given to adogma the force ofan axiom. The 
paradox has become current in the schools and the sen- 
ate, and, in spite of multifarious practical contradictions 


It is this which has almost ripened the heresy into 
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to its truth, it has grown and flourished almost beyond 
eradication. Plausibie reasons and specious arguments 
are cited in support of it, and if we consider the study 
of the law merely as a means of livelihood there may 
But to consider the 
study of the seience of the law as one tending to con- 


be some reason for the assertion. 


tract the understanding, is irrational and absurd. In- 
stances innumerable could be cited to disprove it. De- 


mosthenes, Pericles, Cicero, the elder Antony and the 
elder Cato, were all lawyers in the strictest sense of the 
term; and minds more comprehensive than theirs sel- 
dom fall to the lot of man. The profession of Bacon, the 
man of universal lore, and who marked out the path 
for the progressive knowledge of sueceeding centuries, 
The names of More, of Mansfield, of 
Jones and of Brougham, need no comment, nor does 
that of Tfamilton, the skilful warrior, legislator and 
These are not one tithe of the names of 


was the law. 


Statesman. 
lawyers, distinguished for their extensive views and 
They are given 
for illustration and not for proof, for there is nothing in 
the subject itself that should tend to narrow the mind. 
Law is a science and a lofiy one. It is based on the 
rights of man by nature and society ; its object is the 
elucidation of truth; its end the attainment of justice. 


liberal minds, that could be adduced. 
’ 


Besides the rights of man, international differences and 
the claims of sovereigns may demand the attention of the 
lawyer. These certainly require a comprehensiveness of 
views incompatible with a narrowed intellect. The 
subjects of suits at law are co-extensive with human 
knowledge and pursuits, and the advocate may not only 
have need of an acquaintance with the moral sciences, 
but with the doctrines and principles of the mechanic arts 
and the customs of trades. Can there be then aught bet- 
ter calculated to elevate the mind, to cause it to break off 
the shackles of prejudices, and attain to high moral 
beauty, than the full, faithful and conscientious study- 
ing of the law? 

But in what manner is a remedy to be applied to 
the imperfections which exist in the study, and the 
evils which result from its practice? This is a serious 
question, and one in which every citizen is interested, 
and like many others of the same nature, one about 
which no citizen is concerned. It is a subject interest- 
ing, not only to the profession, but to the community 
at large. There is no person, be his pursuit what it 
may, that it does not touch. The law in its theory is 
truth and justice, and if properly administered it could 
not be made as it too often is, an engine of incalculable 
evil. 

The opinions I present are crude, but I am induced 
to hazard them, by a feeling solicitous to awaken atten- 
tion to the subject. 

As indolence in youth will hardly ripen into industry 
in age, and as the blight in the blossom produces rotten- 
ness in the fruit, so an imperfect and erroneous study- 
ing of the law will produce an imperfect and erroneous 
knowledge of it, and a deficiency of moral rectitude in 
the student will leave room for roguery and knavish- 
ness in the practitioner. The latter of these evils can- 
not be universally guarded against, but much can be 
done to correct the former. 

In the first place, the adoption of the law as a pro- 
fession should be maturely weighed in the mind by the 
young student before venturing on it. De should ex- 
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amine his mind thoroughly; he should question his 
He should look 
upon the study of the law abstractedly from every 
thing else. He 
tented with a life of constant labor and secluded study. 
He should review his course, and observe if he has 
He 


should separate the pursuit of the law from its inci- 


passions, his habits, his capacities. 


should ask himself if he will be con- 


exhibited unwavering perseverance in any thing. 


dental honors, its fame and the acquirements it begets, 
and reflect whether he can love it for itsown sake. He 
should be assured that he will be able to abandon all 
allurements for the sake of its study. If he cannot 
solve all these points satisfactorily, let him abandon all 
idea of pursuing the study of the law, or resolve to be 
contented with a mediocrity of attainment. 

There are mental and moral requisites to the study 
and to the practice of the law. I believe sincerely that 
the standing and acquirements of a man depend upon 
himself, and that it is only the greater or less discip- 
line and culture that the mind is’ subjected to, that 
makes the difference. It may be objected, that difier- 
ing circumstances affect the result; but superiority to 
circumstances is exactly what marks and distinguishes 
the great man. He, therefore, who is about commencing 
the study of the law, should question himself closely 
to what he has wrought up his moral faculties: to good 
If to evil or 
idleness, let him first correct his error, or give up his 
resolve. 


or to evil; to industry or to idleness. 


If to good and industry, he may with strong 
hope carry his scrutiny farther. ‘The mental and moral 
requisites to the study of the law and its practice are, 
perseverance of purpose, a love of truth, a logical con- 
formation of mind, a close discrimination, a quick and 
correct perception ; or, if a slow perception, then a fa- 
culty of shutting out partial conclusions until the whole 
subject is before the mind; an abhorrence of vice, a 
freedom from dissipation in any shape, a scrupulous, 
unswerving, indomitable integrity, an unshaken equa- 


nimity of temper, and an undeviating courtesy of 


manner. 

The mental preparatory attainments necessary are, 
a knowledge of the Latin language, both the classic and 
the mogern; a general acquaintance with miscellaneous 
classical literature, and with the arts and sciences; 
practised skill in metaphysical analysis and mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

This may appear a startling enumeration to the stu- 
dent, but L am convinced that with industry and judz- 
every one. Ifa 
student possesses an upright heart, he embraces in that 
alone one half the list. 


ment all these are within the reach of 


As to the rest, it is true they 
will require assiduous application, and without that it 
is very useless to undertake the study. Any gentle- 
man would be ashamed of himself, if his attainments 
did not reach to at least me half of what we have set 
down; and as to the mental habitudes spoken of, they 
are so concatenated together and dependant on each 
other, that the student who attains one link may 
easily draw the whole chain to his possession. The 
acquiring of one, will constitute a relaxation to the pur- 
suit of the others; and so long as the student recollects 
his aim and object, his multifarious studies will all con- 
duce to his advancement. 

The intellectual discipline of the intended lawyer 


must be strict and constant. He must lay the founda- 








tions broad and deep ere he attempts to rear his strue- 
ture. As the healthful operations of the corporeal func- 
tions is of the deepest importance to every student, let 
not the sanguine student of the law consider that time 
wasted, which within proper limits is devoted to exer- 
cise. Vigorous exercise regularly pursued inparts ac- 
tivity tothe mental faculties, whereas indolence of body 


gradually spreads a damning influence over the mind. 


| Regularity in mental pursuits is also a requisite of the 


hichest 


time to his different necessities and avocations. 


moment. The student should apportion his 
In the 
spirit of the lines quoted by Lord Coke, I would say to 
the student, 


Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus «quis, 
Quatuor orabis, des epulisque duas ; 
Quod superest ultra sacris largire camenis. 


Having settled these points, let him next decide upon 
the best means of fulfilling the term of study required by 
the rules of court. Since it is necessary to spend a cer- 
tain time in the office of a practising attorney, the 
choice in this respect is limited to the advantages of 
different oftices. And here may be suggested to the 
student the fallacy of the prevailing idea, that the office 
of an old practitioner is preferable to that of a young 
one. The actual knowledge gained in either, cannot 
extend much beyond an acquaintance with the routine 
of business. The knowledge of practice that may be 
gained in an office where considerable business is car- 
ried on, is limited, and the attainment of it illy compen- 
sates for the heavy sacrifice it requires. In a “large 
office” no regular course of study can be pursued, nor 
can even a desultory one be very extensive. It may be 
said that the supervision of the student’s reading by an 
experienced lawyer is of great advantage, and so it 
probably is, when exercised ; but the lawyers best quali- 
fied for such superintendence, are those who in general 
are too much occupied with their business to bestow 
much time on their students, or, as the rules more cor- 
rectly style them, their clerks. What is generally the 
fact? When the legal tyro first enters an office, Black- 
stone is placed in his hands, and after that he is left to 
his own guidance, until, admonished by his approaching 
examination, he instinctively directs his attention to the 
rules of practice. Blackstone is an invaluable treatise, 
and worthy of all commendation. It is so orderly in its 
arrangements, so clear in its positions, so rational in its 
spirit, and so full, yet just, in its learning, that it may 
well be doubted if any scientific work was ever so well 
executed. Coke probably possessed more abstruse learn- 
ing, but we may vainly seek for hours for any particu- 
lar point in his chaos of legal erudition, His deep 
learning and acute intellect give an oracular stamp to 
all his writings; but as if uttered in the inspiration of 
the moment, they are as much distinguished for their 
But Blackstone is at 
once learned and clear, correct and methedical. Never- 
theless, Blackstone is not the work that should be first 
placed in the hands of an American student. Should 
it be, he will learn what afterwards he must unlearn ; 


irregularity as their infallibility. 


ind, as Bolingbreke remarked, it is an easier road to 
knowledge from ignorance, than from error; and much 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries, applied to American law, 
would be erroneous. The law of England, though it is 
the source of our law, differs from it in many respects 
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extremely, and in others in such slight degrees, that to 
separate them will require a subtle memory inge- 
niously exercised. ‘The constitution of England should 
be studied, but not before our own. "The legislation of 
England should interest us, but our own should be 
paramount. Again, America has remedied many of 
the imperfections, and abolished many of the evils of 
the English code. Our doctrine of real estate has also 
been remodelled and simplified. Fifty years since, the 
barrister from Westminster might have argued the 
briefs in our courts with as little special preparation as 
athome. TVifty years hence, the language of the one 
bar will be as it were a different dialect from that of the 
other, unless England should, as she now seems in- 
clinej, keep pace with our improvement. Why, then, 
should the student first peruse a work which, if trusted 
to as law, will lead to error, and if not yielded credence 
to, will unsettle and disturb his mind? After he has 
acquired an outline of American law, a perusal of 
Blackstone will be beneficial. But admitting that the 
“Commentaries” constitute the proper work for a be- 
ginner, the supervising power ends with that; and it 
may well be doubted if most lawyers would not be 
perplexed by the question, ‘What course of reading 
do you recommend to your students?” This fancied 
advantage of an eminent lawyer’s oflice is none in 
reality ; while in the office of an attorney of limited 
practice, the student would have ten times more leisure 
for his studies. 

3ut supposing the student to have made choice of 
his office, and that he has opportunity fer study, and 
uses it; he cannot have those advantages which he 
should have. ‘The system itself is wrong, fundamen- 
tally wrong. For those young gentlemen of indepen- 
dent fortune, who take up the profession of the law, 
merely because, in this country, a young man without 
any pursuit or profession would be an anomoly ; or for 
those who adopt it because it is eminently honorable, 
or because it is considered the high road to place and 
power, without any determination of trusting to it as 
a profession, the present course of study is fully suffi- 
cient. But for him who desires, if entrusted with 
power, to use it rightly, or who intends to make the 
law his business and his study—who is anxious to be- 
come master of the law and its spirit—who expects to 
devote his whole life to its ardent pursuit,—to such a 
one, how utterly inappropriate and inadequate is the 
present method of study! It allows barely sufficient 
time to obtain a general knowledge of the local laws, 
but is altogether incompetent to imbue the mind with a 
deep and solid acquaintance with its broad and general 
principles. He cannot go up to the source of the 
stream and drink from its fountains, but he must receive 
it polluted and adulterated, as it has floated down to 
him. His time is divided between the business of the 
office and his studies ; and in the regulation of the lat- 
ter, he has to trust to his own judgment, or at best, to 
the casual advice of one more competent. Why should 
such a plan be pursued in regard to students of the 
law, when one so different is deemed necessary for 
those of other liberal professions. Students of medi- 
cine must spend all their time in the pursuit of that 
science; they must follow a collegiate course exclu- 
sively relating to their profession, undisturbed by other 
pursuits. Why, then, should not the student of the 











law pursue a similar plan, aad his time be exclusively 
devoted to his studies? 

The establishment of a law university, in which the 
pursuit of the science should be the primary object, 
and in which it should be pursued assiduously, metho- 
dically, and on a broad and philosophical basis, is to 
our country a matter of the highest moment. From 
the profession of the law rise up a large proportion of 
our statesmen, legislators and judges; the originators, 
the makers, and the expounders of the law. And when 
we consider how much, in our constitutional govern- 
ments, we are directed and restrained by the law—how 
necessary it is to our safety and protection—how it is 
interwoven with our daily avocations, and with ail our 
relations to others, it seems indispensable to our hap- 
piness and security, that those who make, and those 
who practically direct the application of our laws, 
should be men of deep and extensive learning in the 
principles of human nature—of a general and intelli- 
gent acquaintance with the arts, sciences and pursuits 
of the community—of a great and pervading know- 
ledge of the practical operation of principles in times 
past and the present; that they should be men skilful 
in matters of finance, commerce, trade, manufactures, 
agriculture, and all the modes in which the talents 
and propensities of citizens are manifested ; that they 
should be above bribery and corruption ; in short, that 
they should be of such honesty, knowledge and judg- 
ment, that the laws of their making should be obeyed 
through a sense of their justice, rather than their 
weight, and their expositions of laws made, should 
maintain the right, and right the wrong. 

But, independent of the senate and the bench, how 
necessary it is that the practising lawyer should bea 
man of extensive acquirements and learning—that he 
should be able clearly to discern the right, and de- 
tect the wrong—to understand fully the principles of 
iaw, and be abie to apply them accurately to the case 
before him. How much of useless, expensive litiga- 
tion would then be avoided—how much wear and tear 
of feeling would be saved—how many a family be pre- 
vented from dividing against itsel{—how much knavery 
and roguery blasted in its incipiency—how many a 
man saved from beggary and despair—how many a 
wife from sadness and a broken heart—how many a 
child from vice, from guilt, from the dungeon. 

A knavish lawyer is productive of a wider extent of 
misery than is generally supposed, because, although 
the misery be evident, the cause is unsuspected. Look 
through the circles formed by his clients and their op- 
ponents—you behold bankrupts, profligates, knaves, 
rogues—the last in all their infinite variety, from the 
dollar-extorting cheat, who but just escapes an indict- 
ment for larceny or highway robbery, by his knowledge 
of law, to the splendid rascal, who confiscates estates 
by legal ingenuity, and proves himself statute-honest 
by the subtlety of his villainy, and the depth of his 
casuistry in the ethies of the law. It requires no faith 
in animal magnetism to support the belief that, when 
finesse, chicanery, and knavishness inhabit the mind 
of the lawyer, they soon pass into the mind of the 
client. 

Next, take the case of an unskilful advocate. To 
his hands may be confided cases of the greatest im- 
portance. Confiding friends may entrust to his gui- 
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dance matters involving their fortunes, their estates, 
their eredit, or their reputation. Step by step he 
blunders on, in his short-sighted ignorance, believing 
each step correct, until at last his client is involved in 
harassing, expensive, ruinous litigation. It is of the 
essence of ignorance to believe itself wise, and the con- 
ceited and superficial smatterer in the law hardens 
himself in his unbelief, like Pharaoh, though portents 
and miracles contend against him; and hence the dan- 
ger: for the experience that a client gains by schooling 
in litigation, is among the dearest he can purchase ; the 
light it gives is not a beacon to conduct his vessel to its 
haven, but the burning of the fragments of the wreck 
by which he would fain comfort and cheer himself in 
his despair. If a lawyer of this cast is defeated, he 
rails against judges and juries; they are all num- 
sculls and blockheads——the judge had some personal or 
political bias against him, or the jury decided “clear 
against the judge’s charge”—the case must be appealed 
from, or there must be a new trial, or the like; and thus 
he will run a cause through the whole scale of legal 
tribunals, up and down the forensic gamut, until the 
costs outswell the subject matter of dispute—until 
there is no longer a higher Court of Appeals, except 
that beyond the grave, whose grand summoner is 
Death, and where no advocates avail, save good deeds 
done in the body, and the mercy of the Great Judge 
himself, 


judged. 








Again, suppose the case of an upright and conscien- 
tious advocate, who, believing that a cause entrusted to 
him is just, has devoted to it hours, days, weeks of 
preparation ; who has omitted no care, no toil, no re- 
search ; who has conducted his cause safely to his argu- 
ment, through all the snares and pitfalls of practice 
and pleading; and then, after expending on it all the 
stores of his knowledge, and allowing his feelings to be 
engrossed by it, is at last hopelessly defeated. Suppose 
him to have been right, yet overcome. This may be. 
Courts are fallible; rules of law imperfect. But has 
he not been too sanguine—has he not given his atten- 
tion to the details of his case, when the elucidation of | 
the principles involved required it; has he not over- 








rated his capability for argument; was there no fault 
in his logic; was he prepared to render his case as | 
clear to others as it seemed to his own mind; has he 
not, in his conviction of the equity of his case, forgot- | 
ten that in society, equity is fenced in by laws, and 
that in pursuit of the former we must obey the direc-| 
tions of the latter? 


From these considerations, and 
such as these, let the ingenuous student draw a profita- | 
ble lesson. 

Again, how much litigation arises from the imper-. 
fect or erroneous wording of laws, and how essentially 
requisite for the guidance of the citizen, is clearness 
and lucidness in the statute. Municipal law has been | 
well defined to be a rule of civil action prescribed by | 
the superior power in the state, and which the citizen 
is bound to obey. Ev ry good citizen acknowledges 
the obligation, but in many eases, may be extremely | 
puzzled to ascertain what the rule is, and be no better | 
off than the subjects of that tyrant who caused his | 
edicts to be written in small characters, and posted on 
high pillars, so that they were illegible to all. This, 
difficulty in ascertaining the meaning of some statutes, 
does not arise from the imperfection of language, 


or. 
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any inherent obstacle to the proper expression of the 
meaning of the law-giver, but to carelessness or igno- 
rance in those who indite the laws. ‘They leave a loop 
to hang a doubt on, use words of disputable meaning, 
particularize to the exclusion of a general principle, 
and in their anxiety to enumerate every case, omit 
many points which without the enumeration would 
have been covered by the rule. Men not properly edu- 
cated and informed are often raised to the rank of 
legislators, and of course entrusted with the drafting of 
laws; and the consequence is, that loose verbose, am- 
biguous, crude, hastily conceived statutes are enacted 
and declared to be law. Such laws are but firebrands 
in the community, and the subtlety, the ingenuity, the 
acuteness, or the astuteness of lawyers, clients and 


judges, lead the meaning of the statute a dance of fifty 


or a hundred years before it becomes settled and ad- 
And then such adjudications !—such violent 
wanderings of significations!—such felicitous conjec- 
tures of the meaning of the legislature!—and in the 
meanwhile such insecurity in contracts !—such glorious 
fields for litigation—such harvests of fees and costs—all 
which would have been unnecessary or uncalled for, if 
the sapient Solon who started the apple of discord, had 
been a man fitted for his sphere.* 

Now let us suppose that in every legislative body 
there were a few men who had been properly nurtured 
by the principles and educated in the bearing of laws— 
skilled in human nature and its practical workings— 
elevated to moral dignity and inspired by love of truth ; 
let us suppose that our lawyers also were such men, 
and that our judges were the like: could any of the 
results depicted in the few last paragraphs occur? 
Would not the influgnee of such men be felt through- 
out all the ramifications of our laws; and would not 
the pursuit of law be the most ennobling of human 
sciences, if directed merely to the attainment of justice, 
rather than to the shrouding of guilt and wrong under 
the dubious expressions of statutes, or counterpoising 
the iniquity of a client by the ingenuity of his ad- 
vocate ? 

To give a legal university the importance and influ- 
ence it ought to possess, many things are requisite. 
Students ought not to be admitted into it until their 
gencral education is completed. They should be scho- 
lars in general knowledge ere they become students of 
law. ‘They should have attended to the requisites enu- 
merated in the former part of this essay—and should 
enter the university with healthy constitutions, correct 
habits, good morals—the morals of principle and not 


merely of circumstances, and a resolution to master the 


science, and for the term of their studentship to pursue 
it unwaveringly and uninterruptedly. Then if the 
means of instruction be commensurate, and the mode 
proper, the students of the law might become, what too 
often they are not—fit and faithful trustees of the rights 
of the community, composers of strife, elucidators and 
guardians of right and equity, upright men, influential 
citizens, polished and intellectual scholars. 

The writer’s waut of leisure prevents his enterirg 


*The same remarks may be applied to unskilful draughts- 
men and conveyancers, whose bungling deeds of conveyance o! 


| settlement, wills, leases, and written contracts, produce dispute 


and strife as certainly as in nature certain effects follow the 
causes which God has decreed they must follow. 
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at present into a full detail of his idea of what a law 


. , TT hiatal 

ubnivel ity HOLIC DE, GG Eils Is Luc i€ss Ibportant, as 
S ’ ! : 

this cs: iy is rather sugvestive th nh practi ul. dt as but 

a survey of the eround ou which the edifice Is to be 


erected, the arch et will come afterwards. But it 


may be proper here to indicate the general plan and 
principles, to sow seed for thought—and leave the de- 
velopment and maturing for reflection and experience. 
It is now tine, that in the more thickly settled poruion 
of our country the practice of the law should be divided, 
and consequently the studies at the university so con- 
ducted that each student might apply himself particu- 
larly to that braneh of the profession which he might 
intend to pursue. Conveyancers, attorneys and solici- 
tors, and counsellors and advyoeates, comprise the divi- 
sions that seem proper, Toconve yancers would belong 
the drawing all papers relating to the transfer or in- 
cumbrancing of real estate, such as wills, deeds, mort- 
gages, leases, settlements, trusts, uses, powers, fines, 
recoveries, abstracts of titles, and the like. To the 
attorneys and solicitors, the practical conducting of all 
suits, the drafting of pleadings and proceedings, the 
collecting of evidence, &e. ‘To the counsellors, who 
might be again divided into chamber counsel, and ad- 
vocates at the bar would appertain the giving of advice 


upon legal rights and liabilities, upon settling or com- 


promising matters of dispute, the settling of the form of 


i 
pleadings and proceedings, and the attending to the 
trial of causes, and arguments of cases. 

It may be objected that there would be few willing 
to confine themselves to the rank of attorneys and so- 
licitors, but that all would aspire to be counsellors. 
To this we may reply both by fact and argument, that 
in England where a similar division has obtained, no 
such inconvenience occurs; and further, that whatever 
aspirations the mind may entertain for a higher exercise 
of its powers are checked and confined within their 
proper sphere by the actual limitation of those powers. 
And moreover, it would be found that those persons 
who had been weil schooled as attorneys and solicitors, 
would make the most accomplished and ready, and 
therefore most successful counsellors, when they should 
choose to change their vocation. 

As to the professorships in our university, there 
should be one of logic—that the student’s mind might 
be trained to close and severe reasoning, induction, 
analysis, comparison, the detection of sophistry the 
most subtle, and of fallacy the most plausible. There 
should be one of rhetoric—that he might deliver a de- 
duction of reason or a statement of facts in a clear and 
lucid order, in language choice yet determinate—ner- 
vous yet graceful. A professorship of moral philosophy 


would be requisite, for by a contemplation of their 
duties as members of God's great family, the students 
would discover that the streams of the law descend 


istice, and thus 


from the great fountains of truth and }j 
ineline tocherish in their hearts a deep r attachment for 
pursue itupright- 


their profession, and a deeper desire t 
ly and honorably. A professorship of history and histo- 
rical jurisprudence would be essentially necessary, for 
the “thing that hath been is the thing that shall be,” and 
experience is the great corrective of legislation. This 


presents a wide field; for the law keeps progress with 


i ' D 


science, trade, commerce, and all other branches of 


human pursuits; It has ofien changed the destiny of a 














people—and to trace out the effect of laws on morals 
and of morals on laws would be curious and instructive. 
liternational law, so essential to the admiralty pleader, 
so necessary in the pursuit of rights springing from 
treaties, or of rights delayed or destroyed by war, 
would demand a separate professor, So, too, of the 
civil law, which as regards all matters of contract (a 
comprehensive title in the law) is “fons et principium,” 
and which though not law here by enactment, involves 
and elucidates the principles of justice so ‘fully, so 
clearly, so justly, and has furnished so large a portion 
of the basis of the law of all civilized nations, that he 
who is well skilled in its teachings, shall have little 
more of general principles to learn. In regard to con- 
stitutional and municipal laws, and their various divi- 
sions, statute law and common law, and the subdivi- 
sions, maritime, commercial, criminal, &e. no remarks 
are necessary. ‘They are too essential to be overlooked 
by any. 

Although I have now fulfilled all I proposed to em- 
brace in this essay—fulfilled not according to the im- 
portance of the subject, but to the extent of my leisure 
and present object, [ cannot forbear citing one or two 
passages from Lord Coke’s English Prefaces to the 
second and third parts of his Reports, 

** Now for the degrees of the law,” says he, “as there 
be in the universities of Cambridge and Oxford divers 
degrees, as general sophisters, bachelors, masters, doc- 
tors, of whom be chosen men for eminent and judicial 
places, both in the church and ecclesiastical courts; so 
in the profession of the law, there are mootemen, (which 
are those that argue readers cases in houses of chan- 
cery, both in terms and grand vacations.) Of moote- 
men, after eight years study or thereabouts, are chosen 
utter barristers; of these are chosen readers in inns of 
chancery: Of utter barristers, after they have been of 
that degree tweive years at least, are chosen benchers, or 
ancients; of which one, that is of the puisne sort, reads 
yearly in summer vacation, and is called a single reader ; 
and one of the ancients that had formerly read, reads 
in Lent vacation, and is called a double reader, and 
commonly it is between his first and second reading, 
about nine or ten years. And out of those the king 
makes choice of his attorney, and solicitor general, &c. 
And of these readers, are sergeants elected by the king, 
and are, by the king’s writ, called ad stalum & gradum 
servientis adlerem, * * *” 

“or the young student, which most commonly com- 
eth from one of the universities, for his entrance or be- 
ginning were first instituted, and erected eight houses of 
chancery, to learn there the elements of the law, * * * 


7 
: 


Each of the houses of court consists of readers above 


er 
o 


iwenty ; of utter barristers above thrice so many ; of 
young gentlemen about the number of eight or nine 
score, Who there spend their time in study of law, and 
in commendable exercises fit for gentlemen: the judges 
of the law and sergeants being commonly above the 
number of twenty, are equally distinguished into two 
higher and more eminent houses, called Sergeant’s Inn: 
all these are not far distant one from another, and all 
together do make the most famous university for pro- 
fession of law only, or of any one human science that is 
in the world, and advanceth itself above all others, 
quantum iter viburna cupressus. In which houses of 
court and chancery, the readings and other exercises 
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of the laws therein continually used, are most excellent 
and behoofful for attaining to a knowledge of the law. 
And of these things this taste shall suffice, for they 
would require, if they should be treated of, a treatise 
by itself.” 

Thus far runs the eulogy of our quaint old master 
in regard to the English University ; and thus would 
his humble student close his remarks by an eulogy on 
the law itself, 

Ina 
government based on true principles, the law is the sole 
sovereign of the nation, 


The spirit of true law is all equity and justice. 


It watches over its subjects in 
their business, in their recreation, and their sleep. It 
guards their fortunes, their lives, and their honors. In 
the broad noonday and the dark midnight it ministers 
to their security. It accompanies them to the altar and 
the festal board. It watches over the ship of the mer- 
chant, though a thousand leagues intervene; over the 

















seed of the husbandman abandoned for-a season to the 
earth; over the studies of the student, the labors of the 
mechanic, the opinions of every man. None are high 
enough to offend it with impunity, none so low that it 
scorns to protect them. It is throned with the king, 
and sits in the seat of the republican magistrate ; but 
it also hovers over the couch of the lowly, and stands 
sentinel at the prison, scrupulously preserving to the 
felon whatever rights he has not forfeited. The light 
of the law illumes the palace and the hovel, and sur- 
rounds the cradle and the bier. The strength of the 
law laughs fortresses to scorn, and spurns the intrench- 
ments of iniquity. The power of the law crushes the 
power of men, and strips wealth of every unrighteous 
immunity. It is the thread of Dedalus to guide us 
through the labyrinths of cunning. It is the spear of 
Ithuriel to detect falsehood and deceit. It is the faith 
of the martyr to shield us from the fires of persecution. 
It is the good man’s reliance—the wicked one’s dread— 
the bulwark of piety—the upholder of morality—the 
guardian of right—the distributor of justice. 


Its power 
is irresistible—its dominion indisputable. 


It is above 
us and around us, and within us—we cannot fly from its 
protection—we cannot avert its vengeance. 

Such is the law in its essence; such it should be in 
its enactments; such, too, it would be, if none aspired 
to its administration but those with pure hearts, enlarged 
views and cultivated minds. 





IMITATED 
From the Old Prove neal, 
There was a knight, a valiant knight, his sty! 


Maine, 
And on his fair escute} 


e was Guy de 


eon there 


as never a spot or stain, 
His lands were broad, his castle i, his servitors were brave, 
Yet they could not Sir Guy de Maine from soerrow’s thraldom 


Save. 

His liegemen say, and well know they, that when Sir Guy was 
young, 

An old witch wife he forced to strife, with woman’s sword--the 
tongue ; 

And that the hag, in anger harsh, put on the boy a spell, 

That he ‘alas and weil-a-day”? till death remembered well. 
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Thy lands, said she, are fair to see—thyself art tall and fair, 
And in thy breast a heart doth rest that prempts to plan and dare, 
And thy right arm shall win success in warfare and in chase, 


And thou shalt yield to none, I ween, in prowess or in grace. 


Around thee, men in awe; 
true, 
And old men bid their 


hall bend—thy friends be firm and 


i 


a mona 


lo¢ nd bear themselves as you, 
But thou shalt bear a heavy curse upon thy daring heart, 


Mar! 


s, mark me well, young Guy, I say that curse shall not 


depart. 


Men mey be friends t > the Cy I 


oil 
Salud, 


and women too may seek 
and pelf, and honeyed 


A 


To wed thee for thy lait 
speak ; 
But if thou wedst 


words may 


, thou wedst a wife 
Do that, and I will wish for the 


without a loving heart-—- 


through life no greater smart! 


It is not that thou canst not woo, for none shall breathe the lay 

To softer notes, or triflings bland in sweeter accents say ; 

But, mark me well, young Guy, and list to this witch spell of 
mine-- 

The heart of gentle woman, Guy, it never can be thine. 

Young Guy grew up, and first was he in tournament and field, 

y the sword so well or mace so massive wield, 


Ww 
’ 


For none could dra 


And lemans clang around him too, and hung upon his breast, 


But loved him not, for on his brow the witch’s spell did rest. 


Sir Gi i man, 


(For the darkest locks will whiten beneath sorrow’s withering 
ban,) 

nd said, when near the glad time was to quit this weary life, 

o woman spake the truth to me, but that weird and old witch 
Wife. 


ly sunk to an early tomb, albeit a grey-hairec 


A 
N 





MSS. OF TH: JEFFERSON.* 
I. 


Monrice.xo, Nov. 31, ’10. 

Dear Sir :—Your third packet is received before the 
second had been returned. It is now inclosed, and the 
other shall go by the next post. I find as before nothing 
to correct but those errors of the copyist which you 
would have corrected yourself before committed to the 
press. If it were practicable to send me the original 
sheets with the translated, perhaps my equal familiarity 
with both languages might enable me sometimes to be 
of some advantage: but | presume that might be diffi- 
cult and of little use, searcely perhaps of any. I thank 
you for the copy of Williams. I have barely dipped 
into it a little: enough however to see he is far short 
of the luminous work you are publishing. Indeed I 
think that the most valuable work of the present age. 
I received from Williams some years ago his book on 
I found him to be a man of sound 
and true principles, but not knowing how he got at them, 
and not able to trace or develope them for others, 

Il believe with you, that the crisis of England is come. 


the claims of authors. 


What will be its issue it is vain to prophecy ; somany 
thousand contingencies may turn up to affect its direc- 


tion. Were l to hazard a guess, it would be, that they 


will become a mil 


itary despotism. ‘Their recollections of 
the portion of liberty they have enjoyed will render 


* In the work edited by Mr. T. J. Randolph entitled “Memoirs, 
Correspondence, and Miscellanies from the papers of Thomas 
Jefferson,” there are several letters addressed to the late Col. 
Duane of Philadelphia. These, which are not in that work, 
and which it is believed have not appeared elsewhere, are now 


published from the original MSS. 
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force necessary to retain them under pure monarchy. 
Their pressure upon us has been so severe and so unprin- 
cipled that we cannot deprecate their fate, though we 
might wish to see their naval power kept up to the level 
of that of the other principal powers separately taken. 
sut may it not take a very different turn? Her paper 
credit annihilated, her precious metals must become her 
circulating medium. ‘The taxes which can be levied 
upon her people in these will be trifling in comparison to 
what they could pay in paper money. Her navy then 
will be unpaid, unclothed, unfed. Will such a body 
of men suffer themselves to be dismissed and to starve ? 
Will they not mutiny, revolt, embody themselves under 
a popular Admiral, take possession of the Western 
and Bermuda Islands, and act on the Algerine system? 
If they should not be able to act on this broad scale, 
they will become individual pirates and the modern 
Carthage will end as the old one has done, I am 
sorry fur her people, who are individually as respec- 
table as those of other nations. It is her government 
which is so corrupt, and which has destroyed the nation. 
It was certainly the most corrupt and unprincipled 
government on earth. I should be glad to see their 
farmers and mechanics come here; but 1 hope their 
nobles, priests and merchants will be kept at home, to 
be moralized by the discipline of the new government. 

The young stripling whom you describe, is probably 
as George Nicholas used to say, ‘in the plenitude of 
puppyism!? Such coxcombs do not serve even as 
straws to show which way the wind blows, 

Alexander is unquestionably a man of an excellent 
heart and of very respectable strength of mind: and he 
is the only sovereign whocordially lovesus. Bonaparte 
hates our government because it is a living libel on his. 
The English hate us because they think our prosperity 
filched from theirs, Of Alexander’s sense of the merits 
of our form of government, of its wholesome operation 
on the condition of the people, and of the interest he 
takes in the success of our experiment, we possess the 
most unquestionable proofs: and to him we shall be 
indebted if the rights of neutrals to be settled whenever 
peace is made shall be extended beyond the present 
belligerents, that is tosay, European neutrals ; as George 
and Napoleon of mutual consent and common hatred 
against us would concur in excluding us. I thought it 
a salutary measure to engage the powerful patronage of 
Alexander at conferences for peace, at a time when 

Jonaparte was courting him; and altho’ circumstances 
have lessened its weight, yet it is prudent for us to 
cherish his good dispositions, as those alone which will 
be exerted in our favor when that occasion shall occur. 


He like ourselves sees and feels the atrociousness of 
both belligerents. I salute you with great esteem and 
respect. TH: JEFFERSON. 


Col. Duane. 
Il. 
Monriceiro, Sept. 18, °13. 
Dear Sir :—Repeated inquiries on the part of Senator 
Tracy what has become of bis book, (the MS. L last 
sent you,) oblige me to ask of you what I shall say to 
him. 
I congratulate you on the brilliant affair of the Enter- 
prize and Boxer. No heart is more rejoiced than mine 
at these mortifications of English pride and lessons to 








Europe that the English are not invincible at sea. And 
if these successes do not lead us too far into the navy 
mania, all willbe well. But whenareto cease the severe 
lessons we receive by land, demonstrating our want 
of competent officers? The numbers of our country- 
men betrayed into the hands of the enemy by the 
treachery, cowardice or incompetence of our high offi- 
cers, reduce us to the humiliating necessity of acquies- 
cing in the brutal conduct observed towards them. 

When during the last war I put Governor Hamilton 
and Major Hay into a dungeon and in irons for having 
themselves personally done the same to the American 
prisoners who had fallen into their hands, and was 
threatened with retaliation by Philips then returned to 
N. York, I declared to him I would load ten of their Sara- 
toga prisoners (then under my care and within half a 
dozen miles of my house) with double irons for every 
American they should misuse under pretence of retali- 
ation: and it put an end tothe practice. But the ten for 
one are now with them. Our present hopes of being 
able to do something by land seem to rest on Chauncey- 
Strange reverse of expectations, that our land force 
should be under the wing of our little navy. Accept 
the assurance of my esteem and respect. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 
Genl. Duane. 





SONNET. TO ZANTE. 
BY E. A. POE. 


Fair isle, that from the fairest of all flowers 

Thy gentlest of all gentle names dost take, 
How many memories of what radiant hours 

At sight of thee and thine at once awake! 
Flow many scenes of what departed bliss! 

How many thoughts of what entombed hopes! 
H{[ow many visions of a maiden that is 

No more—no more upon thy verdant slopes! 
Vo more !-——alas, that magical sad sound 

Transforming all! Thy charms shall please no more— 
Thy memory no more! Accursed ground 

Henceforth [ hold thy flower-enamelled shore, 
O, hyacinthine isle! O, purple Zante, 
[sola d’oro! Fior di Levante! 





PHILOSOPHY OF ANTIQUITY. 
NO. Il. . : 
Mant petimus ceelum temeraria. 


We have seen that Pythagoras was a traveller; that 
he had passed over the greater part of the “terra veteri- 
bus nota.” It is true by many authors he is said not to 
have passed beyond Egypt. In modern times this opi- 
nion has been supported by Lempriere. How far he 
travelled cannot now be ascertained, nor is it desirable 
otherwise than a mere gratification of curiosity, that it 
should be. We judge him not by his pretensions, but 
by what he has done for the cause of human science. 

Lempriere says, from Egypt he came to Samos; 








there particularly did he wish to open his school; to his 
countrymen was he most willing to impart those secret 
stores of wisdom that he had so laboriously striven for, 
and so honorably gained. His wishes were disappointed, 
and his want of success offers a painful corroboration of 
that famed maxim, that “no one is a prophet in his na- 
tive land.” 

He was again a wanderer in the islands of the A2gean, 
and on the inain land of Greece. Atthe court of Leon 
of Achaia he first assumed the title of philosopher. ‘The 
oceasion of his assuming 
think by Aulus Gellius, 
morsels of the gossip of 


it, as handed down to us, I 
is one of the most delicious 
antiquity now in our posses- 
sion. 

Leon, struck with admiration at his universality of 
knowledge, asked him which of all arts did he prefer? 
Pythagoras answered after this fashion: “No art or 
trade, oh king, do I follow ; to none of them do I sub. 
ject myself, but my business is the art of arts—philoso- 
phy.” And to the king’s question, “ What sort of thing 
is this philosophy?” be is reported to have answered: 
“Life is like unto an Olympic game. And as there are 
who visit Elis, some to contend for the victory for glory’s 
sake, and some for the, prize alone, and others who 
come to ply their trades, and more whose object is to 
watch the contest, so in life, chiefs and warriors strug- 
gle for the ascendancy, merchants and artizans sell their 
wares, and some few look on as spectators, study the 
wayward theory, despising the animal contest of the 
one, and the trickery of the other; yet as the bee of 
Hybla extracts sweet honey from the rankest weed, they 
draw useful morals and sound wisdom from the atten- 
tive observance of the actions of each. ‘These morals 
and wisdom are philosophy, and the spectators are its 
votaries.” 

1 know not if memory furnishes aright either the an- 
ecdote or its author; but all will admit its truth to 
whomsoever it belongs. 

His sojourn at Phlius was not long, and once more 
he returned to Samos. He opened successfully a pub- 
lic school of philosophy, and occasionally retiring to a 
lovely and beautiful cave with his chosen friends and 
favorite scholars, he imparted with all the mystery of 
an eastern priest to his bands of Neophytes, those truths 
which the laws of his land, and the opinions of the age, 
rendered it impossible and impolitic for him to discourse 
of in publie. 

‘The mystery with which his Esoterics were taught, 
has caused some to rank him among impostors; but 
may it not be, that this apparent mystery results from 
the exaggeration of the excluded crowd. Samos he was 
fureed to quit, and Crotona in Magna Grecia had the 
honor of furnishing him an asylum. 

Krom this time his history is that of the country he 
had adopted. His pupils became revolutionists in go- 
vernment, and it seemed to be the fate of the founder 
of the first seet, to be forced at the expense of personal 
luconvenience, lo exicud his fame and promulgate his 
doctrines. Exiled from Crotona, Metaphontum received 
him, and there death relieved him from the persecution 
of his enemies. He ts said to have taken refuge from 
a popular commotion in a temple, and there to have 
died of starvation in the third year of the sixty-eighth 
Olympiad. (Vide Porphyrius and Jamblichius.) 

in the east, that alma mater of astronomy and mathe- 
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matics, Pythagoras appears to have imbibed the current 
physical theories, So deeply was he impressed of tLe 
importance of numbers, that he imagined all nature re- 
gulated by them, or as he expressed himself, “ things 
are an imitation of numbers,” which he divided into 
(artioi) equal and (perittoi) unequal. Unity is the prin- 
ciple of the first, duality of the latter, Unity he as- 
sumed as his emblem of completeness, as the number 
corresponding to the Deity in the physical world, as the 
representative of the sun, and in his moral cuce it stood 
for virtue, 

Duality is a result of unity and is incomplete. It 
is the emblem of imperfection, and is in all things the 
opposite of unity. By combinations ef the unity and 
duality, were formed the tetrachys, in which all nature’s 
course was traced, It seems to me, that jn this opposi- 
tion of the good and the bad, of absolute perfection and 
its contrary, we find enough to prove the oriental origin 
of the system, and see embodied the good and evil genii 
of the Arab tale. 

Pythagoras, like his predecessors, considered the world 
as an harmonious whole, (its very name was kosmas, or 
order,) sub-divided into imperfect parts, according to 
his tetrachys, each revolving around a common centre, 
and following harmonic laws. From their motion he 
derived “the music of the spheres.” The central five, 
the sun, he called the watch-house of Jove—the most 
perfect thing in the physical world, the source of heat, 
and first cause of all vitality. The stars, according to 
his theory, are emanations of the sun, and are divini- 
ties. The soul of man, adopting the Promethean fable, 
is likewise an emanation of the sun. Man’s soul is 
Here, by his confusion of God and 
Sol, we see what will induce us to believe, that during 
his captivity at the court of Cambyses, he became ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the Guebres of Persia, 
and mingling them with the divine Judaical idea of the 
Godlike origin of at least one portion of man’s exist- 


therefore divine. 


ence, he formed so wonderful an Eclecticism for the age 
in which he lived. , 

An important réle in this philosophy was performed 
by demons, but the prime mover of all things was God 
and (ha-te) his will. Pythagoras first ennobled the idea 
of the Deity, by attributing to it the moral properties 
of truth and good will to his creatures. 

The soul is an emanation of the Deity, therefore it 
cannot perish. What then becomes of it? As an an- 
swer to this question, he adopted the Metempoychosis, 
What transitions he is said to have believed his own 
soul to have undergone, is in every one’s mouth. From 
his confounding God with the sun, it was necessary for 
him to believe the soul material. 

To him we are indebted for the first Psychological 
analysis, which is this: Ist. reason, or (nous); 2d. ins 
telligence, or (phrenes)—the seat of these two is in the 
brain; 3d and last, the appetites (thwmos) which exist 
in the breast. 

Perhaps by this analysis he benefitted mankind more 
than by all of his doctrines, physical, political and mu- 
sical (for he was said to have been the inventor of 
stringed instruments). It was the first attempt of man 
to quit the external world for that of thought. 

Pythagoras, though teaching himself all branches of 
knowledze, had no pupil who resembled him in univer- 
sality of pursuit; each devoted himself to a particular 

Vor. Uf.-—5 


























study, and assumed a name in accordance with it. ‘They 


seem to have proceeded on the division of labor sys- 


tem, and doubiless they were indebted to it for much of 


their success. We have now gone through with his 


doctrines; and with an enumeration of his most cele- 
, brated pupils and followers, will close this paper. 

We know but few of the deductions of the philoso- 
phers of the old Pythagorean school, and all their ideas 
were but deductions from the tenets of their master. 
These philosophers are Aristeus of Crotona, successor 
and son-in-law of Pythagoras; Teleanges and Menesar- 
chus, the latter his son; Alemceon of Crotona, a natu- 
ralistaml physician; Liippo of Rhegium, and Hippasus 
ot Metapontum, which two last leaned towards the doc- 
trines of ‘Thales, and those of the Eleatie school; Epi- 
charmus of Cos, the comic writer, and perhaps Ocellus, 
Lucanus and ‘Vimeus, from the country of the Lécri 
Epizephyrit, Among the Pythagoreans of later times, 
we may enumerate Arehytas of Tarentum, and Philo- 
laus of Crotona, who attained great celebrity for his 
system of astronomy, and was the first of his school to 
compose a written treatise. (Vide Jamblicus for the fe- 
male votaries of Pythagoras.) 

The doctrines of Pythagoras had a vast influence 
over the most eminent philosophers of Greece, over 
Plato particularly, by the road it had opened to thought 
by the direction of his views and choice of his objects. 
(In later times, they attributed to the old Pythagoreans 
all that Plato, Aristotle and others after them had writ- 
ten. And to this heterogeneous mass of opinions, they 

added crowds of superstitious ideas. 


(Vide Tenneman, 
Schlegel and Tiedenian.) 


THE LAPSE OF YEARS. 

Tis sweet, sadly sweet on the long lapse of years, 

‘To muse at still eve—on life’s smiles and its tears ; 

To live o’er again each oft forgot scene, 

And to think too how chequered life’s pathway hath 
been ; 

It is sweet to remember the gay sportive joy, 

That gladdened our heart ere it caught earth’s alloy ; 

When the rich perfumed flowers that scented the grove, 

First taught our young hearts, nature’s beauties to love: 

When from the bright heavens, at noon and at even, 

We caught the first glimpses of God and of Heaven! 

And when we first merged on life’s turmoil and strife, 

And we shared in those cares with which it is rife ; 

How dim seemed above us those bright sunny skies, 

Which erst beamed on our hearts, and gladdened our 
eyes! 

And to think on those loved ones, now aye from us 
torn, 

Whose friendships long lost oft make the heart mourn; 

Whose hearts were our sanctuary, and whose love, it 
seemed given, 

To cheer us on earth, and direct us to heaven! 

They are gone! but their memory, yet is most dear, 

And we hallow it oft with affection’s still tear ! 

But soon ruthless time shall hurry us too, 

From all that we love, and that now meets our view ; 
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Still though earth claims its own, and our bodies must 
die, 

Yet our spirits must live! these death shall defy! 

And the many bright spots in fond memory’s waste, 

And the blessings of those whose kind friendships we 
taste— 

These from the heart’s tablet, may ne’er be effaced! 


F. 8S. 





VERBAL CRITICISMS, &c. 
“ Of a majorily.” This is a phrase which many of 
our newspaper editors are fond of using in an improper 
manner—thus: “* We learn by a gentleman who came 
on last night, thatin A. county, Squash, our candidate 
for Congress, received live hundred and three of a majority ; 
but, that in B. county .Wango had tio hundred and five 
of a majority; C. county is to be heard from, which we 


fear has gone against us.” 


Instead of saying ‘amajority 
of two hundred and three,” and “a majority of two 
hundred and five.” 
and inexcusable. 


“ Tri-weekly.”’ 


This corruption is unaccountable 


This Americanism has, I fear, be- 
come too firmly established to be eradicated. Newspa- 
per publishers, whose papers appear three times a week, 
call them “ the tri-weekly papers :” but tri-weekly can- 
not mean thrice a week, but once in three weeks, just as 
tri-ennial means once in three years. ‘The proper ex- 
pression, if one must be coined, would be ter-weekly, 
which would convey the idea the publishers intend to 
convey by tri-weekly. 

A writer in a Magazine published in the city of New 
York in the year 1818, notices with censure, “a very 
uncouth and inaccurate form of speech,” which he says, 
“has lately crept into our language.” He describes it 
to consist “in improperly using a noun in the nominative 
or objective case, where the clause itself in which the 
noun is used or some other noun stands in sense and 
ought to stand in grammatical construction as the nomi- 
native or objective.” Fromanumber of examples given 
by him of this vicious usage, the following are selected : 

“1, The possession of the goods was altered by the 
owner taking them into his own custody.” (Marshall 
on Insurance.” 

“The meaning of the writer certainly is not that the 
owner was the means by which the possession of his 
goods was altered, but that his taking them into his own 
custody, was so. In grammatical construction, however, 
the language expresses the former meaning and no 
other.” 

“2. In consequence of the king of Prussia invading 
Saxony and Bohemia, the Aulic council voted his con- 
duct to bea breach of the public peace. (Edinb, Ency.” 

“The fact which the historian intended to state, is in 
substance, that in consequence of the invasion of Saxo- 
ny and Bohemia by the king of Prussia, the Aulic council 
voted, &c. But according to the grammatical purport 
of the sentence as it now stands, the words “ invading 
Saxony and Bohemia,” express merely an incidental 


circumstance, which might have been thrown into a pa- 
renthesis or a distinct clause: and the whole sentence 
might, without any material alteration of the sense as 





BAe. 
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expressed by the writer, be paraphrased thus: “In con- 
sequence of the king of Prussia who, by the bye had 
lnvaded Saxony, &e., the Aulic council voted his con- 
If the para- 
phrase Is nonsense, it is the nonsense of the original. 


“3. ‘The secretary wearing asword and uniform, was 


! . aS , 
duct to be a breach of the public peace.” 


a circumstance which added greatly to his natural awk- 
wardness. (Notices of Mr. Hume.” 

“The meaning expressed by the words is that the 
Secretary (who happened indeed to wear a sword and 
uniform,) was himself the circumstance which added to 
his own naturalawkwardness. The fact intended to be 
communicated is that his wearing a sword, §-c. was that 
circumstance.” 

“Tf any one ean doubt the justice of these strictures, 
he may bring them to a very simpleand decisive test, by 
substituting pronouns for nouns in each of the passages 
cited. Thus: The possession of one’s goods is altered by 
“The Aulic 


council voted the king’s conduct to be a breach of the 


him taking them into his own eustody.” 


public peace, in consequence of him invading Saxony.” 
“ Fle wearing a sword and uniform, was a circumstance 
which added to his natural awkwardness.” 

This awkward usage has since the year 1818 been re- 
ceived with such general favor, that it is impossible to go 
through a book of any considerable size without meet- 
The last book I have read, Capt. Basil 
Halls Sehklop Hainfeld, abounds with instances. Here 
are a few :— 


ing with it. 


“As difficulties might arise however on the score of 


her beinga Protestant, or from the castle being no longer 
in the possession of the family, she thought it prudent,” 
&e. &e. Page 43. 

“Instead of the estate being put up for public sale, it 
was quietly arranged that the next heirs, two nephews, 
Page 47. 


* All the German world know that so far from Sunday 


should come at onee into possession.” 


being kept holy as respects travelling, it is universally 
selected as the fittest day in the whole week for that 
Page 118. 

“Old Joseph, however, who wasa good Catholic, 


pur} yose.” 


thinking I suppose it might do no harm to give his mis- 
tress’s soul a chance, took advantage of my back being 
turned, and stuck a lighted candle into the old lady’s 
hand a few minutes before she breathed her last.” Page 
192, 





JOHANN PETER UZ. 
BY MRS. E. F, ELLETT. 


Some account of this clever writer, and of his works. 
so little known in this country, may not be unwelcome 
to the readers of this Magazine. He was born at Ans- 


pach, on the third of October 1720. His father, whom 


he lost early, was a goldsmith, and supported himself 


by his trade; yet notwithstanding the humble origin 
and occupation of his parents, the sul jeet of our article 
was educated with care, and manifested, even in child- 
The talent 
for painting, indeed, was hereditary in his family ; 


hood, his disposition to painting and poctry. 


many of his relations being eminent artists, and his 
brother devoted to it as a profession. 





To the taste of 


the future author for this art, and its cultivation, was 
doubtless owing his sensibility to the beautiful in the 
natural world. He was designed for the law, and stu- 
died under eminent professors, history and philosophy 
forming also a part of his studies; but in poetry he 
was his own teacher, at least he drew instruction for 
himself from the rich fountains of antiquity. Anacreon 
and Horace were constantly in his hands; he amused 
his leisure hours by translating fragments from Homer 
and Pindar, and took an active partin the translation 
of Anacreon by a gifted countryman. ‘his joint ver- 
sion was printed, but without his knowledge, in 1746. 
Three years after, he published a small collection of 
lyrics, Which he had previously submitted to the judg- 
ment of his friend Gleim. In the elaborate biography 
prefixed to his works, an amusing account is given of 
his platonic attachment to the sister of an intimate 
friend, and the letters and poems addressed to the ob- 


ject of his love, till her final marriage with another. 


Uz himself never married ; perhaps on account of his 
early disappointment, though his own excuse was that 
he was unable to maintain a wife till too old to get one, 
Hie afterwards formed a sentimental friendship for a 
lady, whom he celebrates in his poems under the name 
of Chloe, 

In Romhild, he composed his best productions; seve- 
ral poetical letters, odes and songs, and the “ Sieg des 
Lichesgottes,” a mock heroic poem in four cantos, which 
has been praised by contemporary critics as a most 
valuable addition to German literature. The letters 
are on various subjects, and addressed to different in- 
The didactic poem, “ Die Kunst stets frohlich 


zu seyn,” printed in 1760, has striking passages, which 


dividuals, 


recommend moderation in desires, and set forth the 
pleasures of knowledge, and the advantages of patience 
and confidence in the providence of God, and a belief 
in the immortality of the soul, as so many means of 
promoting the happiness of this life. Harmonious and 
poetical expression, united with truth and vigor, is 
unanimously accorded to the compositions of Uz. His 
best poems are of an instructive and philosophical cast, 
and if they want the brilliant fancy and captivating 
imagery of other writers, they possess solid merit enough 
to entitle their author to the gratitude and veneration 
of his countrymen. 

The death of this poet, calm and quiet as his life, 
took place on the twelfth of May 1796. 

The Victory of Cupid, (Der Sieg des Liebesgottes) his 
principal poem, is analogous in design and in style to 
Pope’s Rape of the Lock, though not, as was errone- 
ously stated by the publisher in one edition, an avowed 
imitation of that production, Its descriptions are pictu- 
resque and its satire is happy. Cupid is represented as 
incensed by the coldness of Selinda, a rural maiden, 
who, protected from the shafts of the boy-god by an 
attendant sprite, has the presumption to defy his power, 
The fair coquette has two lovers in her train, who, 
mortified by her insensibility to their devotion, prefer 
Cupid 


resolves to vanquish the | dy, who has the boldness to 


their complaints against her to Love himself. 


resist his sway, and for this purpose enters Les)ia’s 
garden in pursuit of her, where he finds her with a 
numerous company. His arrows are turned aside from 
her breast by the watchfal spirit, who is meant to per- 


sonate the vanity of woman ; and the offended deity is 
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compelled to resort to stratagem to > fulfil his purpose. ow pants, andiead: behind, 
One of the swains entices the fair Selinda into a pavi- The bird of Jove, abashed to see me nigh! 
lion, and Love, disguised as his servant, drives by a , 
: In heavenly regions, where my rapturous ear 
Drinks in the music of the sphered host, 
O, muse! be thou my guide, thou whose free wing 
surprise, and an unseen dart from the deity accom-| So far has strayed, ne’er in those mazes lost. 
plishes the victory. 
lhe following verses describe the abode of Cupid at [ follow thee—now upward to the — 
eh me se cot : Now wandering in untrodden forests drear, 
Paphos. ‘The original is in rhyme, but we will not ; 


; ; With Liber’s votive dames, 
coufine ourselves to that In a close version. Where ne’er the muses come—where other stars appear. 


magnificent equipage. By this device the attention of 
the lady is distracted, the protecting sprite taken by 


“Tt was the hour of noon; languished the herds, 


Languished the grass upon the parched earth ; ey Se —_ when a — ee 
Red Sirius reigned, in all his burning might, No! -ssghhanecen ¥ lek aie he Sard awake : 
"That many a brain doth craze, and doth create : SI all eisy or a . a ee on 
Fall many a bard. The cod of Love, with bow mHali my lyre s joy tne § eep of echo break. 
Relaxed, with brow displeased, and listless mien, 
’ ) > vale a 
Nigh Paphos folded his unwearied wing ; C 4 the touch of F ee Hy rey vit strings 
Beside him a Jove consecrated wood p he ro a . “ne Go es his ’ 
. ‘ rar Fe CLD P as or "yy 
Rustled at zephyr’s breath ; the trysting place ~~ — mee ble . ages ere Sra 
Of joys—the home of ever new delight. nd victory in bioody, wild array. 
With bliss perennial roved the guests along 
“ 4 y > “* * 4 > am 4 
The sheltered, winding paths; where in thick gloom Th Rare Tenet a ne. thou twine ; 
‘Phe bay and myrtle twined their votive wreaths, y 
And from all sides called the sweet nightingale Wrapt in thy high embrace, 
Here murmured a young brook; there headlong rushed — the i ns de anight—forever thenee to shine 
© ° a. . 1] co a ald > « > ° o , 
A cataract; the foam white streams descending as Frem Th soit ades reg oe OTE Cow 
Me tie? acute leo anrnar 
Irom bus} ly hills, and crowding to a lake e8ere : + “@ ee “v prane, 
Where flowers looked on their ‘mirrored images, wl 4 ml Ol the s ran pita 
> 4 F 2 Ss re o, 
The soft green turf, the gentle gloom created alle all Uiympus to the music rang 
By clustering foliage, here to tenderness i steeiie tees dod le choir of nicl 
Invited all. Deep silence aye kept guard : hepa oe he en rr hance tig koh Me 
Before this holy wood, which ever lovely Th lourned o oe im ine ae a. : 

. ¢ ° . ae td r oe ta , toe ae : ¢ “_ . 
With golden sunshine, now ‘neath cooling leaves A "d ee : ye ose der vet 0s r = Se fied 
Welcomed the boy-god, on whose burning brow And sleep and shadows Irom his eycbeams hed * 
Wreaths of pale, faded roses hung. Around him LOVE 
In playful cireles danced a restless band see 


Of sports—and Flattery soft, and gentle Hope, 
Veiled in thin gauze, and Passion, vand Deceit, 
And ail the choir of loves.” 


Maiden, wouldst thou know the elf? 
Friendship let him call himself— 
Look upon his visage free ; 


The parting ef Cupid from the embrace of Pleasure > hor fiery epee 5 ne 
. . . oO S » = < > , 
to go upon his errand, is thus described. - muachiet ane Cecett, 


That is Love—doubt not, ’tis he! 
“So spake he; and from Pleasure’s soft lap sprang, 


Nor without effort from her arms away If, a Proteus, he beguile, 

Tearing himself. So Hector to the fight Now a tear and now a smile— 
Hastened from Priam’s walls, and when the sad If he speak complainingly— 
Andromache held back his arm, imploring— Creep to-day, to-morrow run, 

Not without grief, but as a hero parted, Ne’er for sixty minutes one, 

And from her tender breast to victory flew. That is Love—doubt not, ’tis he! 
Around Love’s waist the well filled quiver hung, 

The golden bow in his victorious hand Wheedling art he knows full well— 
Waved threateningly ; then sprang he on his flight, On his lips sweet roses dwell ; 

And at their lord’s behest his followers When he speaks, they archly pout : 
With him forsook the vales and woods of Cyprus. Quick does passion cloud his brow, 
Meanwhile around him gentle zephyrs play, Praying then, commanding now ; 
And cool the hot air with their balmy wings. That is Love—no longer doubt! 
Where’er Love flew, the hearts of mortals beat 

With unaccustomed throb—and warmer gushed Comes he without bow or dart, 

The accelerated blood. The sighing swain Innocence with guileless heart ? 
Mourned Joudlier o’er his wounds; and deeper oaths View him well upon the spot: 

Of true faith swore—upon the breezes lavished See you him with sport and jest, 

No common victory stays the impatient god ; Stealing nigh your thoughtless breast? ? 
He seeks Selinda—brings Selinda war.” That is love—O trust him not! 


We shall conclude our notice of this poet, by extract-| The following is among the shortest of the devotional 


ing some of his minor poems, each in a different style. pieces: 
TO THE LYRIC MUSE. PRAISE OF THE MOST HIGH. 
Whither, O whither bears unwonted fire To Zion’s sacred hill, on angel’s wings, 
My spirit in its daring lyric flight, dears me this power divine, this holy love! 
Far from these lower streams, By Siloa’s fount shall I the Mighty praise, 
To green Parnassian hills and fountains bright? In the dark cedar grove ? 


Proudly I quit the confines of the earth, 
* To sweep unirodden paths on high ; 


Here where the monarch-bard, with heavenly joy, 
1 Entranced in God, his hymns alone to God 











Sung on his golden harp: the winds were still, 
Silent in awe the listening forest stood. 


Be hushed ye cedars! murmur but from far ; 
How burns my soul with rapture strong! 

To Him, the Lord, [ raise upon new strings 
A new and lofty song! 


Lord! who is like to Thee! God o’er all Gods, 
Alone Almighty, glorious, wise and good, 

Just even in anger, when in flame-wreathed clouds 
Thy wrath shakes land and flood ! 


Thou only Great ! what may dust offer thee ? 
My song, ’mid full resounding melody, 

Be one among the grateful hosts that praise— 
Be all my life one hymn of praise to Thee. 





«RIGHTS OF AUTHORS. 


No patriotic American can do otherwise than rejoice 
that his country now stands high in the scale of nations, 
and that she is reverenced and respected by every govern- 
ment inthe world. The star-spangled banner of our coun- 
try proudly waves in the breeze of every clime; her 
commercial relations and foreign trading interests, are 
every day becoming more and more extended and per- 
manent. Science and the mechanic arts, which formerly 
fed on foreign bounty and ingenuity, now extend their 
influence and develope their powers by the efforts of na- 
tive geniusand talent; and literature, which not long ago 
worshipped at the shrine of foreign Jearning and expe- 
rience, at length rises, and by her own strength, wends 
her way through the rugged and not often straight paths 
of investigation and research, to the highest seat in the 
temple of fame. America is gradually progressing thi- 
ther; her early difficulties have been removed; new 
ones have arisen; but these will be overcome by indus- 
try and perseverance. British literature will receive 
that veneration its antiquity and dignity deserve, with- 
out the servile flattery which characterized our early 
history ; while both countries will mutually exchange 
those courtesies which intelligence and civilization in 
each require. ‘To emulate the literary zeal and charac- 
ter of our mother country, is certainly creditable to our 
national mind; to do them honor and render them 
justice, is unequivocally our duty; and when this is 
done, we secure our own advantage, and place our 
own character on a sure foundation. 

The fathers of our country had a reference to its pros- 
perity in the aforesaid respects, when engaged in the 
formation of our constitution—an instrument replete 
with judgment, discretion and prescience, in so far as 
human calculation could extend. It is therein provided 
that “congress shall have power” “to promote the pro- 
gress of science and useful arts, by securing for limited 
times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and discoveries.” Congress is 
also invested with authority to enact such laws as “ shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing power.” The protection of “authors and in- 
ventors” from any infringement of their rights, is clearly 
the design of the constitution—its ultimate object, the 
promotion of science and the useful arts. “ Authors 
and inventors” who may be the subjects of another go- 
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vernment, are not excepted by the constitution, which 
therefore virtually, or rather negatively, acknowledges 
the universality of mind—the boundless lustre or radi- 
The 
productions of the mind, wherever they originate, are 
illiniitable in their influence. ‘Those which are useful 
to every nation should have a shield of defence thrown 
around them, that will secure to their author those rights 
and that protection, which the laws of nature in reason 
and justice award him, and which therefore should be 
legally acknowledged and tendered by every govern- 
ment in every civilized nation. The results of intellec- 
tual labor exercise a sort of omnipresence and universal 
monarchy—for their authority is irresistibly felt every 
where; their power is co-extensive with the existence 
of mind. There is nothing, therefore, which is so clearly 
embraced in the subjects of international law—nothing 
which so forcibly demands reciprocal legislation, as that 
protection due to genius—since the enchanting goddess 
soars aloft and wings her flight to every part of the 
world, regardless of physical or geographical bounda- 
ries. Such is the natural inviolability of intellectual 
property, that if men were governed by reason and strict 
justice in their dealings with one another, there would 
be no necessity for the interference of law. This is true 
in respect to many things, but not more reasonable or 
equitable applied toany thing than tothe one in question. 
The sentiment of Bynkershoek (De Foro Legatorum), 
as quoted by Dr. Wheaton in his excellent work on in- 
ternational law, is strictly applicable to the case before 
us. He says, “If all men are men, that is to say, if 
they make use of their reason, it must counsel them 
certain things which they ought to observe, as if by 
mutual consent, and which being afterwards established 
by usage, impose upon nations a reciprocal obligation,” 
&c. Such obligation, arising out of the nature of things, 
would be tantamount to law, though without its penal 
sanctions, 


auce that emanates from genius and intelligence. 


In consideration, however, of the selfish propensities 
of mankind, which expose men of talent and genius to 
infringement of their rights, laws have necessarily been 
enacted for their protection, security and encouragement. 
In the carrying out of our argument, it is not necessary 
to state when the protecting laws of the United States 
were enacted—what their benefits, or what their defi- 
ciencies. A consideration of their present character will 
suffice for our purpose. And it must be borne in mind, 
that the principle for which we contend, and which ought 
to apply to literature as well as science and art, has 
been recognized by a recent law of congress. The 
Hon. Henry L. El!sworth, commissioner of patents, in 
his report to the secretary of state, and transmitted to 
the select committee on the patent laws, says, “ The 
exclusion of foreigners from the benefits of the patent 
law, cannot fail to be noticed as an exception to that re- 
ciprocity which this government has ever cherished. 
Citizens of the United States are daily taking out pa- 
tents in France and England, and the subjects of those 
countries are greatly disappointed in being refused a 
similar privilege here. Congress has sanctioned the 
principle of granting patents to foreigners who apply to 
that body.” ‘This is as it should be: the creations of 
genius, the outpour:ngs of intellect, are thus invested with 
that superiority which belongs to them. <A general and 
mutual incitement and encouragement will be given to 
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the cultivation of the inventive faculties of men in all 
nations, while all may reasonably expect to be rewarded 
for their toil and industry. We might extend our re- 
marks on the benefits to be derived from so just and 
righteous a law, but we presume these will be obvious 
to every reflecting mind; the progress of science will 
be promoted, and every inducement held out for enter- 


prize and perseverance in scientific and useful pursuits, 


There is one class of authors, however, whose rights 
are as yet withheld and totally disregarded; we mean, 
of course, the authors of works exclusively literary. 
The anomalous character of the existing copy-right 
law has very justly been the subject of animadverston, 
being subversive of the interests both of American and 
foreign authors, and opposed to the true spirit of civill- 
zation, Which regards the general good, and aims at the 
diffusion of useful knowledge. By the operation of this 
law the general good is not secured, and the progress of 
sound permanent literature is impeded. But in order to 
make this matter clear, let us examine the law itself as 
it now stands. The present copy-right law was ap- 
proved on the 3d of February, 1831; of course, it took 
the place of the law passed in 1790, entitled, * An act 
for the encouragement of learning,” and also superseded 
the supplement to that law passed in 1802. Inasmuch 
as the present law was enacted so recently as 1851, 
when the errors and discrepancies of the old system 
must have been fully exposed, it is a little singular that 
phe prominent deficiencies were not removed. It is true, 
however, that they are not removed; and no law of the 
United States respecting copy-right, awards to authors 
in other countries the right to benefit by the productions 
and inventions of their own mind, in this. The eighth 
section of the law referred to reads thus: “.4nd be it 
further enacted, That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to extend to prohibit the importation or vending, 
printing or publishing of any map, chart, book, musical 
composition, print or engraving, written, composed or 


made, by any person not being a citizen of the United | 


States, nor resident within the jurisdiction thereof.” 
What a startling clause is this to originate with the con- 
centrated wisdom of a great and intelligent nation! 
The rights of mind are banished from our land. An 
individual residing in London or Paris, or being a sub- 
ject of England or France, may spend years, as is fre- 
quently the case, in writing or composing a work which 
will benefit our race; he has labored assiduously in or- 
der to its completion ; it appears; an early copy is se- 


cured by an American publisher; it is soon issued here, | 


and the poor unfortunate author receives no compensa- 


tion for his labor ; his own property is sold without his | 


consent—aye, contrary to his expressed wish. There 
seems to be no other name than fraud for such conduct; 
and yet it is sanctioned by law, and supported by cus- 
tom. The number of those that practice this uncourtly 
behavior towards distant friends, is so great, that they 
keep each other in countenance. Thus the evil has been 
perpetuated, and public opinion has not denounced the 
violator of international obligations. We offer the man 


of learning, who has unceasine!ly labored for our im- | 


provement, the words of praise, and at the same mo- 


ment seize and retain the “golden opinions” which his 


industry and research deserve. And is this system of 
injustice to be continued? Can it be longer borne by 
intelligent Americans? No! The rights of foreign authors 


will be acknowledged by the people’s representatives, 
and Congress will “ render to Cesar the things that are 
Cresar’s’—an international law of copy-right must and 


will be enacted. 


[’very writer on this important question, who has 
|taken what we consider a proper view of it, has not 
| failed to maintain that the present state of our copy- 
| right law, instead of accomplishing the design of its en- 
actment, viz. the encouragement of learning, has unfor- 
| tunately prostrated our native energies; by its opera- 
| tion the industry and research of American authors have 
| been cither wholly prevented or greatly retarded, Every 
person who uses a pen must be aware of the amount of 
| time required to write a full page of a good sized book, 
jand hence may judge how much is necessary to wrile 
| avolume. LBut the mere writing of a book is compara- 
tively nothing. A man of sound judgment who writes 


| for the public good, weighs well his thoughts—reads and 


| } 


'meditates upon the opinions of others. He is at great 





expense in procuring works of talent, that he may hold 
converse with departed great spirits, who, “ though dead, 
yet speak.” Hle may find it necessary to remodel and 
rewrite his thoughts; and after much toil and sacrifice, 
much anxiety and care, his work is at last perfected. 
The next object of the author is to secure a publisher ; 
proposals are made; but he finds that for years of pa- 


tient, ardent, and constant investigation and research, he 
is to be rewarded with a few hundred dollars. The 
publisher can scarcely be blamed, for he bas no certain 
prospect of a return of capital; and this uncertainty is 
owing to the fact, that the moiety of money set apart 





by the public for the purchase of books, is expended on 
those innumerable reprints of foreign novels and light 


| publications—a taste for which has grown out of the 
system, and which from the same cause can be had for 
| almost nothing. The market is filled, and the native 
| author forestalled; lis energies are crushed, and his 
| cofler empty ; so that in order to obtain the necessaries 
| of life, he is constrained to engage in employment more 
| profitable, though less honorable. If he does not, he 
|must be comparatively neglected, and suffer throug! 
/penury and want. ‘There are some exceptions we 
know—men who have not crouched to the demon of 
mental oppression, but who, conscious of their powers, 
have vigorousiy maintained the conflict with predilec- 
tions and prejudices, and having proved themselves 
equal to the combat, have taken rank with the great- 
est minds of Europe. But the number is small, and 
|will remain so if the present system is continued, 
| and the country is flooded with reprints of foreign 
|works at a shamefully trifling expense. These evils 
| have originated in the state of the law. Is it not, there- 
fore, grossly deficient? The design cf our legislators 
j has been counteracted; learning has not been encou- 
| raged, and an alteration is peremptorily demanded. An 
‘international copy-right law must be enacted, if native 


authors are to be encouraged and remunerated. 
It will not be difficult to show, that the copy-right 
law as it now stands, is injurious to the American pub- 


lisher, because it negatively refuses his right to become 


the proprietor of a work, the author of which happens 
tu be the subject of another government. We say ne- 
gatively, because a legitimate or reasonable construction 
of the law would protect the American in the publieca- 
tion of a foreign work which he has purchased, and of 


a 








which he is therefore the legal proprietor. In almost 
every section of the law it is specified, that the “author 
or proprietor” is the person to be protected from any in- 
fringement of his rights; and in reason and in law too, 
a citizen of the United States may be the legal proprie- 
tor of property manufactured in a foreign land. It 
could never be intended to except literary property. 
The law does not interdict a contract between a British 
author and an American publisher; but it does not po- 
sitively secure to him so contracting, the sole right to 
import or vend, print or publish, that which he has paid 
for. ‘The consequence is, that those who have purchased 
a manuscript or early copy of a foreign author, have 
been, and still are, exposed to all the evils of competi- 
tion, with none of its advantages. As soon as the 
work appears, it may be, and frequently is, reprinted 
in a few weeks, or perhaps a few days; and this 
velocity of workmanship is accounted genuine enter- 
prize. And thus the American publisher is subjected 
to literary spoliation and absolute plunder, through the 
discrepancies of that law, which was “intended for the 
protection and security of copy-rights.” ‘These things 
ought not to be: protection ought to be afforded to the 
legal proprietor of any work, whether of native or fo- 
reign origin: a copy-right, as well as a patent, should 
be “assignable in law; and an American publisher, 
who purchases a foreign work, should be rendered 
secure from depredations. Enough has been said on 
this point, to show that the source of existing griev- 


ances is in the law of copy-right. We may as well 


state here, that in London, the world’s emporium of 


literature, a publisher who purchases an American 
work, is protected from piracy, we believe, by law ; but 
we are confident he is by that inviolable courtesy which 
one publisher shows to another: hence, our authors 
have not unfrequently received four or five thousand 
dollars for a single work—at once obtaining fame and 
emolument; and we may safely add, that those of our 
native authors who have attained the aeme of popularity 
and honorable affluence, sought and found them in a fo- 
reign land. England has done her duty. In order to 
reciprocate the benefits our authors enjoy in other lands, 
and to concede the privileges we receive, it is essentially 
necessary, in the absence of those principles of chivalry 
and courtesy which protect the foreign publisher, that 
we should establish an international law of copy-right. 

We could easily show, that the system of abuse which 
has obtained among us, is opposed to the moral interests 
and mental cultivation of our population collectively ; 
but on this point shall only observe, that as a light, tri- 
fling, morbid, reading disposition has been created by 
it, so it has cherished a love of fictional, airy produc- 
tions, in opposition to the solid, philosophical and use- 
ful. Cheap novels have been published and bought, be- 
cause they were cheap; and while these have vitiated 


the public taste, they have also lowered the standard of 


our national literature. It is more than probable, that 
if the law had been perfect, and had granted to all au- 
thors their natural rights, such evils wou!d not have per- 
vaded our land; as it is, it will require not only an al- 
teration in law, but strong moral courage in native au- 
thors and publishers to resist the encroachments of that 
evil genius—cheap nonsense, and establish a literary 
standard of excellence, and a just return for the same. 

We must now bring our article to a close, and feel 
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that we cannot do better than app!y to the question be- 
fore us the language of that declaration, to which our 
fathers pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sa- 
cred honor. Some slight alterations are indicated by 
italicised words: “ Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that 
practices long established should not be changed for light 
and transient causes; and accordingly, all experience 
hath shwon, that mankind are more disposed to suffer 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 
But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pur- 
suing invariably the same object, evinces a design to 
subject our nation lo the charge of injustice and oppression, 
it is our right, it is our duty, to throw off such practices, 
and to provide new guards for the security of the invio- 
lable rights of genius and talent.” 





RIGHT OF INSTRUCTION. 


Philadelphia, November 29, 1836. 
Dear Sir: 

When I had the pleasure of secing you, it was my in- 
tention that I should probably ask for one or two of your 
pages in reply to my very industrious opponent on the 
subject of the “Right of Instruction.” On further reflee- 
tion I have relinquished this design, and am content to 
leave our controversy where it now stands, as I doubt 
not that you and your readers are tired of us both. My 
object would have been to show, what I think is suffi- 
ciently obvious, that when your correspondent rejects, 
in my definition of the doctrine of instructions, the terms 
“ official duly,’ and substitutes for them “ moral duty,” 
he changes the whole ground of the question, and gives 
ita shape and position which I have no disposition to 
An official, constitutional duty, is inseparably 
connected with the office. It is definite and certain, that 
the officer may know precisely what it is, and how he 
is bound byit; it is intelligibly prescribed and imposed 
upon him by the authority which created the office and 
made him the officer. Nothing 
ding what it is, or in fixing the 
to obey. 


assail. 


is left to him in deci- 
limits of his obligation 
The constitution and the law determine the 
official duty of every public officer. But a moral duty 
in a question of this sort, is just what the conscientious 
No man can de- 
what is the moral duty of another. 
and rightfully differ about it, and 
there is no acknowledged, authoritative power to de- 
] 


nem. 


judgment of the agent may make it. 
cide, in such a case, 
Men may honestly 
cide between t For instance, were I a Senator, I 
should truly believe it to be my moral duty to act on 
every public question affecting the interests of the 
whole people of the United States, in the manner 
which the good of the whole required, and to disregard 
the instructions of the representatives in another body 
of the particular state by whose appointment I became 
a Senator—a legislator for the whole. My moral duty 
would forbid me to sacrifice the whole to a part, or to 
prefer the interests of ten of my constituents to the 
interests of a thousand. On the other hand, I presume 
the moral duty of my adversary would oblige him to 
obey such instructions, whatever his conscientious opi- 
nion might be of the evil effects of the measure, not 
only upon the whole, but upon the particular member 
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of the Union from which he receives the instruction. 
We are equally sincere and honest in our opinion, and, 
of course, the obligations of moral duty furnish no rule 
for us both—that is, a rule which would hold us to the 
same conduct in the same circumstances. ‘The differ- 
ent courses and conclusions of Mr. ‘Tyler and Mr. 
Leigh, show how differently they understood this mo- 
ral duty. An official duty may sometimes be in oppo- 
sition to the moral sense of the agent ; as in the case of 
an executive officer, and even of a judge, who may be 
compelled to do what his moral sense disapproves. 
‘The strictness of the law may press hardly—nay, un- 


justly, in a particular ease, civil or criminal; but it is 


the official duty of the judge or sheriff to execute the 
law, although, if left to follow their own sense of their 
moral duty, they would recoil from it. I should have 
extended and illustrated these views and principles, but 
am satisfied to close the contest as it now stands be- 
tween us. I will add, that the time and manner of the 
introduction and origin of the doctrine of instructions, 
isa subordinate question to the right. [ think, how- 
ever, that it could be easily shown that all the industry 
of my opponent has not enabled him to shake my posi- 
tion, that this doctrine, as now asserted, is of recent date 
comparatively, and was never maintained by the fra- 
rgers of the constitution. Iam content, also, to leave 
this question as it stands, 
Very truly and respectfully, 
Your most obedient, 
JOS, HOPKINSON. 


To Mr. T. W. White. 


WALK WITH THE LORD. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
“ At evening time, it shall be light.” 
Zechariah 14: 7 vy 
Walk with the Lord at morn, 
When every scene ts fair, 
While opening buds the boughs adorn, 
And fragrance fills the air ; 
Before the rosy dawn, awake, 
And in thy being’s pride, 
Thy first young blush of beauty, make 
Omnipotence thy guide, 


Walk with the Lord at noon, 
W hen fervid suns are high, 

And Pleasure, with her treacherous boon, 
Allureth manhood’s eye,— 

Then, with the diamond shield of prayer, 
Thy soul’s opposers meet, 

And crush the thorns of sin and care 
That bind the pilgrim’s feet. 


Walk with the Lord at eve, 
When twilight dews descend, 

And Nature seems a shroud to weave, 
As for some smitten friend ; 

While slow the lonely moments glide 
On mournful wing away, 

Press closer, closer to His side, 


b’or Ele shall be thy stay. 


Even should’st thou linger still 
Till midnight spreads its pall, 





And Age laments with bosom chill 
Its buried earthly all, 
Thy wither’d eyes a signal bright 
Beyond the grave shall see, 
For He, who maketh darkness light, 
Thy God, shall walk with thee. 
Hartford, Con. Dec. 31st, 1836. 





STANZAS 


Suggested on hearing the Church Bell of a Sabbath morning at 
, While the writer was reading a Popular Romance of 
the day. 





BY JUDGE HENRY THOMPSON. 
There is a rapture, oft revealed, 
To which the wayward heart must yield, 
’Tis garnered up within the soul— 
A charm, we may not all control. 
It is that day-dream of the past 
Which murmurs on the summer blast, 
And comes serene on sightless wing, 
With tearful, fervid whispering, 
When youth hath flown, yet hath not gone, 
The genii spirit of its morn! 

And now that bell 

Awakes its spell, 

And minds me of 

The Sabbath knell, 


Which tolls amid the verdant bloom, 
That garlands round a Mother’s tomb; 
It minds me of the voice of truth 

The admonitions of my youth, 

Which hither come with pang severe 
To wake the penitential tear, 

For ah! e’en now, this luring book 
Proclaims I have her words forsook. 

1 throw it by in bitter pain! 

Mother! l’m with thee once again! 


Ah! had my bark on life’s sad sea 
But kept the course laid down by thee! 
Had I but taught my youthful heart 
To know there was no other chart 
sy which securely I could steer 
From all the rocks and quicksands here ; 
Ah! then perchance—upon the deck 
Which now is but a shatter’d wreck, 
I might have won the meed of fame 
Worthy a predecessors name, 

But now, dear sire! 

I sweep the lyre 

In vain, to wake 

Its latent fire. 
For ah! the melody is o’er 
Its broken chords vibrate no more— 
Yet though neglected and unstrung, 
The noteless lyre away is flung, 
Think not, cold world, the spirit’s flown, 
The wild, the soft, the silv’ry tone 
Of this poor sportive thing of fate 
That cannot now articulate— 
Cease! cease! the song—'tis idly vain— 
Father! I’m with you once again! 

abama. 
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BRYANT. 


Poems by William Cullen Bryant. Fourth Edition. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 


Mr. Bryant’s poetical reputation, both at home and 
abroad, is greater, we presume, than that of any other 
American. British critics have frequently awarded him 
high praise; and here, the public press have been 
unanimous in approbation. We can call to mind no 
dissenting voice. Yet the nature, and, most especial- 
ly the manner, of the expressed opinions in this case, 
should be considered as somewhat equivocal, and but 
too frequently must have borne to the mind of the 
poet, doubts and dissatisfaction. The edition now be- 
fore us may be supposed to embrace all such of his 
poems as he deems not unworthy his name. These 
(amounting to about one hundred) have been “carefully 
revised.”” With the exception of some few, about which 
nothing could well be said, we will speak briefly of them 
one by one, but in such order as we may find conve- 
nient. 

The Ages, a didactic piece of thirty-five Spenserian 
stanzas, is the first and longest in the volume. It was 
originally printed in 1821, with about half a dozen 
others now included in this collection. The design of 
the author in this poem is “from a survey of the past 
ages of the world, and of the successive advances of 
mankind in knowledge and virtue, to justify and confirm 
the hopes of the philanthropist for the future destinies of 
the human race.” It is, indeed, an essay on the per- 
fectibility of man, wherein, among other better argu- 
ments, sume, in the very teeth of analogy, are deduced 
from the eternal cycles of physical nature, to sustain a 
hope of progression in happiness. But it is only asa 
poem that we wish to examine The Ages. Its com- 
mencement is impressive. The four initial lines arrest 
the attention at once by a quiet dignity of manner, an 
air of placid contemplation, and a versification combin- 
ing the extremes of melody and force— 

When to the common rest that crowns our days, 

Called in the noon of life, the good man goes, 

Or full of years, and ripe in wisdom, lays 

His silver temples in their last repose— 

‘The five concluding lines of the stanza, however, are 

not equally eflective— 

When, o’er the buds of youth, the death-wind blows, 

Aud blights the fairest; when our bitterest tears 

Stream, as the eyes of those that love us close, 

We think on what they were, with many fears 

Lest goodness die with them, and leave the coming 
years. 


The defects, here, are all of a metrical and of course 
minor nature, but are still defects. The line 
When o’er the buds of youth the death-wind blows 


is impeded in its flow by the final th in youth, and espe- 
cially in death where w follows, The word tears cannot 
readily be pronounced after the final st in bitterest ; and 
its own final consonants, rs, in like manner render an 
effort necessary in the utterance of stream which com- 


mences the next line. In the verse 








We think on what they were, with many fears 


the word many is, from its nature, too rapidly pronounc- 
ed for the fulfilment of the time necessary to give weight 
to the foot of two syllables. All words of two syllables 
do not necessarily constitute a foot (we speak now of the 
Pentameter here employed) even although the sy!lables 
be entirely distinct, as in many, very, often and the like. 
Such as, without effort, cannot employ in their pro- 
nunciation the time demanded by each of the preceding 
and succeeding feet of the verse, and occasionally of a 
preceding verse, will never fail to offend. It is the per- 
ception of this fact which so frequently forces the ver- 
sifier of delicate ear to employ feet exceeding what are 
unjustly called legitimate dimensions. For example. 
At page 21 of the volume before us we have the follow- 
ing lines— 

Lo! to the smiling Arno’s classic side 

The emulous nations of the West repair ! 


These verses are exceedingly forcible, yet, upon scan- 
ning the latter, we find a syllable too many. We shall 
be told possibly that there should be an elision of the e 
in the at the commencement. But no—this was not in- 
tended. Both the and emulous demand a perfect accen- 
tuation. The verse commencing Lo! 


Lo! to the smiling Arno’s classic side, 


has, it will be observed, a Trochee in its first foot. As 
is usually the case, the whole line partakes, in conse- 
quence, of a stately and emphatic enunciation, and, to 
equalize the time in the verse succeeding, something 
more is necessary than the succession of Iambuses which 
constitute the ordinary English Pentameter. The equali- 
zation is therefore judiciously effected by the introduc- 
tion of an additional syllable. But in the lines 

Stream, as the eyes of those that love us close, 

We think on what they were with many fears, 
lines to which the preceding observations will equally 
apply, this additional syllable is wanting. Did the 
rhyme admit of the alteration, every thing necessary 
could be accomplished by writing 
We think on what they were with many a fear, 
Lest goodness die with them and leave the coming year. 
These remarks may be considered hypercritical—yet 
it is undeniable that upon a rigid attention to minutix 
such as we have pointed out, any great degree of me- 
trical success must altogether depend. We are more 
disposed, too, to dwell upon the particular point men- 
tioned above, since, with regard to it, the American 
Monthly, in a late critique upon the poems of Mr, Wil- 
lis, has evidently done that gentleman injustice. The 
reviewer has fallen into what we conceive the error of 
citing, by themselves, (that is to say insulated from the 
context) such verses as 

The night-wind with a desolate moan swept by. 

With difficult energy and when the rod. 

Fell through, and with the tremulous hand of age. 

With supernatural whiteness loosely fell. 
for the purpose of animadversion. “The license” he 
says “of turning such words as ‘ passionate’ and ‘deli- 
late’ into two syllables could only have been taken by 
a pupil of the Fantastic School.” Weare quite sure 
that Mr. Willis had no purpose of turning them into 
words of two syllables—nor even, as may be stipposed 
upon a careless examination, of pronouncing tren in the 
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same time which would be required for two ordinary 
syllables. The excesses of measure are here employed 
(perhaps without any definite design on the part of the 
writer, who may have been guided solely by ear) with 
reference to the proper equalization, or balancing, if we 
may so term it, of time, turoughout an entire sentence. 
‘This, we confess, is a novel idea, but, we think, perfect- 
ly tenable. Any musician will understand us, Efforts for 
the relief of monotone will necessarily produce fluctua- 
tions in the time of any metre, which fluctuations, if not 
subsequently counterbalanced, affect the ear like unre- 
sulved discords in music. The deviations then of which 
we have been speaking, from the strict rules of proso- 
dial art, are but improvements upon the rigor of those 
rules, and are a merit, not a fault. It is the nicety of 
this species of equalization more than any other metri- 
cal merit, which elevates Pope as a versifier above the 
mere couplet-makers of his day ; and, on the other hand, 
it is the extension of the principle to sentences of greater 
length which elevates Milton above Pope. Kuowing 
this, it was, of course, with some surprise that we found 
the American Monthly (for whose opinion we still 
have the highest respect,) citing Pope in opposition to 
Mr. Willis upon the very point to which weallude. A 
few examples will be suflicient to show that Pope not 
only made free use of the license referred to, but that 
he used it for the reasons, and under the circumstances 
which we have suggested. 

Oh thou! whatever title please thine ear, 

Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver ! 

Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air, 

Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair. 
Any person will here readily perceive that the third 
line 


Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious chair 


differs in time from the usual course of the rhythm, and 
requires some counterbalance in the line which succeeds, 
It is indeed precisely sucha verse as that of Mr. Bryant’s 
upon which we have commented, 

Stream, as the eyes of those that love us close, 


and commences in the same manner with a Trochee. 
But again, from Pope we have— 
Hence hymning Tyburn’s elegiac lines 
Hence Journals, Medleys, Mercuries, Magazines. 
Else all my prose and verse were much the same, 
This prose on stilts, that poetry fallen lame. 
And thrice he lifted high the birth-day band 
And thrice he dropped it from his quivering hand. 
Here stood her opium, here she nursed her owls, 
And here she planned the imperial seat of fools, 
Here to her chosen all her works she shows 
Prose swell’d to verse, verse loitering into prose. 
Rome in her Capitol saw Querno sit 
Throned on seven hills, the Antichrist of wit. 
And his this drum whose hoarse heroic bass 
Drowns the loud clarion of the braying ass. 
But such a bulk as no twelve bards could raise 
‘Twelve starveling bards of these degenerate days. 


These are all taken at random from the first book of 
the Dunciad. In the last example it will be seen that 
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the two additional syllables are employed with a view 
of equalizing the time with that of the verse 
But such a bulk as no twelve bards could raise— 

a verse which will be perceived to labor in its pro- 
gress—and which Pope, in accordance with his favo- 
rite theory of making sound accord with sense, evi- 
dently intended so to labor. It is useless to say that 
the words should be written with elision—starv’ling and 
degewrate. Their pronunciation is not thereby materi- 
ally effected-—and, besides, granting it to be so, it may 
be as well to make the elision also in the case of Mr. 
Willis. But Pope had no such intention, nor we pre- 
sume, had Mr. W. It is somewhat singular, we may 
remark, en passant, that the American Monthly, ina 
subsequent portion of the critique alluded to, quotes 
from Pope asa line of “ sonorous grandeur” and one 
beyond the ability of our American poet, the well known 


Luke’s iron crown and Damien’s bed of steel. 


Now this is indeed a line of “ sonorous grandeur”—but 
it is rendered so principally if not altogether by that 
very excess of metre (in the word Damien) which the 
reviewer has cordemned in Mr. Willis. The lines 
which we quote below from Mr. Bryant’s poem of The 
Iges will suffice to show that the author we are now 
reviewing fully apreciates the force of such occasional 
excess, and that he has only neglected it through over- 
sight, in the verse which suggested these observations, 


Peace to the just man’s memory—let it grow 

Greener with years, and blossom through the flight 
Of ages: let the mimic canvass show . ae 
His calm benevolent features. 

Does prodigal Autumn to our age deny 

The plenty that once swelled beneath his sober eye ? 
Look on this beautiful word, and read the truth 

In her fair page. 

Will then the merciful one who stamped our race 
With his own image, and who gave them sway 

O’er Earth and the glad dwellers on her face, 

Now that our flourishing nations far away 

Are spread, where’er the moist earta drinks the day, 
Forget the ancient care that taught and nursed 

His latest offspring ? 

He who has tamed the elements shall not live 

The slave of his own passions, 





——_— when Liberty awoke 
New-born, amid those beautiful vales. 

Oh Greece, thy flourishing cities were a spoil 
Unto each other. 


And thou didst drive from thy unnatural breast 
Thy just and brave. 


Yet her degenerate children sold the crown. 


Instead of the pure heart and innocent hands— 
Among thy gallant sons that guard thee well 

Thou laugh’st at enemies. Who shall then declare— 
&e. 


Far like the comet’s way thro’ infinite space. 


The full region leads 
New colonies forth. 
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Full many a horrible worship that, of old, 

Held o’er the shuddering realms unquestioned sway. 

All these instances, and sonie others, occur in a poem 
of but thirty-five stanzas—yet, in only a very few cases 
is the license improperly used. Before quitting this 
subject it may be as well tocite a striking example from 
Wordsworth— 

There was a youth whom [ had loved so long, 

That when I loved him not I cannot say. 
Mid the green mountains many and many a song 
We two had sung like gladsome birds in May. 

Another specimen, and one still more to the purpose, 
may be given from Milton, whose accurate ear (although 
he cannot justly be called the best of versifiers) included 
and balanced without difficulty the rhythm of the long- 
est passages, 

But say, if our Deliverer up to heaven 

Must re-ascend, what will betide the few 

His faithful, left among the unfaithful herd 

The enemies of truth? who then shall guide 

His people, who defend? will they not deal 

More with his followers than with him they dealt? 

Be sure they will, said the Angel. 

The other metrical faults in The ges are few. Mr. 
Bryant is not always successful in his Alexandrines. 
Too great care cannot be taken, we think, in so regu- 
lating this species of verse as to admit of the necessary 
pause at the end of the third foot—or at least as not to| 
render a pause necessary elsewhere. 


We object, there- 
fore, to such lines as 


A palm like his, and catch from him the hallowed flame. 
The truth of heaven, and kneel to Gods that heard them 


not. 

That which concludes Stanza X, although correctly 
cadenced in the above respect, requires an accent on the 
monosyllable the, which is too unimportant to sustain 
it. The defect is rendered the more perceptible by the 
introduction of a Trochee in the first foot. 


The sick untended then 
Languished in the damp shade, and died afar from men. 


We are not sure that such lines as 


A boundless sea of blood and the wild air. 

The smile of heaven, till a new age expands, 
are in any case justifiable, and they can be easily avoid- 
ed. Asin the Alexandrine mentioned above, the course 
of the rhythm demands an accent on monosyllables too 
unimportant to sustain it. For this prevalent heresy in 
metre we are mainly indebted to Byron, who introduced 
it freely, with a view of imparting an abrupt energy 
to his verse. There are, however, many better ways 
of relieving a monotone. 

Stanza VI is, throughout, an exquisite specimen of 


versification, besides embracing many beauties both of 
thought and expression. 


Look on this beautiful world and read the truth 

In her fair page; see every season brings 

New change, to her, of everlasting youth ; 

Sul the green soil with joyous living things 

Swarms; the wide air is full of joyous Wings ; 

And myriads, still, are happy in the sleep 

Of ocean’s azure gulfs, and where he flings 

The restless surge. Eternal love doth keep 

In his complacent arms the earth, the air, the deep. 
The cadences, here, at the words page, swarms, and 


surge respectively, cannot be surpassed. We shall 





find, upon examination, comparatively few consonants 


in the stanza, and by their arrangement no impediment 
is offered to the flow of the verse. Liquids and the 
most melodious vowels abound. World, eternal, season, 
wide, change, full, air, everlasting, wings. flings, complacent, 
surge, gulfs, myriads, azure, ocean, soil, and joyous, are 
among the softest and most sonorous sounds in the 
language, and the partial line after the pause at surge, 
together with the stately march of the Alexandrine 
which succeeds, is one of the finest imaginable of 
finales— 
Eternal love doth keep 

In his complacent arms, the earth, the air, the deep. 

The higher beauties of the poem are not, we think, 
of the highest. It has unity, completeness,—a_ begin- 
ning, middle and end. The tone, too, of calm, hope- 
ful, and elevated reflection, is well sustained through- 
out. There is an occasional quaint grace of expres- 
sion, as in 

Nurse of full streams, and lifter up of proud 

Sky-mingling mountains that o’erlook the cloud— 
or of antithetical and rhythmical force combined, as in 

The shock that hurled 

To dust in many fragments dashed and strown 

The throne whose roots were in another world 

And whose far-stretching shadow awed our own, 
But we look in vain for something more worthy com- 
mendation. At the same time the piece is especially 
free from errors. Once only we meet with an unjust 
metonymy, where a sheet of water is said to 

Cradle, in his soft embrace, a gay 
Young group of grassy islands. 

We find little originality of thought, and less imagi- 
nation. But ina poem essentially didactic, of course 
we cannot hope for the loftiest breathings of the Muse. 





To the Past is a poem of fourteen quatrains—three 
feet and four alternately. 
lines 


In the second quatrain, the 


And glorious ages gone 
Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb 

are, to us, disagreeable. Such images are common, but 
at best, repulsive. In the present case there is not even 
the merit of illustration, The womb, in any just 
imagery, should be spoken of with a view to things 
future; here it is employed, in the sense of the tomb, 
and with a view to things past. In Stanza XI the idea 
The allegorical meaning throughout 
the poem, although generally well sustained, is not al- 
ways so. In the quatrain 


is even worse. 


Thine for a space are they— 
Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last ; 
Thy gates shall yet give way 
Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past ! 
it seems that The Past, as an allegorical personification, 
is confounded with Death. 





The Old Man’s Funeral is of seven stanzas, each of 
six lines—four Pentameters with alternates rhymes, 
ending with a Pentameter and Alexandrine, rhyming. 
At the funeral of an old man who has lived out his full 
quota of years, another, as aged, reproves the company 
for weeping. The poem is nearly perfect in its way— 
the thoughts striking and natural—the versification sin- 
gularly sweet. The third stanza embodies a fine idea, 
beautifully expressed. 
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Ye sigh not when the sun, his course fulfilled, 
His glorious course rejoicing earth and sky, 

In the soft evening when the winds are stilled, 
Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie, 

And leaves the smile of his departure spread 

O’er the warm-colored heaven, and ruddy mountain 

head. 
The technical word chronic should have been avoided 
in the fifth line of Stanza VI— 


No chronic tortures racked his aged limb. 





The Rivulet has about ninety octo-syllabic verses. 
They contrast the changing and perishable nature of 
our human frame, with the greater durability of the Ri- 
vulet. The chief merit is simplicity. We should im- 
avine the poem to be one of the earliest pieces of Mr. 
Bryant, and to have undergone much correction. In 
the first paragraph are, however, some awkward con- 
structions. In the verses, for example 

This little rill that from the springs 

Of yonder grove its current brings, 

Plays on the slope awhile, and then 

Goes pratling into groves again, 
the reader is apt to suppose that rill is the nominative 
to plays, whereas it is the nominative only to drew in 
the subsequent lines, 

Oft to its warbling waters drew 

My little feet when life was new. 

The proper verb is, of course, immediately seen upon 
reading these latter lines—but the ambiguity has oc- 
curred, 

The Prairies. ‘This is a poem, in blank Pentameter, 
of about one hundred and twenty-five lines, and pos- 
sesses features which do not appear in any of the pieces 
above mentioned. Its descriptive beauty is of a high 
order. The peculiar points of interest in the Prairie are 
vividly shown forth, and as a local painting, the work 
is, altogether, excellent. Here are, moreover, evidences 
of fine imagination. For example— 

The great heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love— 


A nearer vault and of a tenderer blue 

Than that which bends above the eastern hills. 

Till twilight blushed, and lovers walked and wooed 
In a forgotten language, and old tunes 

From instruments of unremembered form 

Gave the soft winds a voice. 


—The bee 

Within the hollow oak. I listen long 

To his domestic hum, and think I hear 

The sound of the advancing multitude 

Which soon shall fill these deserts. 

Breezes of the south! 

Who loss the golden and the flame-like flowers, 

And pass the prairic-hawk that poised on high, 

Flaps his broad wings yet moves not! 

There is an objectionable elipsis in the expression 
“J behold them for the first,” meaning “ first time;” 
and either a grammatical or typographical error of mo- 
ment in the fine sentence commencing 

; Fitting floor 

For this magnificent temple of the sky— 


With flowers whose glory and whose multitude 
Rival the constellations ! 








Earth, a poem of similar length and construction to 
The Prairies, embodies a noble conception. The poet 
represents himself as lying on the earth in a “ midnight 
black with clouds,” and giving ideal voices to the varied 
sounds of the coming tempest. The following passages 
remind us of some of the more beautiful portions of 
Young. 
On the breast of Earth 

I lie and listen to her mighty voice: 

A voice of many tones—sent up from streams 

That wander through the gloom, from woods unseen, 

Swayed by the sweeping of the tides of air, 

From rocky chasms where darkness dwells all day, 

“Ind hollows of the great invisible hills, 

“Ind sands that edge the ocean stretching far 

Into the night—a nielancholy sound! 

Ha! how the murmur deepens! I perceive 

And tremble at its dreadful import. Earth 

Uplifts a general cry for guilt and wrong 

“Ind Heaven is listening. The forgotten graves 

Of the heart broken utter forth their plaint. 

The dust of her who loved and was betrayed, 

And him who died neglected in his age, 

The sepulchres of those who for mankind 

Labored, and earned the recompense of scorn, 

Ashes of martyrs for the truth, and bones 

Of those who in the strife for liberty 

Were beaten down, their corses given to dogs, 

Their names to infamy, all find a voice! 


In this poem, and elsewhere occasionally throughout 
the volume, we meet with a species of grammatical 
construction, which, although it is to be found in writers 
of high merit, is a mere affectation, and of course ob- 
jectionable. We mean the abrupt employment of a 


direct pronoun in place of the customary relative. For 
example— 


Or haply dost thou grieve for those that die— 

For living things that trod awhile thy face, 

The love of thee and heaven, and how they sleep, 
Mixed with the shapeless dust on which thy herds 
Trample and graze? 


The note of interrogation here, renders the affectation 
more perceptible, 

The poem To the Appenines resembles, in metre, that 
entitled The Old Man’s Funeral, except that the former 
has a Pentameter in place of the Alexandrine. This 
piece is chiefly remarkable for the force, metrical and 
moral, of its concluding stanza. 

In you the heart that sighs for Freedom seeks 

Her image ; there the winds no barrier know ; 
Clouds come and rest, and leave your fairy peaks ; 

While even the immaterial Mind, below, 


And Thought, her winged offspring, chained by power, 
Pine silently for the redeeming hour. 





The Knight’s Epitaph consists of about fifty lines of 
blank Pentameter. This poem is well conceived and 
executed. Entering the Church of St. Catherine at 
Pisa, the poet is arrested by the image of an armed 
knight graven upon the lid of a sepulchre. The Epi- 
taph consists of an imaginative portraiture of the knight, 
in which he is made the impersonation of the ancient 
Italian chivalry. 





Seventy-Sizx has seven stanzas of a common, but mu- 
sical versification, of which these lines will afford an 
excellent specimen. 
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That death-stain on the vernal sword, 
Hallowed to freedom all the shore—- 

In fragments fell the yoke abhorred— 

The footsteps of a foreign lord 
Profaned the soil no more. 





The Living Lost has four stanzas of somewhat pecu- 
liar construction, but admirably adapted to the tone of 
contemplative melancholy which pervades the poem. 
We can call to mind few things more singularly impres- 
sive than the eight concluding verses. They combine 
ease with severity, and have antithetical force without 
effort or flippancy. The final thought has also a high 
ideal beauty. 

But ye who for the living lost 
That agony in secret bear, 
Who shall with soothing words accost 
The strength of your despair ? 
Grief for your sake is scorn for them 
Whom ye lament, and all condemn, 
And o’er the world of spirits lies, 
A gloom from which ye turn your eyes. 


The first stanza commences with one of those affec- 
tations which we noticed in the poem “ Earth.” 


Matron, the children of whose love, 
Each to his grave in youth have passed, 
And now the mould is heaped above 
The dearest and the last. 





The Strange Lady is of the fourteen syllable metre, 
answering to two lines, one of eight syllables, the other 
six. This rhythm is unmanageable, and requires great 
care in the rejection of harsh consonants. Little, how- 
ever, has been taken, apparently, in the construction of 
the verses 


As if they loved to breast the breeze that sweeps the 
cool clear sky. 


And thou shouldst chase the nobler game, and I bring 
down the bird. 


Or that strange dame so gay and fair were some mys- 
terlous foe. 


which are not to be pronounced without labor. The 
story is old—of a young gentleman who going out to 
hunt, is inveigled into the woods and destroyed by a 
fiend in the guise of a fair lady. The ballad character 
is nevertheless well preserved, and this, we presume, is 
nearly every thing intended. 





The Hunter’s Vision is skilfully and sweetly told. It 
is the tale of a young hunter who, overcome with toil, 
dozes on the brink of a precipice. In this state between 
waking and sleeping, he fancies a spirit-land in the fogs 
of the valley beneath him, and sees approaching him 
the deceased lady of his love. Arising to meet her, he 
falls, with the effort, from the crag, and perishes. The 
state of reverie is admirably pictured in the following 
stanzas. The poem consists of nine such. 


Ail dim in haze the mountains lay 
With dimmer vales between ; 

And rivers glimmered on their way 
By forests faintly seen; 

While ever rose a murmuring sound 

From brooks below and bees around. 


He listened till he seem to hear 
A strain so soft and low 

That whether in the mind or ear 
The listener scarce might know. 


With such a tone, so sweet and mild 
The watching mother lulls her child. 





Catterskill Falls isa narrative somewhat similar. Here 
the hero is also a hunter—but of delicate frame. He 
is overcome with the cold at the foot of the falls, sleeps, 
and is near perishing—but, being found by some wood- 
men, is taken care of, and recovers. Asin the Hunter’s 
Vision, the dream of the youth is the main subject of 
the poem. He fancies a goblin palace in the icy net- 
work of the cascade, and peoples it in his vision with 
ghosts. His entry into this palace is, with rich ima- 
gination on the part of the poet, made to correspond 
with the time of the transition from the state of reverie 
to that of nearly total insensibility. 

They eye him not as they pass along, 

But his hair stands up with dread, 
When he feels that he moves with that phantom 
throng 
Till those icy turrets are over his head, 
And the torrent’s roar as they enter seems 
Like a drowsy murmur heard in dreams. 


The glittering threshold is scarcely passed 
When there gathers and wraps him round 
A thick white twilight sullen and vast 
In which there is neither form nor sound ; 
The phantoms, the glory, vanish all 
With the dying voice of the waterfall. 


There are nineteen similar stanzas. The metre is formed 
of Iambuses and Anapests. 





The Hunter of the Prairies (fifty six octosyllabic verses 
with alternate rhymes) is a vivid picture of the life of 
a hunter in the desert. The poet, however, is here 
greatly indebted to his subject. 





The Damsel of Peru is in the fourteen syllable metre, 
and has a most spirited, imaginative and musical com- 
mencement— 


W here olive leaves were twinkling in every wind that blew, 
There sat beneath the pleasant shade a damsel of Peru. 


This is also a ballad, and a very fine one—full of 
action, chivalry, energy and rhythm. Some passages 
have even a loftier merit—that of a glowing ideality. 
For example— 


For the noon is coming on, and the sunbeams fiercely 
beat, 


And the silent hills and forest-tops seem reeling in the heat. 





The Song of Pitcairn’s Island is a sweet, quiet, and 
simple poem, of a versification differing from that of any 
preceding piece. Wesubjoina specimen. The Tahe- 
tian maiden addresses her lover. 


Come talk of Europe’s maids with me 
Whose necks and cheeks they tell 

Outshine the beauty of the sea, 
White foam and crimson shell. 

I'll shape like theirs my simple dress 

And bind like them each jetty tress, 
A sight to please thee well, 

And for my dusky brow will braid 

A bonnet like an English maid. 


There are seven similar stanzas. 

Rispah is a scriptural theme from 2 Samuel, and we 
like it less than any poem yet mentioned. The subject, 
we think, derives no additional interest from its poetical 





























dress. The metre resembling, except in the matter of 
rhyme, that of “Catterskill Falis,” and consisting of 
mingled Iambuses and Anapests, is the most positively 
disagreeable of any which our language admits, and, 
having a frisky or fidgetty rhythm, is singularly ill- 
adapted to the lamentation of the bereaved mother. 
We cannot conceive how the fine ear of Mr. Bryant 
could admit such verses as, 

And Rispah once the loveliest of all 


‘That bloomed and smiled in the court of Saul, 
&c, 





The Indian Girl’s Lament and the Arctic Lover have 
nearly all the peculiarities of the ‘ Song of Pitcairn’s 
Island.” 





The Massacre at Scio is only remarkable for inaccu- 
racy of expression in the two concluding lines— 
Till the last link of slavery’s chain 
Is shivered to be worn no more. 
What shall be worn no more? The chain—but the 
link is implied. 





Monument Mountain is a poem of about a hundred 
and forty blank Pentameters, and relates the tale of an 
Indian maiden who loved her cousin. Such a love 
being deemed incestuous by the morality of her tribe, 
she threw herself from a precipice and perished. There 
is little peculiar in the story or its narration. We quote 
a rough verse— 

The mighty columns with which earth props heaven. 


The use of the epithet old preceded by some other 
adjective, is found so frequently in this poem and else- 
where in the writings of Mr. Bryant, as to excite a 
smile upon each recurrence of the expression, 

In all that proud old world beyond the deep— 

There is a tale about these gray old rocks— 

The wide eld woods resounded with her song-- 
and the gray old men that passed— 

And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven. 





We dislike too the antique use of the word affect in such 
sentences as 





they deemed 
Like worshippers of the elder time that God 
Doth walk on the high places and affect 
The earth-o’erlooking mountains, 
Milton, it is true, uses it—we remember it especially in 
Comus— 
*Tis most true 
That musing meditation most affects 
The pensive secrecy of desert cell— 
but then Milton would not use it were he writing Comus 
to-day. 





In the Summer Wind, our author has several success- 
ful attempts at making “the sound an echo to the 
sense.” For example— 


For me, I lie 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun 
Retains some freshness. 
All is silent, save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 


Instantly on the wing. 
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All the green herbs 

Are stirring in his breath; a thousand flowers 
By the voud side, and the borders of the brook 
Nod gaily to each other. 





Autumn Woods, This is a poem of much sweetness 
and simplicity of expression, and including one or two 
fine thoughts, viz : 

the sweet South-west at play 


Flies, rustling, where the painted leaves are st*‘own 
ellong the-winding way. 
But ’neath yon crimson tree 

Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame, 
Nor mark within its roseate canopy 
Her flush of maiden shame. 


The mountains that infold 
{n their wide sweep the colored Jandscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and gold 
That guard the enchanted ground. 
All this is beautiful—the sentences italicized especially 
so. Happily to endow inanimate nature with sentience 
and a capability of moral action, is one of the severest 
tests of the poet. Even the most unmusical ear will 
not fail to appreciate the rare beauty and strength of 
the extra syllable in the line 


Seem groups of giant kings in purple and gold. 





The Disinterred Warrior has a passage we do not 
clearly understand, Speaking of the Indian our au- 
thor says— 

For he was fresher from the hand 

That formed of earth the human face, 
And to the elements did stand 

In nearer kindred than our race. 


There are ten similar quatrains in the poem. 





The Greek Boy consists of four spirited stanzas, nearly 
resembling, in metre, The Living Lost. The two con- 
cluding lines are highly ideal. 


A shoot of that old vine that made 
The nations silent in its shade. 





When the Firmament Quivers with Daylight’s Young 
Beam, belongs to a species of poetry which we cannot 
be brought to admire. Some natural phenomenon is 
observed, and the poet taxes his ingenuity to find a 
parallel in the moral world. In general, we may as- 
sume, that the more successful he is in sustaining the 
parallel, the farther he departs from the true province 
of the Muse. The title, here, is a specimen of the 
metre. This is of a kind which we have before desig- 
nated as exceedingly difficult to manage. 





To a Musquito, is droll, and has at least the merit of 
making, at the same time, no efforts at being senti- 
mental. We are not inclined, however, to rank as 
poems, either this production or the article on New 
England Coal. 


The Conjunction of Jupiter and Venus has ninety Pen- 
tameters. One of them, 


Kind influence. Lo! their orbs burn more bright, 


can only be read, metrically, by drawing out influence 
into three marked syllables, shortening the long mono- 





syllable, Lo! and lengthening the short one, their. 
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June is sweet and soft in its rhythm, and inexpressi- 
bly pathetic. ‘There is an illy subdued sorrow and in- 
tense awe coming up, per force as it were, to the surface 
of the poet’s gay sayings about his grave, which we find 
thrilling us to the soul. 


And what if cheerful shouts, at noon, 
Come, from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon 
With fairy laughter blent? 

And what if, in the evening light, 

Betrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument ? 

I would the lovely scene around 

Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 

I know, I know I should not see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me 
Nor its wild music flow ; 

But if, around my place of sleep, 

The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go. 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom, 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 





Innocent Child and Snow-White Flower, is remarkable 
only for the deficiency of a foot in one of its verses. 
White as these leaves just blown apart 
re the folds of thy own young heart, 
and for the graceful repetition in its concluding qua- 
train— 
Throw it aside in thy weary hour, 
Throw to the ground the fair white flower, 
Yet as thy tender years depart 
Keep that white and innocent heart. 





Of the seven original sonnets in the volume be- 
fore us, it is somewhat difficult to speak. The son- 
net demands, in a great degree, point, strength, uni- 
ty, compression, and a species of completeness. Ge- 
nerally, Mr. Bryant has evinced more of the first 
and the last, than of the three mediate qualities. Wil- 
liam Tell is feeble. No forcible line ever ended with 
liberty, and the best of the rhymes—thee, me, free, and 
the like, are destitute of the necessary vigor. But for 


this rhythmical defect the thought in the concluding 
couplet— 


The bitter cup they mingled strengthened thee 

For the great work to set thy country free— 
would have well ended the sonnet. Midsummer is ob- 
jectionable for the variety of its objects of allusion. Its 
final lines embrace a fine thought— 


As if the day of fire had dawned and sent 
Its deadly breath into the firmament— 


but the vigor of the whole is impaired by the necessity 
of placing an unwonted accent on the last syllable of 
firmament. October has little to recommend it, but the 
slight epigrammatism of its conclusion— 

And when my last sand twinkled in the glass, 

Pass silently from men—as thou dost pass. 
The Sonnet to Cole, is feeble in its final lines, and is 
worthy of praise only in the verses— 

Paths, homes, graves, ruins, from the lowest glen 

To where life shrinks from the fierce Alpine air. 
Mutation, a didactic sonnet, has few either of faults or 
beauties. November is far better. The lines 


And the blue Gentian flower that, in the breeze, 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last, 


are very happy. A single thought pervades and gives 
unity to the piece. We are glad, too, to see an Alex- 
andrine in the close. In the whole metrical construc- 
tion of his sonnets, however, Mr. Bryant has very wisely 
declined confining himself to the laws of the Ltalian 
poem, or even to the dicta of Capel Lofft. The Alex- 
andrine is beyond comparison the most effective finale, 
and we are astonished that the common Pentameter 
should ever be employed. The best sonnet of the seven 
is, we think, that To With the exception of a 
harshness in the last line but one it is perfect. The 
finale is inimitable. 





Ay, thou art for the grave; thy glances shine 
Too brightly to shine long; another Spring 
Shall deck her for men’s eyes, but not for thine— 
Sealed in a sleep which knows no wakening. 

The fields for thee have no medicinal leaf, 
And the vexed ore no mineral of power ; 

And they who love thee wait in anxious grief 
Till the slow plague shall bring the fatal hour. 
Glide softly to thy rest, then; Death should come 

Gently to one of gentle mould like thee, 
As light winds wandering through groves of bloom 
Detach the delicate blossom from the tree. 
Close thy sweet eyes, caimly, and without pain, 
And we will trust in God to see thee yet again. 





To a Cloud, has another instance of the affectation to 


which we alluded in our notice of Earth, and The Liv- 
ing Lost. 


Whose sons at length have heard the call that comes 
From the old battle fields and tombs, 

And risen, and drawn the sword, and on the foe 
Have dealt the swift and desperate blow, 

And the Othman power is cloven, and the stroke 
Has touched its chains, and they are broke. 





Of the Translations in the volume it is not our inten- 
tion to speak in detail. Mary Magdalen, from the Span- 
ish of Bartolome Leonardo De Argensola, is the finest 





specimen of versification in the book, Alezis, from the 
Spanish of Iglesias, is delightful in its exceeding deli- 
cacy, and general beauty. We cannot refrain from 
_ quoting it entire. 


Alexis calls me cruel— 
The rifted crags that hold 
The gathered ice of winter, 
He says, are not more cold. 


When even the very blossoms 
Around the fountain’s brim, 

And forest walks, can witness 
The love I bear to him. 

I would that I could utter 
My feelings without shame, 

And tel! him how I love him 
Nor wrong my virgin fame. 

Alas! to seize the moment 
When heart inclines to heart, 

And press a suit with passion 
Is not a woman’s part. 

If man come not to gather 
The roses where they stand, 

They fade among their foliage, 
They cannot seek his hand. 

The Waterfowl is very beautiful, but still not en- 
titled to the admiration which it has occasionally 
elicited. There is a fidelity and force in the picture 
of the fowl as brought before the eye of the mind, 


and a fine sense of effect in throwing its figure on 
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the back ground of the “ crimson sky,” amid “ falling 
dew,” “while glow the heavens with the last steps of 
day.” But the merits which possibly have had most 
weight in the public estimation of the poem, are the 
melody and strength of its versification, (which is indeed 
excellent) and more particularly its completeness. Its 
rounded and didactic termination has done wonders. 
: on my heart, 

Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given 

And shall not soon depart. 

He, who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight 


In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright. 


There are, however, points of more sterling merit. We 
fully recognize the poet in 
Thouw’rt gone—the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form. 


There is a power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert, and illimitable air, 

Lone, wandering, but not lost. 


The Forest Hymn consists of about a hundred and 
twenty blank Pentameters, of whose great rhythmical 
beauty it is scarcely possible to speak too highly. With 
the exception of the line 

The solitude. 


no fault, in this respect, can be found, while excellences 
are frequent, of a rare order, and evincing the greatest 
delicacy of ear. We might, perhaps, suggest, that the 
two concluding verses, beautiful as they stand, would 
be slightly improved by transferring to the last the 
metrical excess of the one immediately preceding. For 
the appreciation of this, it is necessary to quote six or 
seven lines in succession, 


Thou art in the soft winds, 


Oh, from these sterner aspects of thy face 
Spare me and mine, nor let us need the wrath 
Of the mad unchained elements, to teach 
Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate 

In these calm shades thy milder majesty, 
And to the beautiful order of thy works 

Learn to conform the order of our lives. 


There is an excess of one syllable in the first of the 
lines italicized. If we discard this syllable here, and 
adopt it in the final line, the close will acquire strength, 
we think, in acquiring a fuller volume. 

Be it ours to meditate 
In these calm shades thy milder majesty, 
And to the perfect order of thy works 
Conform, if we can, the order of our lives. 

Directness, boldness, and simplicity of expression, 
are main features in the poem. 

Oh God! when thou 

Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 

The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill 

With all the waters of the firmament 

‘The swift dark whirlwind that uproots the woods, 

And drowns the villages. 

Here an ordinary writer would have preferred the 
word fright to scare, and omitted the definite article be- 
fore woods and villages. 





To the Evening Wind has been justly admired. It is 
the best specimen of that completeness which we have 
before spoken of as a characteristic feature in the poems 








of Mr. Bryant. It has a beginning, middle, and end, 
each depending upon the other, and each beautiful. 
Here are three lines breathing all the spirit of Shelley. 


Pleasant shall be thy way, where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 
And ’twixt the o’ershadowing branches and the grass. 


The conclusion is admirable— 


Go—but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of Nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 
Thee to thy birth-place of the deep once more ; 
Sweet odors in the sea air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore, 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 





Thanatopsis is somewhat more than half the length 
of The Forest Hymn, and of a character precisely simi- 
lar. It is, however, the finer poem, Like The Water- 
fowl, it owes much to the point, force, and general 
beauty of its didactic conclusion. In the commence- 
ment, the lines 

To him who, in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, &c. 
belong to a class of vague phrases, which, since the 
days of Byron, have obtained too universal a currency. 
The verse 
Go forth under the open sky and list— 


is sadly out of place amid the forcible and even Mil- 
tonic rhythm of such lines as 


Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregan. 


But these are trivial faults indeed, and the poem em- 
bodies a great degree of the most elevated beauty. Two 
of its passages, passages of the purest ideality, would 
alone render it worthy of the general commendation it 
has received. 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls ef death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams, 

The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietude between— 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green—and, poured round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 
re bul the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. 


Oh, Fairest of the Rural Maids! is a gem, of which 
we cannot sufficiently express our admiration. We 
quote it in full. 

Oh, fairest of the rural maids ! 

Thy birth was in the forest shades ; 

Green boughs and glimpses of the sky 

Were all that met thine infant eye. 

Thy sports, thy wanderings when a child 
Were ever in the sylvan wild; 
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And all the beauty of the place 

Is in thy heart and on thy face. 

The twilight of the trees and rocks 

Ts in the light shade of thy locks, 

Thy step is as the wind that weaves 

Its playful way among the leaves. 

Thine eyes are springs, in whose serene 

And silent waters Heaven is seen ; 

Their lashes are the herbs that look 

On their young figures in the brook. 

The forest depths by foot impressed 

Are not more sinless than thy breast ; 

The holy peace that fills the air 

Of those calm solitudes, is there. 
A rich simplicity is a main feature in this poem—sim- 
plicity of design and execution. his is strikingly per- 
ceptible in the opening and concluding lines, and in 
expression throughout. But there isa far higher and 
more strictly ideal beauty, which it is less easy to 
analyze. ‘The original conception is of the very loftiest 
order of true Poesy. A maiden is born:in the forest— 

Green boughs and glimpses of the sky 

Are all which meet her infant eye— 
She is not merely modelled in charecter by the associa- 
tions of her childhood—this were the thought of an 
ordinary poet—an idea that we meet with every day 
in rhyme—but she imbibes, in her physical as well as 
moral being, the traits, the very features of the delici- 
ous scenery around her—its loveliness becomes a portion 
of her own— 

The twilight of the trees and rocks 

Is in the light shade of her locks, 

And all the beauty of the place 

Is in her heart and on her face. 

It would have been a highly poetical idea to ima- 
gine the tints in the locks of the maiden deducing a 
resemblance to the “twilight of the trees and rocks,” 
from the constancy of her associations—but the spirit 
of Ideality is immeasurably more apparent when the 
“twilight” is represented as becoming identified with 
the shadows of the hair. 

The twilight of the trees and rocks 

Ts in the light shade of thy locks, 

And all the beauty of the place 

Is in her heart and on her face. 
Feeling thus, we did not, in copying the poem, italicize 
the lines, although beautiful, 

Thy step is as the wind that weaves 

Its playful way among the leaves, 
nor those which immediately follow. The two con- 
cluding verses, however, are again of the most elevated 
species of poetical merit. 

The forest depths by foot impressed 

Are not more sinless than thy breast— 

I'he holy peace that fills the air 

Of those calm solitudes, is there. 
The image contained in the lines 

Thine eyes are springs in whose serene 

And silent waters Heaven is seen— 
is one which, we think, for appropriateness, complete- 
ness, and every perfect beauty of which imagery is sus- 
ceptible, has never been surpassed—but imagery is sus- 
ceptible of no beauty like that we have designated in 
the sentences above. The latter idea, moreover, is not 
original with our poet. 

In all the rhapsodies of Mr. Bryant, which have refe- 





rence to the beauty or the majesty of nature, is a most 
audible and thrilling tone of love and exultation. As 
far as he appreciates her loveliness or her augustness, 
no appreciation can be more ardent, more full of heart, 
more replete with the glowing soul of adoration. Nor, 
either in the moral or physical universe coming within 
the periphery of his vision, does he at any time fail to 
perceive and designate, at once, the legitimate items of 
the beautiful. Therefore, could we consider (as some 
have considered) the mere enjoyment of the beautiful 
when perceived, or even this enjoyment when combined 
with the readiest and truest perception and discrimina- 
tion in regard to beauty presented, as a sufficient test 
of the poetical sentiment, we could have no hesitation 
in according to Mr. Bryant the very highest poetical 
rank. But something more, we have elsewhere pre- 
sumed to say, is demanded. Just above, we spoke of 
“objects in the moral or physical universe coming 
within the periphery of his vision.” We now mean to 
say, that the relative extent of these peripheries of po- 
etical vision must ever be a primary consideration in 
our classification of poets. Judging Mr. B. in this 
manner, and by a general estimate of the volume before 
us, we should, of course, pause long before assigning 
him a place with the spiritual Shelleys, or Coleridges, 
or Wordsworths, or with Keais, or even Tennyson, or 
Wilson, or with some other burning lights of our own 
day, to be valued ina day tocome. Yet if his poems, 
as a whole, will not warrant us in assigning him this 
grade, one such poem as the last upon which we have 
commented, is enough to assure us that he may attain it. 

The writings of our author, as we find them here, 
are characterized by an air of calm and elevated con- 
templation more than by any other individual feature. In 
their mere didactics, however, they err essentially and 
primitively, inasmuch as such things are the province 
rather of Minerva than of the Camenez. Of imagina- 
tion, we discover much—but more of its rich and cer- 
tain evidences, than of its ripened fruit. In all the 
minor merits Mr. Bryant is pre-eminent. His ars celare 
artem is most efficient. Of his “completeness,” unity, 
and finish of style, we have already spoken. As a 
versifier, we know of no writer, living or dead, who 
can be said greatly to surpass him. A Frenchman 
would assuredly call him “wn poéte des plus correctes.” 

Between Cowper and Young, perhaps, (with both of 
whom he has many points of analogy,) would be the 
post assigned him by an examination at once general 
and superficial. Even in this view, however, he has a 


juster appreciation of the beautiful than the one, of the 


sublime than the other—a finer taste than Cowpér—an 
equally vigorous, and far more delicate imagination than 
Young. In regard to his proper rank among American 
poets there should be no question whatever. -Few— 
at least few who are fairly before the public, have 
more than very shallow claims to a rivalry with the 
author of Thanatopsis, 
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The scene of this novel is laid partly in Missouri, 
and partly in Virginia. The hero proper of the book— 
that is to say, the object of the narration—is a Mr. Wil- 
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liam Master of (Craig: inet, in the Old Dominion—George 
Balcombe, although the most important of the dramatis 
persone, being merely what, in critical parlance, is 
termed the machinery. 

The mother of our hero, then, was one of two daugh- 
ters, the only children of Mr, Raby, a man of great 
wealth. This wealth, however, consisted principally 
of property entailed on the possessor’s male descend- 
ants, with remainder to a distant English relative. 
There proved to be no male issue—the wife dying in 
giving birth to her second daughter, the mother of our 
hero—and the widower refusing to marry again. More- 
over, through scruples of conscience, he declined taking 
measures for docking the entail, and even when the 
revolution rendered it invalid, declared his children 
should not profit by such invalidation. “ He accord- 
ingly executed a will devising the entailed property to 
the remainder-man ; and this will, properly attested, he 
transmitted to him in England.’ ‘Thus matters stood 
until the two daughters married, and the birth, in 1799, 
of a grandson, our hero, excited an interest in the heart 
of the old gentleman. He claimed the child from its 
mother, and informed the father that a new will had 
been made, devising the whole property to be divided 
into two equal parts—one part for the grandson, the 
other to be again divided between the two daughters, 
This will, he added, was in the hands of a confidential 
friend. The name of the friend was not mentioned, 
and delicacy forbade inquiry. 

it appears that Edward Montague, an orphan protégé 
of Mr. Raby’s, was the depositary of this instrument. 
Upon the death of the old gentleman he was applied to. 
At first he disclaimed any knowledge of the paper ; 
being on oath, however, lie owned having once seen it, 
but denied that he knew what had become of it. In 
the meantime the devisee under the former testament 
brought it forward, and, none other appearing, estab- 
lished it. The elder Mr, Napier took no active mea- 
sures to recover the lost will, and, having inherited 
nothing from Mr, Raby, all of whose non-eutailed pro- | 


perty was involved, died just before the ruin of his | 


family became manifest. Upon our hero’s coming of | 


age, therefore, he finds himself penniless. The action 
of the novel grows out of his search for the missing will. 

In the opening of the narrative we are introduced to 
Napier in a prairie of Missouri. 
Montague, with the vague hope of extorting from him, 
either by force or guile, some information respecting 
the document in question, As this beginning evinces 
the hand of a master, we quote it. The abruptness 
here is not without object. The attention is attracted 
at once and rivetted with skill. 


At length, issuing from the wood, I entered a prairie, 
more beautiful than any I had yet seen. ‘The surface, 
gently undulating, presented innumerable swells, on 
which the eye might rest with pleasure. Many of these 
were capped with clumps and groves of trees, thus in- 
terrupting the dull uniformity which generally wearies 
the traveller in these vast expanses. I gazed around 
for a moment with delight; but soon found leisure to 
observe that my road had become alarmingly indistinct. 
It is easy indeed, to follow the faintest trace through a 
prairie. The be saten track, however narrow, wears a 
peculiar aspect, which makes it distinguish: able even at 
a distance. But the name of Arlington, the place of 
my destination, denoted at least a village : shite the 


tedious path which I was travelling seemed more like 


He is in pursuit of 


to terminate in the midst of the prairie than to lead to 
a public haunt of men. I feared | had missed my way, 
uid looked eagerly ahead for some traveller who might 
set me right if astray. But I looked in vain. The 
pr lirie lay before me, a wide waste without one moving 
object. The sun had just gone down; and as my horse, 
enlivened by the shade and the freshness of evening 
seemed to recover his mettle, I determined to push on 
to such termination as my path might lead to. At this 
moment a shout from behind reached my ear. I turned 
and saw a man on herseback standing between me and 
the sky, on the top of the east swell. Though a quarter 
of a mile off, his figure stood out in such distinct relief, 
that every limb was conspicuous and well defined on 
the bright back ground. He was stationary, standing 
erect in his stirrups, and twisted around, so that his 
back and his horse’s head were both towards me. After 
repeating a shout, which I found was a call to a dog, 
le put his horse in motion, and advanced ata brisk trot. 
I was now in no hurry, and he soon overtook me. 

This rencontre is of essential advantage to our hero. 
The stranger proves to be George Balcombe, also a 
protégé of old Mr. Raby’s. Mr. N. accompanies him 
home, and discovers that he is well versed in the family 
aflairs of the Rabys and Napiers; that he is acquainted 
with the matter of the will; that, with Montague, he 
was a witness to the instrument; and that Montague 
resides in the neighborhood. Balcombe believes that 
M, was the depositary spoken of by old Mr. Raby. 
Circumstances, also, induce him to think that the paper 
is still in existence, and in the possession of M. The 
train of events which have led to this conclusion—a 
train laid by Balcombe himself—serves admirably to 
develop his character. 

Montague, it seems, was always, even when an open 
reprobate, superstitious ; and, though a great liar, 
would at no time have sworn toa literal lie. In the 
interval between the death of Mr. Raby and the estab- 
lishment of the first will, he became gloomy and serious, 
and joined the church. Balcombe, who knew his cha- 
_racter, could thus easily conceive how the villain might 
‘have deemed “the form of religion and literal trutha 
| sufficient salvo for wronging the dead and plundering 
the living by moral perjury.” It was probable, he 
| thought, that some plan had been devised, by means of 
| Which Montague had spoken the literal truth when he 
swore in court that “he knew not what had become of 
the will.’ The document had been handed to him by 
Mr. Raby in the presence of Balcombe, and a letter 
received by the latter from the old gentleman, and writ- 
ten just before his decease, a letter full of affection for his 
grandson, was sufficientassurance that the testament had 
never been revoked. At the probate of the will found, 
Balcombe did not appear—being absent from the country 
and not hearing of the death of Mr. Raby. Upon Mon- 
tague’s coming, however, to live near him in Missouri, 
and coming in evidently improved circumstances, with 
plenty of money, and only affecting to practise law, he 
immediately suspected the truth, and set on foot a sys- 
tem of observation. One day, havirg need of eastern 
funds, he applied to a merchant for ihe purpose of pur- 
chasing a billon New York. The merchant furnished 
one drawn by Montague ona house there, for the de- 
sired amount, one thousand dollars, and, in the course 
of conversation, mentioned that M. drew regularly, at 
the same time every year, on the same house, for the 
same sum. Here then was an annuity, and the ques- 








tion was—unde derivatur ? 
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The bill was bought and sent to a correspondent in 
New York, with instructions to get English funds in 
payment. This was done, and a draft obtained upon 
a Liverpool house, accompanied by a letter of advice. 
The Liverpool correspondent was instructed in like 
manner to take a draft on Northumberland—this being 
This latter 
draft was also obtained, with a letter of advice, dupli- 


the shire where resided the remainder-man. 
cates being furnished in each instance. ‘These several 
letters ran thus. 


To George Balcombe, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—I wrote you, under date of March tenth, 
that the bill remitted by you for one thousand dollars, 
drawn by Edward Montague, on the house of ‘Tomp- 
kins and Todd of this city, had been paid by a draft on 
Bell and Brothers, of Liverpool, England. ‘Vhis draft 
I remitted, according to your directions, to my friend, 
John Ferguson, of the house of Ferguson and Partridge, 
our correspondents there, with instructions to obtain, if 
possible, from the same house, a draft on the county of 
Northumberland. In this he sueceeded, by procuring 
a draft on Edward Raby, Esq. of that county, for a like 
amount. 

Enclosed you have the seconds of the several bills, 
and duplicates of the letters of advice accompanying the 
same. At my request, Mr. Ferguson waited on Mr, 
Raby in person. The money was promptly paid, but 
not without a good deal of grumbling. Nothing very 
intelligible was said; but Mr. Ferguson could distin- 
guish in the mutterings of Mr. Raby, such words as 
“harpy,” “rapacious scoundrel,” &c. 

Your obedient servant, 
James LanastTon. 

New York, June 1, 1820. 

To Messrs. Bell and Brothers, Merchants, Liverpool. 

Gentlemen,—A draft drawn by Edward Montague, 
Esq. for one thousand dollars, was this day presented, 
and paid by us in pursuance of your standing instruc- 
tions. We have accordingly drawn on you in favor of 
Mr. James Langston of this city, for a corresponding 
amount. We remain, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 
Tomrxins & Topp. 
New York, March 9, 182 


To Edward Raby, Esq. of Raby Hall, Northumberland, 

Sir,—The draft of Messrs. ‘Tompkins and ‘Todd, on 
account of Mr. Montague’s annuity, is to hand, and has 
been duly honored. We have this day drawn on you 
for the amount, in favor of Mr. John Ferguson, of this 
place. 
to meet the draft, and begging a continuance of your 
favors, we remain, sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servants, 
Be.x & Broruers. 

Liverpool, April 10, 1820. 

Here then Balcombe found his suspicions completely 
verified. Montague was in receipt of an annuity—an 
annuity grudgingly paid—and derived from the devisee 
under the primitive will, There could be little doubt 
that the money was granted as hush-money by the 
devisee, Montague still possessing the second testament, 
and holding it in terrorem. B. was about communicating 
with Mr. Napier upon this head, when accident threw 
them together in the prairie. Our hero now receives 
the benefit of Balcombe’s energy and sagacity in many 
varied attempts to get possession of the will. Keizer, 
an original vagabond, is also a most efficient diplomatist 
and ally. The adventures of the trio in pursuit of the 
missing document, eminently display, in the author of 
George Balcombe, that rarest of all qualities in Ameri- 


Hoping that it may be quite convenient for you | 








can novelists, and that certainly most indispensable— 
invention. With permission, we will go through these 
adventures one by one—doing this with the less scruple, 
because we intend to do it so briefly as not to interfere 
with the main interest of the book itself, and because, 
with this object in view, we have purposely delayed 
our notice until the volumes had been some time in 
possession of the public. 

In a conversation between Baleombe and Napier, 
occurring in the early part of the first volume, we learn 
some particulars in regard to Mary Scott, daughter of 
Nir. Raby’s overseer. Both Montague and Balcombe, we 
have already said, were protégés of the old gentleman, 
oth were ena- 
mored of Mary, who was “ beautiful and intelligent— 


and resided at one period in his family. 


gay, sprightly and impassioned,” and imbued with the 
spirit of romance. She, however, loved only Monta- 
cue, and seeing the necessity of arming Balcombe 
against himself, frankly told him of her pre-engaged 
affections. ‘The lover thus rejected, became the friend 
and confidant. At first, Montague would have been 
glad to have made Mary his wife; but as his cireum- 
stances improved, he discovered that Scott was even 
poorer than he had supposed, and his selfish heart 
grew chill at the supposition. A certain elderly maiden 


too, of wealth, was said to look kindly on him. His 
visits to Mary, therefore, grew less frequent. In one 


of them, Balcombe was witness to a circumstance 
which led him to suspect dishonorable intentions. Sus- 
picion, unfortunately, was not all; it appears that the 
intentions were accomplished. Balcombe sought a pri- 
vate interview with the villain. 


“ Montague,” said J, “do you love Mary Scott?” 

He hesitated, muttering something about the strange- 
ness of the question. 

“Understand me, sir,” said I, “I do not ask your 
confidence. I would not accept it. I demand to know 
the fact, for my own purposes, and to be used at my 
own discretion. Mark me. I do not ask whether you 
profess to love her. IL know that you do. I have that 
from her own lips. I demand to know whether you do 
love her in very truth.” 

“Oh!” said he, in the mildest tone, “if she has 
made you her confidant, | have no need to be secret. 
Therefore I acknowledge to you that I do love her with 
all my heart.” 

“Why, then,” said I, “do you not marry her ?” 

He paused again. 

“Speak on,” said I, “ and speak out.” 

“Why, really, Mr. Baleombe, I do not understand 
this peremptory tone.” 

“You understand it well,” said I, “and you under- 
stand perfectly that I will have an answer. I want it 
for my own purpose, again, and to be used at my own 
discretion. Answer you shall. Truly or falsely, is 
your own concern. I hardly expect the truth, and do 
not care to have it. But 1 will know on what footing 


| you place this thing.” 


“Well!” said he, “you know I have a will of old 
Mr. Raby’s in my hands, in which I am handsomely 
provided for by a bequest of valuable lands. I am, 
therefore, careful not to offend him; and I have reason 
to believe this marriage would not be agreeable to him, 
Poor as I am, he would regard ft as a duty I owe my 
ancestors, not to ally myself to his overseer,” 

“ And is this,” said I, “ the reason you assign to her 
for your delay to claim her hand ?” 

Tt js? 

“Then you have told her what is false.” 

“How can you say that?” said he. “I wrote the 
will. You never read it.” 
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“ That is true,” said I, “but I witnessed it.” 

“What of that?” 

“ Why, this, sir. It is witnessed only by us two. 
What can you claim under it by your own te stim my? 
Would you, the wary, the crafty, the selfish, rapacious 
Edward Montague, have been content to have a will 
of lands, under which you expect to ¢ laira, so witness- 
ed? Shame upon you, sir. Would you ‘palm sucha 
bare-faced lie on me, as well as on that poor, confiding, 


generous, true-hearted girl? I will undeceive her in- 
stantly.” 


I shall never forget the grim smile in which some- 
thing like triumph seemed struggling to free itself from 
the mire of degradation into which 1 was trampling 
him. 

“ You will use your own pleasure about that,” said 
he. “I mean to marry her when circumstances will 
permit. Before that I cannot. 

* Marry her you never shail,” said I. 

“Will you take her off my hands?” said he, with 
the same incomprehensible smile. [ sprung at him, I 
know not why. But he darted through the door, and 
jerked it after him. I did not pursue him. 

Balcombe now sought Mary, and found her in tears. 
Still unsuspecting the whole truth, he revealed to her 
the deception practised upon her by Montague, and 
concluded with an offer of his own hand. Made sensi- 
ble now of the value of Balcombe’s affection, and alive 
to all the villainy of Montague, she divulges, in the 
first moment of her despair, the secret of her seduction. 
3alcombe reluctantly abandons her, and departs to the 
west. Scott did not long survive the ruin of his daugh- 
ter’s peace, and Mary, with her mother and little bro- 
ther, was obliged to seek another home. Here, after 
the lapse of some time, Montague was seen to renew 
the visits which had been discontinued since the period 
of his interview with Balcombe. No one else visited 
the house—but from being steeped in poverty, the little 
family seemed rising above pecuniary trouble, This 
mystery is explained in a subsequent part of the first 
volume, when, shortly after the rencontre in the prai- 
rie, Jamés, the brother of Mary, brings a letter from 
her to Balcombe in Missouri. 

She writes that, after the departure of B. and the 
death of old Mr. Scott, Montague sought to renew his 
visits—that she refused to see him, and urged her mo- 
ther to order him from the house—that Mrs. Scott was 
overcome, however, by his protestations, and pressed 
her to meet him—that, without undeceiving Mrs. §., 
she was unable to carry her opposition farther, and that 
finally, she consented. In a private interview he stated 
that Balcombe had misunderstood him, in supposing 
him to speak of lands, as the property bequeathed, 
and that no explanation had been offered before be- 
cause he (Montague) had been forbidden the house by 
her father. He came now, he said, to offer reparation 
and marriage. She rejected the offer with scorn—and 
he left her, after taking measures for the comfort of 
Mrs. Scott, and the education of little James. 

Old Mr. Raby now died, and Mary saw nothing of 
Montague for two months. She heard from him, in- 
deed, and, though he did not express himself distinctly, 
she inferred from what he wrote that he had not been 
disappointed in the will. At length he called to see 
her, accompanying the English devisee, and requested 
again a private interview. She remarked a great alte- 
ration in his manner, for it was about this time that he 


joined the church. He professed deep contrition for 





his wrong to Mary—again offered marriage—oflered 
every service in his power, and, being rejected in all of- 
fers, wound up by requesting afavor. He placed in her 
hand a packet as large as a dozen newspapers, and 
well secured with twine and seals. This he asked her 
to keep, and she promised to do so. He begged her to 
promise farther that no eye should see the coutents of 
the packet. She did so, He mused awhile, and then 
added, “It is of great importance to me that that 
packet should never see the light.” “Then why not 
destroy it?” said Mary. “I don’t wish to destroy it,” 
said he, ‘it may be of some importance hereafter. Put 
itaway.” She took it to her room and locked it up. 
On her return, he rose to take leave, but paused at the 
door, and said, hesitatingly, ‘‘ Perhaps you had better 
destroy that packet.” She replied, “I will do so.” He 
paused again, and said, ** No!—maybe better not.” 
“As you please,” she returned, “which shall I do?” 
“fT really do not know,” he said, after a thoughtful 
pause. “Doas you will with it. If itis in your way, 
throw it into the fire. If not, keep it until I call for it.” 
Ele now departed, and Mary, doubting him much, de- 
termined to preserve the packet. It will be seen that 
the conduct of Montague in this matter was such as 
Balcombe had suspected, and that it enabled the con- 
scientious rogue to swear, when summoned upon the 
probate, that he “could not tell what had become of 
the will.” 

Mary did not see him again for some months, and 
he then endeavored to get possession of the packet— 
first by asking for it as a matter of course—and, upon 
being refused, by force. He was foiled, however, in his 
attempt—and left the country with precipitation, after 
stopping the pension of Mrs. Scott. It was probable 
that he thought no new provocation could make matters 
worse. Mary proceeds, in her letter, to inform Bal- 
combe, that thirteen years of seclusion having rendered 
her totally ignorant of what was going on in the world, 
and having no one to advise with, she had no means of 
conjecturing the nature of the mysterious packet. It 
was obvious to her, however, that its possession or 
destruction was an object eagerly sought by Montague, 
and, she doubted not, for some villainous end. Although 
willing to bear her own lot without murmuring, she felt 
it her duty to alleviate, if possible, the want she had 
entailed upon her mother and brother. This, her 
knowledge of Montague’s earnest desire for the packet, 
would enable her to accomplish—and she felt no scru- 
ple in using such means. We give her plan in her 
own words. 


I have just learned where he is by means of a gen- 
tleman, who, for some purpose of his own, has been 
endeavoring’ to find him out. About the same time I 
ascertained” by mere chance, that you, my only friend, 
were in the same part of the country. The coincidence 
seemed to point out the course I should pursue. I would 
gladly have your counsel, and have determined to se- 
cure to myself all the benefits of it by doing nothing 
that you do not approve. I have e accordingly directed 
James to find you out, and hand you this letter. He 
carries one also to Montague, which contains a demand 
of a suitable provision for my poor mother, and of such 
aid as may enable James to resume his studies, and 
qualify himself for a profession. Is this exacting too 
much? Of that I constitute you sole judge. If you 
disapprove the measure altogether, send James back as 
he goes. If you approve it, then 1 must ask that your 
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justice and honor may preside over what isdone. Your 
knowledge of the past, and of Montague’s present con- 
dition, will make you the best judge of what it is suit- 
able he should do. In making this demand, 1 do not 
propose to continue to hold the red over him, It might 
seem too much like retaining the means of future and 
indefiniteexaction. Ihaveaccordingly placed in James’ 
hands a second communication, the receipt of which 
will enable Montague to recover the packet. ‘This last 
will be delivered when you direct it, and not before ; 
and I have to ask that you will direct it when that 
which is right in your judgment that Montague should 
do, is done, or so promised as to secure performance... - 
Do | then ask too much when I beg that you will your- 
self see Montague, and hand him the first letter, which 
James will give you; and that, when he shall have 
done what is right, you will direct James to deliver to 
him the parcel with which he is charged. You will 
perceive that it is not my wish that this poor boy shall 
understand any thing of what is done, lest by possibility 
he might come to the knowledge of what would drive 
him to acts of desperate revenge. 


Montague having called upon Colonel Robinson, 
Jaleombe’s father-in-law, with the view of purchasing 
land, he is there encountered by our hero and Balcombe. 
In a conversation dexterously introduced and sustained 
by the latter, the rogue is led to betray himself so egre- 
giously that no farther doubts of his guilt are enter- 
tained, or of the surety of the grounds upon which the 
two friends have to proceed. Keizer is engaged to pre- 
vent, by force, if necessary, his departure from the 
neighborhood—but this is not attempted, and Baleombe 
and James obtain another interview with him in the 
woods near acamp meeting. The letter from Mary is 
handed him by James. It states that she had put the 
packet out of the reach of his violence, and in the hands 
of a third person, who would deliver it only on pre- 
sentation of a certain token—and that this token, toge- 
ther with the name of the depositary of the packet, was 
contained in the parcel in James’ possession. Upon 
reading this letter Montague declares himself ready to 
do and submit to whatever might be required, upon the 
condition specified—the receipt of the parcel. Balcombe 
demands an advance of a thousand dollars, and ten 
bonds for three hundred each, payable to James Scott, 
at the end of each of ten successive years, with good 
security to each bond. 
alternative, agrees—promising to deliver the money and 
bonds, and receive the parcel from the hands of James 
Scott, at the same spot, on the following Saturday 
evening. His real design, however, is somewhat dif- 
Having decoyed Balcombe and James to the 
rendezvous, he purposes with the aid of some of his 
agents, to get possession of the parcel by force, before 
paying the money; and afterwards with a view of 
preventing discovery, to carry our friends across the 
Missouri, and leave them to perish in the wilderness. 
This design is easily anticipated by Balcombe, who 
converts it ingeniously to his own advantage. Had he 
possession of the token handed to James by Mary, it 
is clear that nothing further would be necessary in order 
to obtain the missing will. 


To this, Montague, having no 


ferent. 


Hut James has been espe- 
cially directed to deliver the parcel into no hands but 
those of Montague--and his scruples are not to be 
overcome. Neither can B. reconcile it with his con- 
science to pick James’ pockets while asleep. He de- 
termines, therefore, to let M. get possession of his 


object in the manner designed. ‘This accomplished, 














he, Balcombe, will have acquired the right to re- 
take it. 

Keizer, the wily agent of Balcombe, is bound to that 
gentleman by many ties of gratitude. Of this Monta- 
gue is unaware, and having frequently tampered with 
him in other eases wherein B. had no concern, does not 
hesitate to seek his assistance in the present scheme of 
villainy. ‘This also B. has anticipated, and instructs 
Keizer not to refuse the rogue any service required— 
lest he might employ other agents. 

In all this scheming, however, Balcombe is somewhat 
overreached. Montague discovers, by accident, the 
league between Keizer and B.—aflects to have perfect 
confidence in the former—and appoints as the spot of 
rendezvous where Balcombe is to be entrapped, a spot 
at some distance from the true scene of action. By 
these means Keizer is placed out of the way, and his 
interference in Balcombe’s favor prevented. It must 
be understood that (as expected) Montague, before his 
suspicions of Keizer were aroused, had engaged his 
services with those of a couple of his Indian friends, 
for the robbery and abduction of Scott and B., and 
Balcombe’s plan was to turn the villain’s false allies 
against himself. Coming, however, with James to the 
rendezvous, in full assurance that Keizer and the In- 
dians were to be the agents employed against him, B. 
finds himself in the power of Montague and three un- 
known desperadoes. Montague, getting possession of 
the parcel, retires, while the rest of the party hurry off 
our two friends in the direction of the Missouri. 

In the meantime, Keizer, with his Indians, having 
waited an undue time at the false rendezvous appointed 
him by Montague, comes at length toa suspicion of the 
true state of affairs, starts immediately in pursuit, and 
overtakes the enemy in good season for a rescue. ‘Two 
of the villains escape—the third, one Ramsay, is shot 
dead by an Indian, and his body thrown by Keizer 
into the river. 

The time having arrived for the return of Balcombe 
and Scott, Napier becomes uneasy, and disclosing the 
matter to Colonel Robinson, they proceed together to 
Montague’s residence—thinking there to meet with some 
clue for further proceedings. As they approach, the 
door opens, and in the darkness they can just see Mon- 
tague enter. Watching him through a window they 
perceive him opening the identical parcel of which so 
much has been said. It contained a casket, and this 
again a broken ring and a scrap of paper. Napier taps 
familiarly at the door, and Montague opens it, after 
being seen to throw the casket hastily in a drawer, 
Napier approaches the drawer at once, and obtains 
possession of the treasure. ‘The villain is entirely taken 
by surprise, and in his terror indicates the route of his 
agents, professing at the same time his innocence of all 
design to commit murder. ‘Taking him with them, the 
Colonel and Napier proceed to the river, and finding 
blood, with other similar traces, return home in despair, 
supposing Balcombe to have perished, when they are 
agreeably disappointed by his presence, with that of 
Scott and Keizer and the Indians—not forgetting Mon- 
tague. 

The contents of the casket are found to be a fragment 
of a gold ring, and a slip of paper with the words 
“Mammy Amy, the old housekeeper at Raby Hall.” 
Montague is dismissed with an injunction from Bal- 
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combe to be forthcoming on the Sen d Ly ensuing—an 
Injunction which it wa ‘supposed he would be unwil- 
ling, under the circumstances, to disobey. Jicre, how- 
ever, Balcombe reckons Without his host. Althor ol) 
Montague has not the broken ring, yet he has read the 
slip of paper, and may easily persuade Mammy Amy 
to deliver him the will. This idea now forces itseli 
upon Baleombe—but too late—for the arch-rogue is 
Virginia. Lest Baleombe 
should pursue him, he has managed, by an ingeniously 


already far on his way to 
laid train of circumstances, to bring about his arrest, 
with that of Scott and Keizer, ona charge of murdering 
Ramsay. This man, it will be remembered, after being 
shot by one of the Indians, was thrown into the river 
by Keizer. 

The accused party, however, after much difficulty, 
are admitted to bail, and Keizer starts for St. Louis in 
pursuit of the runaway—followed the next day by 
Napier. About half way between St. Charles and 
St. Louis, our hero encounters K. on his return, at- 
tended by a party of men, and with his feet tied toge- 
ther under the belly of his horse. Montague finding 
his steps dogged by K. in St. Louis, had obtained his 
arrest as a party to the murder. Napier enters into 
conversation with one of the company, who proves to 
be an attorney retained especially by Montague in 
support of the prosecution, ‘The statement of N. puts 
this gentleman in possession of the true state of the 
case, and as Keizer had already been arrested and dis- 
charged on bail, he is set free, by means of a habeas 
corpus, at St. Charles. Montague, however, has effected 
his escape, and is fairly on his way to Virginia. Noth- 
ing is now left but to write to Mary Scott, and trust to 
the chance of the letter’s reaching her before his arrival. 

In the meantime the trialecomes on. ‘This is the most 
interesting portion of the book—and very different is it 
indeed from the caricature of judicial proceeding to be 
met with occasionally in the novels of the day. Fie- 
tion, thus admirably managed, has all the force and 
essential value of truth. p ae here we cannot bring 
ourselves to mar the vivid and most ingenious details 
by any attempt at a digest or paraphrase. Balcombe’s 
defence is beyond measure acute, and in every respect 
characteristic—the party are acquitted, however, mainly 
through the agency of Keizer, who, taking advantage 
of his bail, crosses the Missouri, and, travelling night 
and day in search of a material witness, arrives with 
him just in time for the decision. 

Napier now departs for Virginia, nnampennet by 


Baleombe and Keizer. At Cape Girardeau, the whole 





are arrested. This is done at Mieiaate instance. | 


The affidavit being shown, it proves to be a copy of 
lar manner at St. Louis. Balcombe, however, having 
taken care to get a duly authenticated record of his 


acquittal, the villain’s efforts to delay the party are | 


defeated, and they proceed. Just afier leaving W heel- 


ing, they are again subjected to danger through the 
machinations of their arch-enemy, who, on his way 
home, it appears, has bribed some ostlers, connected 
with the line of stages, to attack the one carrying our 
hero. 

At length, reaching Craiganet in safety, Balcombe 
there finds a letter from Mary Scott, detailing events 
at home since the date of her former communication. 


4 


GER. | 








The 1 rapidity of Montague’s journey, it appears, de- 
feated his own objeet. Suspicions were entertained of 
him on account of James’? non-appearance, and the 
silence of Baleombe. A few days after the former’s 
ri, old Mrs, Scott died of a para- 
lytic stroke ; and, about the same time, Mammy Amy, 
sckeeper, was taken ill at Raby Hall. Mary 
became her nurse, and also (at the request of Major 
Swann, the steward of the English Mr. Raby) assumed 
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her duties as housekeeper. In this new vocation she 
continued, the old woman never recovering her activity. 
Matters were thus situated when Montague made his 
appearance at the Hall, and entering the old woman’s 
room, endeavorcd to obtain from her the packet. Mary 
suddenly presenting herself, however, the villain is be- 
trayed by his confusion, and fails altogether in his 
design. Lie calls again the next day, and again the 
next, using every artifice to get the packet, and closing 
with an offer of marriage. Calling in Major Swann, 
as witness to this offer, Mary desires the hypocrite 
to repeat it in his presence. With this request, 
fairly canght, he complies—and having done so, is 
The advantage hereby derived 
to Mary is of much importance to herself. It entitles 
her to full credence in the history of her wrongs; and 


rejected with disdain. 


having given this history in full to her kind friends, the 
Major and his wife, she is received and cherished by 
them with more than parental affection. The nextday 
Montague again appears, and with a bold face, de- 
manding, in the name of the law, his property of Ma- 


jor Swann, and speakiag of a search-warrant. To this 


the Major replies, that he himself, being a justice of 
the peace, will furnish him with the necessary authori- 
ty, upon his calling in the morning. Montague takes 
the hint, and disappears. In the meantime, Mary re- 
ceives the letter from Balcombe, and is put au fait in 
regard to the nature of the packet, and Montague’s 
anxiety respecting it. She, at first, thought to hand 
the letter and packet to Major Swann; but it occurred 
to her that, by so doing, she might place him in a deli- 
cate situation, between his duty to his employer, and 
his duty as a man. She resolved, therefore, to let 
things take their course, but at the same time to use 
effectual 1 ures to keep the packet from falling into 
— shands. We here quote a passage of much 


7 


linterest. Mary, it will be remembered, is writing to 


Salcombe. 

Before I gave it to Mammy Amy, I had put it into a 
small toy trunk, whieh I locked, keeping the key my- 
self. Near the hearth was at place where a hole had 


been burned in the floor, and here a short plank had 
| 


| been Inid down. ‘This was loose. 1 took it up, put 
! -_ samic ¢ 
: ee = ; > . |} adown the trunk, an 
that by means of which Keizer was arrested in a simi- | ; , a — : : 
haway tothe wall. I had taken the precaution to tie a 


d, with the breom handle, pushed it 


bit of tape to the handle, the end of which I left in 





reach, but too far under to be seen without stooping 
low, and putting the free to the hole. I did this while 
my nurse was out, so that 1 alone knew where it 
was. Having thus completed my arrangements, [ 
patiently awaited the approach of the enemy. About 
noon Montague arrived. The constable was already 
there. Montague was a long time closeted with the 
Major, I supposed engaged in coining a suitable affida- 
vit. At I neth they 1 all caine together to my room. 
The kind old gentleman apole ogized with the utmost 
courtesy and deference to my feelings, for what he was 
about to do, = handed me Montague’s affidavit. This 


testified, that six years ago he had left at my mother’s 
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a packet, which he described by external marks and | 
seals; that he had reason to belie ve, and did believe, 
that I had got possession of it, and that it w 

in the The search was 
menced, and every corner of v 
Montague little part in 
me, and pointe d out suspecied places [ became at last 
impatient of his insok nit gaze; | fe lt my spirit rise, 
and was conscious of that fl; ish of the ey 


as SECcre ted 


somewhere house. low 


COlLlio 
rahSackcu,. 


his 


lit 


roothi Was 


took , but nt iL il 


eycs 


\ Lo fore W hich 
his always quails, even when he sees it in the face of a 
woman, [now kept my cye on him, and his avoided 


it, though he occasionally stole a pyre elance. At 
le neth, walking across the et > felt the loose plank 
move under his feet. He Stoo} ved and raised it. I felt 


my courage olive Way ; and i lifted himself up after 
his short and fruitless search, our eyes met, and | was 
conscious that mine had 1 felt that thick 


hat e - | 
throbbing of the heart which always di: in| 


blenc he d. 


plays its 
the countenane e, and avain stole a lock at lim to see if 
he had observed me. tie had replaced the plank, and 


Jooked on the protracted seareh with less pparent lite- 
rest than before. I saw, indeed, that he was weary of 
its continuance, and he seon es press d himself satistied, 
They now left the room—Montague last.of all. ‘There | 
is no fastening to the door but a large bar, inconve- 
niently heavy, and a slight latch. ‘This caught as he 

closed the door after him, and I was once more alone. 
I listened a moment, and heard the trampling of many 
feet, and the sound of many voices die away along the 
passage. My uneasiness now took its natural course. 
l ran to the hole and lifted the plank. 
the door opene ‘d, and Montague reap 
gacity of the cunning wrete h had taught 
what | would do under t! 
and excited feelings. He had stopped 
while the rest went on, and came 
as he had allowed time for nature 
now sprang forward, idle I, powe ee ss with aiarm, 
sank into a chair. He stooped down, and looked ea- 
gerly along the dark hole, and 
hold of the end of the string. 
heard the little trunk come din along over the laths! 
below. I screamed, and : ¢ to him. He push d 
me back, drew out the trunk, crushed it with his heel, 
and, seizing the packet, flung it into the fire. 

It was a mild October day, and ther 


tLtr 
- ‘ 


iSt 


= the moment | 
sen 
ured. ‘Lhe sa- 
hum to expect 
induence of my alarined 
at the 
. Ve oe 
In suadenly, 


) hit r wot k. He 


ic 
| ; 
Gool 
as soon 


to a 


il hy, gre ping, 
HI } ty (oY 
ic drew It oul, 


— 


was just so 





much fire as an old woman needs to comfort her rheu- 
matic limbs. I rushed to it to rescue the packet. Ele} 
seized and held me back, and | struggled, sull scream- | 


ing The Major, who had missed Montague, and was 
returning to look for him, alarmed at y cries, hurried 
back. As soon as I saw him, I exclaimed, “in th 
fire—in the fire!” He understood me, and approached 
the hearth. Montague flung me across the room to my 
bed, on which I fell half insensible. Bat Fj saw Me n- | 
tague rudely seize the Major around the waist, and 
jerk him back, when, at the moment, Charles, my fos- 
ter brother, entered. He dart ed at Montague, and 
with one blow of his _ felled him to the floor. he 
Major, disengaged, rescu d the P ek ive from the fire, 
its surface was scorched, and 


d to} 
coniront Moatagu » who slowly recovered his feet. 


’ 


Vinere only turne 


Here Montague’s over-eagerness } 


; has acain t hwarted 
him. The enly result of throwing the | io in the 
fire is, that the seals < ud other ¢« ernal marks of ide n- | 
tification, sworn to in the ; idavit, are melted and | 
burned off The Major of rs, however, to deliver it} 
up upon M’: > Ade ying the contents. This, of co irse, | 
the rozue declines, and the I ket remains in the Ma- 
jor’s possession, who declares his intention of resiening 


it, unopened, to the first pers 


u 


on who shal! show a just 
J ~ 
.% . " ry’ , . 4 
ciaim to if, Ahe scene ends by Montacue’s | ine or- 
ea te tate dle Shortly af 
dered to quit the premises. Shortly afterwards he 


tt nto ‘ Arn ha ance een . . 
attempts to fire the house, but fails, and in eseaping, 
ld 


receives a shot through the shoulder. 
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But the difficulties 
rether ended. 


touching the will are not yet alto- 
‘The case is laid before an attorney. As 
there was no doubt of the result, if the papers could be 
secure d, he 
a them safely into the custody of the law. 
A bill is drafted, to which Mr. Edward Raby in Eng- 
land is made dchondent, setting forth the whole tran- 
Major Swann is also made defendant, charg- 
ed with the possession of the will, and called on to pro- 
duce it. 


determined to take such a course as would 


at once 


saction. 


As anticipated, he disclaims the possession of 
any such paper, unless such a one might be concealed 
with the packet, and files the packet with his answer. 
It is necessary that the papers shall reach the court (at 
Fredericksburg) without having ever been in possession 
of Mr. Napier, 


charge of James. 


and they are accordingly given in 
Mr. Napier, Balcombe, and Keizer 
On the road, a short distance from 


| Fredericksburg, the party are attacked by Montague, 


with some of his agents, and in the struggle which en- 
sues, M. is killed by the hand of James, who, having 


accidentally discovered the secret of his sister’s wrong 


has been long burning for revenge. In conclusion— 
through the instrumentality of Keizer, our friends are 


saved a world of legal trouble, and Mr. Napier’s claims 


| to a large inheritance are finally established. 


Thus is given—and given very seantily—only the 


| general thread of the narrative—which is really crowd- 


ed with incident. We have spoken of no love adven- 
tures of our hero—but it must not be supposed that he 
is therefore without them, They are omitted because 
altogether episodical—yet they form some of the most 
truly interesting portions of the book, and certainly the 
most original. In lieu of speaking farther on this head 
copy a passage of rare beauty and full of a rich and 
philosophy. Napier loves his cousin Ann, 
with whom his days of childhood and boyhood were 
spent in unreserved communion. 
think hims¢ 


we 


meaning 


He has reason to 
If beloved—but friends have their own plans 
to arrange, and a misunderstanding of each other’s true 


feeling, arises between the lovers. Ann thus allows 
ierself to be plighted to another, thinking the heart of 
ier cousin pre-occ uple d. Things thus situated, N. as 
the protector ’ Ann, speaks to her of her 
The passage we cite occurs in 
a conversation between Balcombe The 


+ 
lat 


i 
h 
and friend of 
contemplated marriage. 
and Napier. 
ter is confiding to B. the secret of his love. 

“ce 


ward what answer will you give ?” I said. 


sitated, changed color, trembled, and seemed 
to restrain her tears with great diflic ulty. I continued. 

Ann, dear posnoee if you knew how deep an interest 
I take in this question, you would not withhold the 
answer. Our ioe from infancy have been spent to- 


She i 


ceth ler; eac h, as it were, a part of the other, ‘like twin 
cherries growing on one stalk,’ and shall we separate 
” 


I saw her bite her lip, and her cheek flushed a little, 
while her countenance assumed an expression of slight 
indignation. 

“Would you urge me then 
Howard ?” 


“'T’o accept Howards ha 


,”’ said she, “to accept the 


nd!” exclaimed I, “to place 


any man on earth between you and me! Oh, Ann, 
who can be dea 1 | | ? And } 

woo can be cearer to you than jave peen And how 
ean I endure that an y other should ever occupy that 


place in your heart where I have lived so long ; where 


| all [ know, all I ean imagine of earthly bliss is centred ?”? 


The fervor of my manner, | suppose, more than my 
words, made her at length perceive my meaning. She 
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started, drew back, and gazed at me with a countenance 
in which amazement and grief contended for the mas- 
tery. ‘The latier presently prevailed, and exclaiming, 
“Oh William, this froufyou!” the sluices of her heart 
seemed to open all at once ; and with a look and air of 
utter desolation and self-abandonment, she threw her 
face on the arm of the sofa and dissolved in a flood of 
tears. | was inexpressibly shocked and amazed. | 
tried to soothe her, but in vain. She wept, and wept 
on, speechless from sobbing, until exhausted, she sank 
down on the sofa, and I saw by her white lip and 
glazing eye that she had fainted. I screamed for help, 
and she was carried to her room. 1 saw her no more 
thatevening. The next morning my sister Jane handed 
me this note. 

“What I would have said yesterday, William, could 
I have found utterance, I say now. My astonishment 
and grief at the ungenerous conduct of one I had deemed 
faultless ; at receiving insult from my only protector, 
and wrong from one whose whole life had been one act 
of kindness, need not be expressed in words. But | 
owe it to myself and all concerned, to insist that the 
subject of yesterday’s conversation shall never be re- 
sumed. I will try to forget it, and deport myself to- 
wards you as if that conversation had never taken place. 
Help me, dear William, to forget that you have ever 
for a moment thought of being any thing but a brother 
to A. Xi.” 

“There is surely some strange misunderstanding 
here,” said I. ‘Can I see her ?” 

“Not at this moment, certainly, for she keeps her 
bed today. But 1 will know whether she thinks it 
right to afford you another interview, when she can 
sit up.” 

“ To afford me another interview !” said I. ‘* This is 
indeed strange. Doubtful whether it be right that I 
should have an interview with one with whom my whole 
life has been spent as with a sister!” 

“A sister, William!” said Jane. ‘ You forget that 
your strange words, yesterday, have put an end to that 
relation. But I will let her know of your wish.” 

She left me, and soon returned with this pencilled 
paper. 

“To what purpose, William, offer explanation of 
what could not be misunderstood? ‘To what purpose 
resume a subject on which, after all that is passed, I 
cannot listen with propriety, nor you speak without 
offence? No, William, that subject must never be 
named between us again. You are soon to go on a 
distant journey ; and | tell you distinctly that nothing 
but a solemn promise not to renew it, shall induce me 
to leave my room till you are gone. Don’t force me to 
this, dear William. It would grieve me to have my 
earliest and dearest friend part from me without re- 
ceiving a farewell, which may be the last.” 

“Saw you ever any thing like that?” said I, as Bal- 
combe sat gazing at the paper with a musing and 
abstracted countenance. ‘Dear William!’ ‘Her ear- 
liest and dearest friend !? Are not those words there ? 
Was ever any thing more affectionate, more tender? 
It had been just so all the time. And when she left 
her room (for of course | gave the promise) it was still 
the same. She was pale and sad, and I saw that she 
felt for me. In all things else her manner was the same 
as in the days of our most cordial intimacy. She had 
kept her room some days, and I was dreading the em- 
barrassment of our first meeting. But she dispelled it 
all. She met me, indeed, with a slight tremor; I saw 
her lips quiver, but her eye was steady, and dwelt upon 
my face with an expression of holy and confiding affec- 
tion. She walked directly up to me, put her arms about 
my neck, and kissed me as she had always done on like 
occasions. Her manner was graver and more tender; 
that was all the difference. She rested her cheek, too, 
a moment on my bosom, and murmured, ‘Thank you, 
dear William, thank you for your promise.’ ” 

“ Was no one present?” said Balcombe. 

* Oh yes! Jane accompanied her into the room; but 








that very evening she took my arm and said. ‘Come, 
let me show you my confidence in your word. Come, 
take a walk with me.’ ” 

* And did you go alone?” 

“Yes; Jane moved as if to go with us, but Ann 
stopped her.” 

“ And what did you talk about ?” 

“Of old times; of the scenes and sports of infancy 
and early youth; of blended thoughts; of mingled 
feelings; of united hearts. She led the way herself. 


| 1 could but listen to the soft tones of her voice, as she 


poured forth her feelings in language which showed 
how much her heart delighted in such recollections. 
‘Dear, dear William,’ she said in conclusion, ‘my own 
and only brother, let it be always thus” You may 
believe that my heart responded to the wish. But is it 
not strange that while she was thus uttering words that 
condemned me to despair, I was supremely happy? It 
was no ordinary pleasure ; it was a delirium of bliss. 
I felt as she seemed to feel at the moment, as if all my 
heart had ever coveted was mine. I responded to her 
sentiments in a like tone of chastened and refined ten- 
derness ; our hearts overflowed in the contemplation 
and actual fruition of this new scheme of happiness ; 
we revelled in all the luxury of perfect sympathy and 
unbounded confidence ; we seemed to have found a 
source of enjoyment too delicate to pall, too abounding 
ever to fail; our spirits rose as we quaffed the nectared 
flow of thoughts, and sentiments, and feelings, all con- 
genial; and we returned to the house with faces glow- 
ing with affection and happiness. Is it not strange? 
Tlow can it be that this, the paramount desire of my 
heart, by which I know that I love her, should be re- 
ciprocated by her without a corresponding sentiment ?” 

“If your metaphysics can find an answer to that 
question,” said Baleombe, “I will consent that you 
shall believe that she does not love you. As itis, I 
have no doubt that her union with any other man 
would be more fatal to her than to you. But I see no- 
thing unaccountable in what you tell me. Love, dis- 
guise it as you will, is the food that satisfies the heart 
of Jove; and that her conduct was the fruit of one of 
those strong delusions, with which love alone can cheat 
us, Lhave no doubt. 1 know something, William, of 
the joys of mutual passion; but never have I expe- 
rienced, nor can I conceive, a scene of more thrilling 
rapture than you have described. Such things cannot 
last, indeed; but then what can? Illusions are dispell- 
ed, but realities perish.” 


The misunderstanding is finally rectified, through the 
agency of Balcombe, and the cousins are married. Be- 
sides this love affair, there are no passages of an episo- 
dical nature—unless we choose to speak of Balcombe’s 
account ofa skirmish with Indians—a duel scene between 
Balcombe and Howard, Ann’s rejected lover—an anec- 
dote relating to Colonel Boon, the backwoodsman—and 
a vividly drawn picture of a camp-meeting. This lat- 
ter we will be pardoned for giving entire. 


In the bosom of a vast forest, a piece of ground 
nearly an acre in extent, and in form almost a square, 
was enclosed on three sides by a sort of shed, sloping 
outward, and boarded up on the outside. This was di- 
vided into something like stalls, separated from each 
other, and closed in front by counterpanes, blankets and 
sheets, disposed ascurtains. Some of these were thrown 
up, and within we saw coarse tables, stools, and prepa- 
rations for eating and sleeping, such as piles of straw, 
beds tied up in bundles with bed-clothes, knives and 
forks, plates, porringers and platters, loaves of bread, 
skimmed-milk cheeses, jirked meat, hams, tongues, and 
cold fowls. Children and dogs were nestling in the 
straw, and mothers sat on stools, nursing their infants. 
The whole centre of the area was occupied by hewn 
logs, placed in extended parallel lines, with the ends 
resting on other transverse logs, so as to form rows of 
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rude benches. On these were seated ing iscuous | might say must be worth hearing, and taken with thank- 
multitude, of every age, sex, condition, an “| ue Drea, fulness. At leneth, howeve r, he seemed to warm by 
ed densely towards the tront, and ¢1 dua! y thinking | siow deerees, Hiis volee became louder, his ullerance 
in th re ur, VN ( its wer hit yva tht, or | more rapid, lit eestul more eCarnest 5 apd an occa- 
partic ly Or ipled by lounging youngsters, Chatting, | s nal groan from the erowd bespx ke their awaking 
Mon, Aud he iid a ‘iV! “, both In di S ‘Vi pi iy. Pre nitly I bye PAN to catch his | wie 9 to 
and manner, a disp lo LO ape the f ppery and tne |rantand rave and foam at the mouth, and to oive all 
pertinence of fashion. Of this, inde d, th y saw so} the couventional tokens of enthusiasm and ¢€ quence, 
fitth in th remot wilds, that the lmiita lol Was of | Phe signals were duly answered by be proalis, the 
course awk ard, but none the less nequivecal, ob , the Ci es, the shouts, tlie yells the siti ude. 

At the open end of the area was the stand, as it Is nue sprang to their feet and eed their hands ; 
called. This was lormed by raising a pen of logs toa | some erasped the hands of others with smiles and tears 
convenient height, over whieh a platform of loose | of sympathy and matual gratulation; some fell down 
pi ik lai he inh mnted by il shielte r to keep olf and were hoisted over into the pen, where they lay 
the sun and rain. ‘The platform was large enough for | tossing among the straw, and uttering the most appal- 
a doz nh Caars, occu] ted by a Vy pr acners. lt Was “ae shiaric k a The jiscourse Was abruy tly close d; and 
surround dl by a Stroneg enel ure, about twe ity yard s veral oft the prea hae rs carn down ito the ( nelosure, 
square, OVEl the whole of which a deep bed of straw jand, kneeling among the prostrate penitents, poured 
was laid. This, as | understood, was intended to save | forth prayer after prayer, and shouted hymn after 
the bones of those who might be unable to keep their | hymn, m which the whole audience joined in one wild 
feet, under the eloquence of the preacher, the workings | burst of discord broken down into harmony by the very 
of conscience, the conviction of sin, or the delirious mee ing of jarring sounds, "The sun went down on this 
raptures of new-born Hope. | tumultuous scene. 

‘he preachers were, for the most part, men whose 
dress and air bespoke a low origin and narrow circum- Of the dramatis persone we will speak in brief. Eliza- 
GARE. Conspicuous among them was a stout old | beth, the shrinking and matronly wife of Balcombe, 
man, Whose gray haw and compressed lips, ensconced |... ar Pia > hae 

poh , par rising suddenly into the heroine in the hour of her 
between a long nose and hooked ehin, would hardly | 2 
have escaped observation under any circumstances, | Husband s peril, (we have not mentioned her in our 
He alone was on his feet, and moved about the platform | outline) as a painting is admirable—as a portrait, 
with noiseless step, speaking In whispers to one or ano- | appears to want individuality. She is an exquisite 
ther of the preachers, At length he took his seat, and | cnecimen of her class, but her elass is somewhat hack- 
Lie geri minister rose. Ele was a tall, slender |. * ‘ er er 

rot) tripli ; . F | ea - |nied, Of Jane, Napier’s sister, (ne ither have we yet 
youth, wi stripling figure lost nothing of its appears | * faa anes 
ance of immaturity by bi ine dressed in elothes whieh } alluded to her) it is sumicient now to Say that she is 
he had obviously outgrown. The bony length of naked | true to herself. Upon attentively considering the cha- 


: 
ff to the best advantage his broad 
jay feet, the heels of which were turned 


in front of the 


‘ ' 
wrist and ankle set o 


} 


l : 
out, as he moved forward to his place 


platform. Tis nearly beardless face was embrowned 
by the sun, his features were diminutive, and only dis- | 
cinguished by a full round forehead, and : : an cye, 
lear, black, and imaginative. Ile gave out a hymn, 
Which was sung, and — offered up a prayer, which, 
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though appare tly a iit tO pass fox extemporaiicous, 
was obviously spoken bn from memory, and made up, for 
the most part, of certain forms of speech, taken from 

all the prayers and all the creeds that have ever been 
published, and arranged to suit the taste of the spe ike ry 
and the p ‘uliay doctrines of his sect. Then came ano- 
ther hymn, and then the sermon. It was a doctrinal 
essay, a good deal after the manner of a trial sermon 


, 


in Which not a little acuteness was disp! ived, But the 


>| effect 


racter of Mary Scott, who holds the most prominent 
female part in the drama, it will be perceived that, 
although deeply interesting, it cannot be regarded as 
in any degree original, and that she owes her influence 
upon the mind of the reader mainly to the incidents 
There are some most 


Cf Ann 


with which she is enveloped. 


ive touches, however, in her delineation. 


we have divendy spoken. She is our favorite, and we 
doubt not the favorite of the author. Her nature is 
| barely sketehed—but the sketeh betrays in the artist a 


creative vigor of no ordinary kind. Upon the whole, 


no American novelist has succeeded, we think, in fe- 
male character, even nearly so well as the writer of 
Georee Baleombe, 


voice Was untraine \, the language ungramimatic ly the Nap r himsei IS, aS usual with most prof ssed he- 
— 1 ° é 

« yle uw kw ird, and Live prouunciation | i barous. ‘he roes, a nicre non-entuv. James IS sl {} it iently naturi il. 

th r went off hy ivily. br lef Wit rin } y . ! ae ! ~ 

¢ By il He. VI Vy out icit oun ii} mind aesve vy iM ij ir Swann, ‘ behue uch only cone in outline, elves a 
iworapdie lnpres mor theiatent powe: f the CUNnel . » , ’ = 

Rat he was nt ‘yi eal ae fine idea of a decayed Virginia gentleman. Charles, a 
lhe was not o use the slang of the theatre) a 

star.” H is heard with decorous, but drowsy atten- | Hegre, eld Amy’s son, is drawn roughly, but to the life. 
. : : . ,° ls . ¢ BS ’ 

Lion, and took his seat without having excited a shout Baleombe, tra kk, ardent, philo ahink chivalrous, Sa- 
. > } ' 3 1 1 | ° ? . . . > ° 
eB I could not help Suspecting tat the poor | vacious—at d, sbove all, glorying in the exeretse of his 

young fellow, bein put forward as a foil for some po- : . } 1; mist } 
a ie ' , ¥ 1: F ; : . 1 | savacity—Iis a Cu cop bork Waited) Pte possibly have 
t P aus mo x ! . - 
prithal aes il » hy i had mis al ui | ti} “| of atl , . . “ERS eee oe ag Re | 
‘Spars e P , : lheen entertained, but certainty could not have been 
exuberance of Ave ¢ mecy, and i ' itfoamere | 2 . 
ho iss ri rh | doetrine. A closin praver execu ed, by a mind MANY gaeerees al Haibial from that 
by an old minister, inaw h tl fort of the “young Balcombe himself, as de pict d. Of Keizer, a cha- 
I ! s* 
prother Vi ( ’ as ' , i . . } ' 1 a 
ro j ey w i j ' | i iro ne ary, Was | pacter evidently much dwelt pon, und 2reauy labored 
followed | j 1 l ‘ - . 6 ‘ » ° 
r i i big chblta Libie L< PaAVy Ci} pel out by the vert lie r. we | CVE but one ol servation to 
7 ti - / 
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Cc ¥ i ti id wear ihoa dis-!tF flection, that (acorgs it bei! in Jobn We ZeV’sS Cite 
course not at all to their taste. TY now ye- leamstanees, would have becn precisely John Keizer. 
, . 3 , ; i . 
{ hee a } i! ! ; . lif | ‘ 
: ‘ ‘ oe : PEaki to neip die ion. | We find the san aits medified throughout—vyet the 
At first I t ti would be ¢ npolnted for hye , , e ’ ie ys E:. 
oi 4 . ! . ote - ‘oridlyu difference forms a ¢ metion suruciently marked 
\ ra Qaull Prosing way. a ut hin %, : ° 5 | , 
" ts] ’ ‘a: . : , Tr reunyry sof ti it st. uastly, Montacue 
I H Lh enul ° d wa listens | Oowithh an iit vor Thi i ' i ‘ or tire ! ve I y, ! ae | 
. ' ’ ’ . . , 22 ] } r4 » 4 ‘ 5 a 
which led me to conclude that he had establishes la sort lwith his low eunning, HIS arch-hypocrisy, his malig- 
ol uid tua ry WILK h iCcarers ba whater - h hil is q 1 yooh i titer ht iorart courare und 
vs 4 bath, YHULeVEer Ie i thai Y, a 4 dasha “| ‘ ‘ “« on os 
+ | 
Vou aal. o 
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° ; ! ’ . 2 | . avitl . ce o 22 o} _— +] 
pliysical pusiiiag bishdi y, IS a character to be met with | no more lear, tan ave Is WIsd>t 1, Lhaha urnip-seed 
every day, nd to ve t rmized ata nice. Nothine Isa turnip, or tian any other caus IS HiS GW) usual 
Was ever Db i ore forcioly, Or more tho- | eficet. [rn Onol . WwW t. to U freq ency of8 
row lily | Wicd, Lie is hot orig Hal of cou : wat i "ioe i ot ¢ i} rey,” our Ca css to its 
’ ' { f 4 | \ } P seal 1 * ' . } . , 
bit We fol Li Wel € So, he Wwe a, ec WHY, | u Ll ¢ Ee ! 1 IS fear. put wien, I owll aval. 
he } ( , ih) ra ure, 3 {we ilneah B ivonivbe to tiie in ‘ ot hj rete W¢ iy that ihe 
! & ' . ' . *« 
to that Ubi ( a y \ i Ot rVvallon | ¢ cLol the tires * Salt riChcCe oi ! tipon the mind 
hid cluly. {)j il i i Oo Canned, Can Olly jis to en nd r ¢ ec, ¥ cui’ ierery utt rine thre silly 
} ' I} ! | | esenti - thas : : “ohne } “p 
) CritiCdii ly ph = Her when pl bul paradox tl iLweiear ie i proporiion as wed ar inore. 
— ’ , } . 7 } ° . - 
Cp ckallie s known ili} ui ilie, DU hever f lore Gepil ed, | And agai . vain i mod ond in nl and supply. 
i 2 
(a Combination l riy IM pPoOssioi )or when presenti mo say the political econoniists, and J suppose they are 
¢ | - ia . 

ia , ' oe ee Ir] re : . | P } - 
qualities (moral, or physical, or both) which, although | right in all thines but one. When truth and henox 
| » . | lh. +! rea | ‘ ' ] a . 4 ’ — sat P r 
unknown, or even known to be hypothetical, are sola wound, they are most prized. Dhey deprecia eas they 

ys, ae ‘ 1 -— ' ’ es iy i ", - : 
Sibiiuly adapted to the cireun hice Whilel urround | become rare.” LYVuw truth and honor fori 720 excepe 
them, that our nse of hithe Is hot oflenacd, ind we | tions to the rule of economy, thet value depends upon 

- ! : Lies af es s hit ’ 7 ; ' : . a 
find ourselyve ecking a reason W bY Lise Lilhes we l | le mand and s mY. Thre stmipie meaning of this rule 


‘ , sty | 
not have been, which we are still satisfied are not. ‘The | 


latter speci 5 of origin lity appertains to the loftier 
reeions of the Ideal. 

Very few objections can be urged to the style of 
George Baleombe. The general manner ts that of a 
scholarand gentleman in the best sense of both terms— 
bold, vigorous, and rich—-abrupt rather than ditfuse— 
and not over seri tous In the use Of energetic vul- 
Laristits. With the mere E ohh some occasional and 
trivial faults may be found. Perhaps it would have 
been better to avoid such pure technicalities as “"anas- 


tomozing.” Of faulty construction, we mieht, without 


trouble, pick out afew stances, For exaniple. ‘‘Re- 
turning todinner, a note was handed tothe old eentleman, 
which he read and gave to Baleons ” Tiere it is the 
note Which returns to dinner. ** Upon his return to din- 


‘3 ) _ . ms : ] 
t kind, would have rendered 


; Par 
thing of tha 


ner,” or sou 
; ' ; ; 4 : 
the sentence | SS CGUIS il, \ —''avVly situation 1s 


easant, aba ) tlentofit am I that 


! 
any thing but }) 
{ trust I do not break faith with my elient when I hint 


to you that Mr. Balconibe Whil dave more need of thie 


‘ . — : - “9 rey : 

aid of counsel than he is aware of. The meaning 
3 sowie os . 1 «Fr sy } ‘ 

here is, Lam Oimpatient of ny situation that I even 


’ 


warn you of Baleonbe’s ereat daneer, and advise you 


. ’ 7 ’ 
to seck counsel tor hin. In so doing I trust I am no 


breaking faith with mv client.’ The orieinal sentence 
implies, howe ver, that the consequence of the speaker's 
i i i 


! } ’ 1 } 
lipatience Was the speakers trusting that he would 
1 a = See a . } 

k faith—whereas the advice was the conse- 


not bre i 


quence. Phe trust cannot in any manner be embodied 


- ! . . — } | . + q . 
with the sentel e, and must ve pla d ina se arate 
] ! . 
one, as we have placed it. 
i 
’ . ' pop 7 > oe } es 1? 
For the oceastonal plitlosophy OF 4 combe himsell, 
5 P os , = 
we must not, orf e urse, noid the autuor re pons ie. 
. 1 1 ' ! 
It might now and » be m exact. tor example. 


a am not sure that We do not purcnase % i] our : od 


} 0 
qualities by the exere of their opposites. How else 
does « XX} rience of -da r lnane men aT Live ? If they 

i « 
were not seared at first, then | y We) ‘ave at first 


If they were scared, then the eifect of fear upon the 


mind has been to engender courage.” As much, per- 


haps, as the efiect of truth js to engencer error, or ol 


bl le ; ‘ * } s¢ . } 774 . lit )}] } . 

NACK paint to render a CANVASS WHITE. efff OUV LOOU 
qualities durchased bv the exe ‘cise of tl ir opposites ! 
patti puren j iit rcise Of tiiel Pj} if ; 


Generalize this dogma, and we have, at once, 


Ro 1} re . | Y il } : , 
aerivabie trom vice. bh tie parcvicu.ar mstance ner 
ur red —that courag is enfrencered by fear—t} 


lies in shifting the question from “ danger’ to “ fear,” 


and using the two ideas as identical. But “danger” is 


Is, that when the demand for a comm dity 1S creat, and 
the suppry sma l the value of the commodity Is height 
ened, and | converse. Apply this to tr: th and honor. 
Let them be in demand—in esteem—and let the supply 
be small—that is, let there be few men true and honest ; 
then truth an honor, as cotton and tobacco 


" . . , 
valine —and, vice-versa, they fall. Mr. Baleombe’s 


, rise in 


} error is based upon the pre-supposition, (although this 


presupposition does not appear upon the face of his 


statement) that all who esteem truth and honor, are 


necessarily true and honest. ‘To sustain the parallel, 


' ' ! 1 ot ey « 
then, he should be prepare d toadmiut the absurdity that 


the demanders of cotton and tobacco are necessarily 

stocked with eotten and tobaceo. Let, however, the 

: mee ie: 

full extent of the question be seen. "ruth and henor, 

] ] 
! 


vA d where they most abound. 


lit is asserted, are most pi 

They re ee ae oe ; was 

ley Would be prized most of ai then were no contrary 
od apg: 

| qualities existing. But it is elearthat were all men true 

wid honest, then truth and honor, beyond their intrinsic, 


|} would hold no hteher value, than would wine ina Para- 


dise where all the rivers were Johannisberger, and all 
lthe duek-ponds Vinde Mareaux. 

Vi have thus spoken at length OL laeo re Baleombe, 
1] rr a i 1 4 } P ] 

| because we are induced to regard it, upon the whole, as 


| the best American novel. There have been few books of 
| its peculiar kind, we think, written In any country, much 
itsinterest is intense from beeinning to end, 


iTalent of a lofty order is evinced in every page of it. 


'[ts most distinguishing features are invention, vigor, 
| almost audacity, of thought—great variety of what the 
| Gi rman critics term intrigue, and excecding ingenuity 
ind finish in the day tation of its ce mponent parts, 
| Nothing is wanting to a complete whole, and nothing is 
| out of place, or out of time. Without being chargea- 


e inthe | decree with imitate n, the novel bears a 
strong family resemblance to the Caleb Williams of 


a Wil. j nil us hichly of George Balcombe, 
; 

| we | do net wish to be understood as ranking it witl 
re 1 . . . o ° ° 

| the more brilliant iettons of some of the living novelists 


of Great Britain. 
In regard to the authorship of the book, some lit- 


conversation mas occurred, and the matter Is still 


+ 


considered a secret. But why so?—or rather, how so? 


The mind of the chief personage of the story, is the 
transeript of a mind familiar to us—an unintentional 


i transeript, let us grant-—but still one not to be mistaken. 


{ 
son, we are convinced, but Judge Beverly Tucker, ever 
wecisely thought, spoke, or acted before. 
J 2 = ’ > 


George Balcombe thinks, speaks, and acts, as no per- 
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ee | ine ently conducted and supported; and the design 
fA EX siricrt. . ir 
iw Ware Luntil by the individual 
ol f pid i oe @ Ss air E tf 1 ‘ . 
Fei r Milas. 4 r} i nirving. Piil j | J nJ yb A boi 1 Wald rf, a German 
. ) , 
( ey, 1 aid piu Mara, ly ~~ irieid ~ the | ks of the Rhine. 
ir. Lrvi wut t Mo a \ esaw that he would arrive 
" } it tne? i | | \ ix } 5s W ly, mone, 
North-West rr ny, \ { - ) 1, { close of the 
nor inn adee i ft \ 1 I rs, » Revol ‘ A ( other | ine in the 
hunters, and Indians, and in all ti Is | United , hef ' | there. In January, 
eonne ted wit} the comme nj 17s a hea ved ! } Wi ! R ais, with OMe little 
afier | return from his late ¢ ) bye } nad 1 to \ mn mar! , 0 
held a ¢ ve tron wit his f J : Hiy he had mit with eountryman 
\ rm, O1 ‘N ow =) k. ion to fon | t ri ! ] w! i ye a \ di} nel informa. 
foot, and cond |} that tle ’ ! lf my 1 te { L er of conducting 
1812.—an ent i; ; yt 1 i the trade, Sub : read thy rentie- 
tion, on the most ey < vo! ’ { -' man o I MN ‘ 7 y | \ a Inve d the 
ried on with t] Ind in lt vi ern l}- d rf } m e m 7 ies, \\ 1 these 
western regions of North A ‘ Ir. J ie ito Loi nd hav ‘ dof h dven- 
firlly viiVve to t \ ' ites of ? . \ Lure ay in 7 ret Zz me ye I (17 !) 
\ was ric lto press a t ti ~ to New Y< k, \ 2 ‘ et Inne 1) thie { hited 
ture ! | eX if of entern  f t ; | states, an ly t! | | { commenced 
creat ) el ad ny - h i " Vir, \ ya bye $ } way were Hecessal 
hy en ranyv ¢ yyy h | | a ! } } P. Sinail—t sone nee W de tals} m I niece 
I ving would cle ice to Live n « It. po Thy ul Cl ‘ nd his e¢ ‘ yot the n tri | 
this he consented. All the pap e] to mat-; kind. “Tot *says Mr. J wry “were added an 
ter were submitted to his insp : lthe 4 isplring spirit, that always looked 1 d; a genius 
The work lh) S en ar 1! he | ] i iN- ia id convert every circumstance to i dy ntage, ne i 
ner—the modesty of the titl re! cular and never wavering confidence of s | sue- 
the fila ss, co ee venes wna hw hee ” Ti ( | ys ! mo 1} re-er di} y the 
along and entangled series of detail, « ted, 1 -;| whole crowd of Mr. Astor’s numerous acquaintances 
. ily, f om amass of y wid im a s and ft ids, and re most stro) ! do upon | 
been wroucht inte com teness and wm : those who ve t 1! ure of know rr n best. 
Suppo iy our readers acquainted ht main In the U1 the far trac \ hot yet suffi- 
features of the original fur trade in A 1, we shall itly organized to form a reenlay e of business, 
not follow Mr. levine in his vivid a -' Mr. A. made ans | visits t ontre the purpose 
tive French Canadian Merchant, } i- }of buying peltrr , no Girect trace W per- 
ments and denendants—of the |i lers, -| mitted from Canada to any country but Enel 1] 
sionaries, voyageurs, and eourenrs | —of the shipped them, when bought, immediately to London. 
British Canadian For Mere] int—of t} rise Oo 1 This d ity r romoved, ho ver, by the treaty 
great Company of the “ North-West,” ition Of 1795, he made a contract for furs with the North- 
and internal trade: its parliamentary hall and ban-; West Company, and imported them from Montreal 
qnetting room: its boatings, its hunt! its wassajl. to the United States—thenee shipping a portion to 
ings, and other magnificent feudal do i the wilder- different parts of Europe, as well as to the principal 
i i 4 
ness. It was t! Br h Mackinaw ¢ pany, we}! ket in China, 
presuine,—(a Company established in rivalry of the | By the treaty just spoken of, the British possessions 
 North- We aa the s e of wno in on ? on our sid of t! Lakes were given Mp, and an 
first aron | the atte ntion of our vovernnient Its chi opening made for the Ameriean fur-trader on the con. 


1:OTTLH ILS Heroous by Gi n Bay Fox River nad t 
Wi on 1, to the Nik ppl, na } to all its - 
DULAPY ‘eams—in this way hopine to manoano! t} 
trace with t | t t] ‘noand 
western waters of on Ww ' x t ‘ arth. 

47 c ”? . 4 . ' . 

VV ¢ t had yn} W176 | it a a Lit fers of tiv 
North. Of Cc Sse we Pay heen to ) iew witha 

Vv : rf V W , H - 
lous eve. ; 1+ ‘ ' 

) s eye, an iO MAKE eCxXe; r ¢ } ‘ etineg. the 
i fhrpeoynes ria} a . ‘ — } ° 
influence hor ry aecqu ad over our own ines hy 

1 .¢ 
tnese im © comomations of for - fo £704 
the United tates sent out aren: t tahlicl , | 

i > | UL azentS to establish rival 
ae } 
trading houses on the frontier, and thus. by = vil 
he want ar y: 2 ‘ 
the Wants of the Indians, to i ik thy Interests v ith 
ours, and to divert the trade, if possible, Into national 


channels. The enterprize failed—beine 


Ing, we suppose, 


ves of Cana d within the territories of the United 
States. Here, Mir. Astor, about the year 1807, adven- 
trred lar lr on own account: | iInere ised capital 
now | ( y | no} t} ce! f of American nicye 
chants. The influe: of the Mackinaw Company, 


however, prove d too much fer him. and he was indueed 


to consider the means of entering Into suecessful come 
y tition re w: v5 at | ‘eis ish of the Crovern- 
i 
lont ¢ . ’ trata ¢ ty) } x ithy; ifs ly ncdlaria 
ment to coneen ( e fur-trade within its boundaries 
\ ] : it . . y ‘ 
n the hands of its owne! ens: and he now oft red, il 
1 } } ei ’ c 
national aid or protection should be afforded, “to turn 
P } ? od : f } 1» 
the whole of the de into Amertean channels. He 
W invited to unfold | pn] ins. and they were warmly 
: | ! ’ ia 
approy d, but, we bel ve, jittie more. The counte- 


nance of the Government was nevertheless of much 
}importance, and, in 1209, he procured, from the legis- 





ae 
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lature of New Yo Kk, a Charter, incor poraung a Com- 
pany, under the name of the * American | ur Com. 

‘ » ith . ‘ . . —— _ Dy Ra 
pany, WILL a ¢ ijl ai Ob Gie abo Ot GQaaPrs, ata tlie 


privil eeofinereasing ittotwo.) Ele himselfconstituted 
the Co pany, and furnished the capital. The board 
of directors Was merely nominal, and the whole business 
was conducted with his own resources, and according 


Lo huis Oavil W il. 


We here pa sSover Mr. Irvin rs lucid, althou rh brit f 


account Of tie fur-trage im tive Pacific, of Russian and 


American cate rp ize on the North-western cost, and 


of ihe discovery by Captata Gray, in 1792, of the mouth 


of the river Columbia. Tle proceeds to speak of Cap- 


cable to establish a line of comminnieation across the 
ey f ‘ » ? 1 4 ! 

} continent, and first mspired Mir. Astor with the design 

a i . — Sie ; 

| OF er ing with his individual Lands this great 


enterprize, wich for years had been dul iously yet 
desire usly contemplat dl by powerful associations and 
maternal governments.” 

Li sete me Was gradually Yh} tured, Its main ft ade 
tures were as follows. A line of trading posts was to 
be established alo er the M 


i Aoaeital 


issouri and Columbia, to the 
mouth of tie latte , where was to be founded the ehief 
nart. On all the tributary streams throughout this 


lnmicuse route were to be situated inferior posts trading 


| Gireetiy With tlie fidians for their je Itrries. All these 
tain Jonathan Carver, of the British provincial army. | 


ais a = : . e wa ™ 
Iv 1763, shortly after the aequisilion ob the Canadas by 


’ 
Great B.itain, tis gentleman projected a journey across 


the continent, between the forty-third and forty-sixth 
degrees of northern latitude, to the shores of the Pacific. 
His objects were “to ascertain the breadth of the cou- 
tinent at its broadest part, and to determine on sone 
place on the shores of the Pacific, where Government 
might establish a post to facilitate the discovery of a 
north-west passage, or a communication between tfud- 
sows B ly and the Pacific Ocean.” He failed twice in 


individual attempts to accomplish this journey. In 


came into this scheme of Captain Carver’s, ‘These 
two gentlemen determined to take with them fifty or 
sixty men, artificers and mariners, to proceed up one 
of the branches of the Missourt, find the source of the 
Oregon, (the Columbia) and sail down the river to its 
mouth. Here a fort was to be erected, and the vessels 
built necessary to carry into execution their purposed 
discoveries by sea. The British Government sanction- 
ed the plan, and every thing was ready for the under- 
taking, when the American Revolution prevented it. 
The expedition of Sir Alexander Mackenzie is well 
known. In 1793, he crossed the continent, and reached 
the Pacific Ocean in latitude 52° 20’ 48”, In latitude 
52° 30’ he partially descended a river flowing to the 
South, and which he erroneously supposed to be the 
Columbia. Some years afterwards he published an 


account of his journey, and suggested the policy of 


opening an intercourse between the Atlantic and Pact- 
fic Oceans, and forming regular establishments “through 
the interior and at both extremes, as well as alone the 
coasts and islands.” Thus, he thoucht, the entire com- 
mand of the fur trade of North America might be 
obtained from latitude 48° north to'the pole, excepting 
that portion held by the Russians, As to the ‘ Ameri- 
ean adventurers” along the coast, he spoke of them as 
entitled to but little consideration. ‘They would in- 
stantly disappear,” he said, “ before a well regulated 
trade.” Owing to the jealousy existing between the 
Hudson’s Bay and North-west Company, this idea of 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s was never carried into 
execution. 

The successful attempt of Messieurs Lewis and Clarke 
was accomplished, it will be remembered, in 1804. 
Their course was that proposed by Captain Carver in 
1774. ‘They passed up the Missouri to its head waters, 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, discovered the source 
of the Columbis, and followed that river down to its 
mouth. Here they spent the winter, and retraced their 

teps in the spring. Their reports declared it practi- 


posts would draw upon the mart at the Columbia for 


their supplies of goods, and would send thither the furs 


ana fitted out coasting vesscis, for the purpose oi trading 


i 


} ‘ t by, var . epprante ae: 3¢ | 0 ey 
Qiong the wworti-west coast, returning with the proce eeas 


collected. At this latter place alse, were to be built 


of their voyages to the same general rendezvous. In 
this manner the whole Indian trade, both of the coast 


and the inate rile ', Wort ld converce to one point. To this 


point, In continuation of his plan, Mr. Astor proposed 


| to despatch, every year, a ship with the necessary 


I 


he would receive thy peltries collected, 


SUPD Lhe Ss. 
ii 


carry them to Canton, there invest the proceeds in 
1774, Richard Whitworth, a member of Parliament, 





merchandize, and return to New York, 

Another point was also to be attended to. In eoast- 
ing to the North-west, the ship would be brought into 
contact with the Russian Fur Company’s establish- 
ments In that quarter; and as a rivalry might ensue, it 
was politic to conciliate the good wiil of that body. It 
depended chiefly for its supplies upon transient trading 
vessels from the United States. The owners of these 
vessels, having nothing beyond their individual interests 
to consult, made no scruple of furnishing the natives 
with fire arms, and were thas productive of much injury. 
To this eflect the Russian government had remonstrated 
with the United States, urging to have the traffie in 
arms prohibited—but, no municipal law being infringed, 
our government could not interfere. Still it was anxi- 
ous not to offend Russia, and applied to Mr. Astor for 
information as to the means of remedying the evil, 
knowing him to be well versed in all the coneerns of 
the trade in question, This application suggested to 
him the idea of paying a regular visit to the Russian 
settlements with his annual ship. Thus, being kept 
recularly in supplies, they would be independent of the 
easual traders, who would consequently be excluded 
from the coast. This whole scheme Mr. Astor com- 
municated to President Jefferson, soliciting the counte- 
nance of Government. The cabinet “joined in warm 
approbation of the plan, and held out assurance of every 
protection that could, consistently with general policy, 
be afforded.” 

In speaking of the motives which actuated Mr. As- 
tor in an enterprize so extensive, Mr. Irving, we are 
willing to believe, has done that high-minded gentleman 
no more than the simplest species of justice. “ He was 
ilready,” says our author, “wealthy beyond the ordi- 
nary desires of man, but he now aspired to that hono- 
rable fame which is awarded to men of similar scope of 
mind, who by their great commercial enterprizes have 


enriched nations, peopled wildernesses, and extended 


the bounds of empire. He considered his projected es- 
tablishment at the mouth of the Columbia, as the em- 








porium to an immense commerce; as a col ny that 


would form the germ of a wide civilization; that would, 
in fact, carry the Aimertean populauGn across the lLocky 
Mountains, and spread it along the sl of the Paci- 
fic, as it already animated the shores of the Atlantic.’ 
A few words in relation to the North-we company. 


This body, fi the 
Alexander Macke nzie, had already established a few 


Pacific, in a region ly- 


ilowing out in part suggestion of Sir 


trading posts on the coast of th 


ie about two de north of the Colunl 


vrees 


throwing itself between the Russian and American ter- 


ritories. They would contend with Mr. Astor at an 
immense disadvantage, of course, 


post {i 


They had no good 
get 


“in 
r the receipt of supplies by sea ; 


and 
them with great risk, trouble and expense 


must 


Their pt ltrries also would have to be taken home the 


same way—for they were not at liberty to interfere 


with the East India company’s monopoly, by shipping 
them directly to China. Mr. Astor would therefore 
Po | 


tly undersell them in that, the principal market. 
|, as any competition would prove detrimental to 
th parties, Mr, 
North-west company, proposing to interest them one 


third in his undertaking. ‘The British company, how- 


ever, had several reasons for declining the proposition— | 


not the least forcible of which, we presume, was their 


? 


secret intention to push on a party forthwith, and fore- 


1 ° . te 17 
stall their rival in establish 
4 


of the Columbia. 


In the meantime Mr. Astor did not remain idle. His 
- 
ne 


induced to seek them principally from among such 


first care Was to procure proper coadjutors, and he was 


’ . 4 . . | 
clerks of the North-west company, as were dissatisfied 


},. 
na 


with their situation in that body—havinge served out 


their probationary term, and being still, through want 
of iniluence, without a prospect of speedy promotion. 
From among these (generally men of capacity and ex- 
perience in their particular business), Mr. A. obtained 
the services of Mr. Alexander M’KKay (who had ac- 
companied Sir Alexander Mackenzie in both of his ex- 
peditions), Mr. Donald M’Kenzie, and Mr. Duncan 
M’Dougal. Mr. Wilson Price Hunt, a native citizen 
of New Jersey, and a gentleman of great worth, was 
afierwards selected by Mr. Astor as his chief agent, 
and as the representative of himself at the contemplated 
establishment. In June 1810, “articles of agreement 
were entered into between Mr. Astor and these four 
gentlemen, acting for themselves, and for the several 
persons who had already agreed to become, or should 
thereafter become, associated under the firm of “ The 
Pacific Fur Company.” ‘This agreement stipulated that 
Mr. A. was to be the head of the company, to manage its 
affairs at New York, and to furnish eve ry thing requisite 
for the enterprize at first cost and charges, provided an 
advance of more than four hundred thousand dollars 


! at ab mi ee me ; " 
should not at ay Lime be live ved. _ hye stock was to 


consist ol iundred snares, Mr. Astor taking fifty, the 
rest being divided among the other portners and their 
associates. A general meeting was to be hy nnually 


at Co'umbia rive r, where 
Tl 

= cotta % 1; ; we . - 
years—out mignt be dissolved within the first five years 
if found unprofitable. 


absent mei rs might vote 


i@ association was to continue twenty 


seat 
by proxy. 
For these five years Mr. A. 
greed to bear all the loss that might be incurred. An 
agent, appointed for a like term, was to reside at the 


a 
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» over land. 


A. made known his plans to the | 


e 9 | 
ing a settlement at the mouth 


ARY MESSENGER. 


| main establishment, and Mr. Hunt was the person first 


! 
eect 1, 


‘ , , : . , 
Astor determimed to bevin his enterprize with 

; ' I 1 ry 
LW yp expedadilions- ~Cvyi¢ hy seca, tne other by land. The 
fori r was to carry out every thing necessary ior the 


establishment of a fortified pos 


tat the mouth of the Co- 
ie conduct of Mr. Hunt, 


lissouri and across the Rocky 


| lumbia. 
| was to proceed up the 


| Mountains to 


The latter, under tl 
Nh 
the same point. In the course of this 
over-land journey, the most practicable line of commu- 
/nication would be explored, and the best situations no- 
ted for the location of trading rendezvous. Following 
| Mr. Irving in our brief summary of his narrative, we 
will now give some account of the first of these expe- 
ditions. 

| A ship was provided called the Tonquin, of two hun- 
dred and ninety tons, with ten guns, and twenty men. 
Lieutenant Jonathan Thorn of the United States navy, 
He 
was a man of courage, and had distinguished himself 
in the ‘Tripolitan war. 


_ being on leave of absence, received the command. 


Four of the partners went in 
the ship—M’Kay and M’Dougal, of whom we have al- 


ready spoken, and Messieurs David and Robert Stuart, 
| new associates in the firm. M’Dougal was empowered 
to act as the proxy of Mr. Astor in the absence of Mr. 
| Hunt. These 


| were bound to the service of the company for five years, 


Twelve clerks were also of the party. 


| and were to receive one hundred dollars a year, payable 


at the expiration of the term, with an annual equipment 
| of clothing to the amount of forty dollars. By promises 
of future promotion, their interests were identified with 
those of Mr. Astor. 


and several artisans, completed the ship’s company. 


Thirteen Canadian voyageurs, 


/On the Sth of September, 1810, the ‘Tonquin put to sea. 
Of her voyage to the mouth of the Columbia, Mr. Ir- 
| ving has given a somewhat ludicrous account. ‘Thorn, 
the stern, straight-forward officer of the navy, having 


few ideas beyond those of duty and discipline, and 
looking with supreme contempt upon the motley “ lub- 


| bers” who formed the greater part of his company, 


is painted with the easy yet spirited pencil of an artist 


indeed; while M’Dougal, the shrewd Scotch partner, 





| bustling, yet pompous, and impressed with lofty notions 
of his own importance as proxy for Mr. Astor, is made 
las supremely ridiculous as possible, with as little appa- 


rent effort as can well be imagined ;—the portraits, how- 


ever, carry upon their faces the evidence of their own 
authenticity. 


| The voyage is prosecuted amid a series 
of petty quarrels, and cross purposes, between the cap- 
| tain and his crew, and, occasionally, beuween Mr. M’Kay 
and Mr. M’Dougal. The contests between the two 
| latter gentlemen were brief, it appears, although violent. 


“ Within fifteen minutes,” says Captain Thorn in a let- 


‘ter to Mr. Astor, “they would be caressing each other 
} . ” 
| like children. 


| Christmas day, arrived at Owhyhee on the eleventh of 


The Tonquin doubled Cape Horn on 


February, took on board fresh provisions, sailed again 
| with twelve Sandwich islanders on the 28th, and on the 
29d of March arrived at the mouth of the Columbia. 
\In seeking a passage across the bar, a boat and nine 
n king } t] | ,~a | t 11 
| men were lost among the breakers. On the way from 
| Owhyhe e a violent storm occurred ; and the bickerings 
still continued between the partners and the captain— 
the latter, indeed, grievously suspecting the former of a 
design to depose him, 
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Astoria began to 
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e settiers received 


found themselves 
lful of men, on a 
irbarous enemies. 


1ev were relieved, for the present, 
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‘a ‘ F } all riaot t i ’ he, 
by the ine y oO MD Doug : iv i ves | Lalit } Vy, al beeh ¢ ea i Pris ( aging adven 
‘ ¢ - \1 . ’ 
eat dre f S ’ cw | \ v ey . ‘ . 4 url. Mr. 
P ‘ < F i H . { ed, i ( t ! ‘ sers to 
"I y b \ eV ( | 3 it \ ( ( Ihe lid ns—es] uly tine B the 
, ) 
+ (a ~ ( elit r | 1 Ww t Ne, —— ait Ss ocreed crease the nume 
? } . , Tr Qe 
] l. ™ e It S iLter Jaea, i | > 9 : y to sixt pon iy ea | L uls. 
¢ "7 ‘ } XT le} . 
ij sei of t ‘ f s whom |] cies Thirty was nieavinge Mackinaw. This 


} nm : 
ll > i ne them t Lit t ( 0 ( on \ h of Aueust. Phe expedi n 
] | t — to + ! . 
tre of tl noru brethre ! rs l route ( -trader—by Green 
1} 1) } 
‘| f I IS} Keta Si oe if N ri VV rs, to gcrairie ¢ Chien. and 


white nen me you,’ said he, “are few li} ber, | then wn ti \ ito St. L is, Where they 


it is true, but they are mighty in mec : re! dont d of September. Here, Mr. Hunt 
In this bottle I t simall-pox safely ¢ 11 I et with s 1 from at sociation called 

ve but to draw the cork and let | the ] t Missouri Fur Company, and especially from its 
to sweep man, woman and child from the 1 of the | leading partner, a Mr. Manuel Lisa. ‘This company 
earth!” The chiefs were dismayed. ‘They represented | had a capital of about forty thousand dollars, and em- 
to the “Great Small-Pox Chief” that thev were 1 nloved al t two hundred and fifty men. Its object 
firmest friends of the white men, that they had nothing | was to establish posts along the upper part of the 
to do with the Vi ins Wiro murdered the crew of the river and mot } ; the trade. Mr. H. proceeded to 
Tonquin, and that 1 would be unjust, in uncorl ¢ the | strengthen. himself against « petition. Ele secured 
, 9 ‘ Your 


ae A "oo ‘ i? , { , P dinin 5 : aw "Th 
bottie, to destroy the innocent with th y. Mi Dou- | to Mr. Astor the services of Mr. Joseph Miller. his 


9 Was ¢ vin d. He pron sed he ’ rik thi re] eman had been an ¢ cer ol the if nited States’ 
" yy } ‘ : } } ] ° . ? 
some ovei t should compel him to do so. In this} Army, but had resigned on being refused a furlough, 
i - 
Sais ie sail rr ‘ rT on tenclsme wrath 2 Finds as “Seine 
manner tranquiuity Was restorea to the setliement. A tnd I { with the Indians. He if ned the 
} ’ , 7? Ye] k ¢ ner ' ‘ } et af las 
large nouse Was how Hunt, and the trame of aA sehoonet Ssoe} ( s a partner; and, on account of his expe- 


put to ether. She was named the Dolly, and v S the rene and a la ire its, Mr. Hunt considered 


first American vessel launched on the coast. But our | hima valuable coadjutor, Several boatmen and hunt- 
limits will n t permit us to follow too minutely the de- | ers were »ynow enlisted, but not until after a delay 
tails of the ent ry rize.e The adventurers k pt up their |} of several weeks. This delay, and the pre vious diffi- 
spirits, sending out occasional foraging parties in the | culties at Montreal and Mackinaw, had thrown Mr, 
Dolly, and looking forward to the arrival of Mr. Hunt. | AH. much behind his original caleulations, so that he 
So wore away the year 1211 at the | of Asto-! found it w } ] ssible to effect his voyage up 
ria. We yw come to speak of the ¢ ition by land. |the M ine the ! t season. There was 

This, it w re ein , Was to be ¢ ucted \ ve lee od that tl} river would be clk ed before 
Mr. Wilson Pris idu a3 itive of ® \ e H ( | 1 vy co Id reacn ~ up} r waters, To VW nter, 
is represel das s uj jousiyv i] it, ¢ hi dis- howev E ae ie L, uis W d b eX] nsive. avil HH. 
posItION, an rreeabie 1 ers. I ver | ii the e, determined to push; up on his wavy as far as 
in the heart of the wilderness, ving | SOj ble, to some point where game might be found in 
time engaged in commerce at St. Louis, furntshi rbundance, and there t ke up his quarters until spring. 


Indian traders with ¢ ods, he had acquired much! On the twenty-first of October he set out. The party 
s—two laree Schenectady 


M’Kenzie, another partner, was associated with him. | b reesand a keel boat. By the sixteenth of November 





.] 

He had been ten years in the interior, in ¢ service i they 4 hed the mouth of the Nodowa, a distance of 
of the North-west Cor y. and 11 I 1 and fifty miles, where they set up their 
experich in all Indian « . md IS1U, r gu ers. Here, Mr. R ert M’Lellan, at the 
two ventlen paired to M lwi every thing 1 of Mr. Hunt, joined the association as a 
requisite LO } | hii n i ve ! d. bicry¢ : He \ Sa man ol 
they met Vv i many diihecuitles— of whiel t tel er a 
were throv n their way by their rivals. Hay- 1 pa under Genera 
Ings succeeded, wever, n jaying 1a a ( t tl 
¢ nition, provisions, and In 1 goods, y cm- ( Is 
barked all on | rd a large boat, and with a very in body at N va, MM 
Inefiicient crew, the best to be procured, took their | Louis fora reinfor emt. 
ceparture f st. Ann’s, near the extre Vv tl { lMnat f the M 
island of Montreal. ‘] Ce ’ wa ' lun 

and alonga 1 oi Ss i sand] ~ On the S, lat f 

twe [yest ‘ J . % Vv rived { Mac iw f . my ; 

s 1 vi i F of Lia t ( eC Sey eenth « 

‘ : . 

piLuron and van. Kiel i essary to re ni riod tl yov eun tl river 

me t € to pret t] ort ly n foods, Ww ( ed of ri} 

ind engage more v ;- “While waitiaw te accom. | Fant. Crosks, W' Kiem liller, and M’Lellan: one 
plish these obj , vir. Eiunt was joined by Mr. R m-{elerk, John Reed; forty Canadian voyageurs; and 
say Crooks, a gentieman whom he had invited, by let- | severar hunters. They embarked in four boats, one 


ter, to engage as a pal 


partner in the expedition. Hewas|of which, of a large size, mounted a swivel and two 
a native of Scotland, had served under the North-west | howitzers 
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t Vn the eig af t sn ie rse, they 
t es they wer Ayied to ¢ ; their $ y ot OOK a north-wes youu 1 tor eight 1 Ss, and 
horses from a nd of the Cheve inaians. ine reached C Hts itttle ¢t tartes issuing from the bo- 
_ f Anueust ¢ ° Was recn ‘ they som of the ' -. on >. . — 7 
siX< é eus < i . A c ‘ » * sa tk - rt & till i) OTe thit 
soon left t rst recion of the Sioux t Ws Outinio. Here they encamped for 
A a this t tL Wes dis rerec b tile i ( severe GAVS, a ré > eins ecessary for | ih 
t te er, Luward hose, Lis \ nh had e! md ses. On twenty-fourth the journey 
t pering with men, a Sec, } arriving | Was resu » os n S brought them to a strear 
a nz his old } inces Crows, ¢ sert tot ‘ \ et W .™ was } nized as one of 
- > . . ry" ? * 

< ves W Ss f i \ S ¢ I ad Ww S$ of t ( . bhev ke Lt along it 
ry? * - — = "| \' | , ’ ; . 

A : r Was S ’ We . Air. lose, W Vs, ( r lit s G Vsweiecd intoa 

bd Ff yy ; r, 

t ~ nag Vv otit. it t. y > ss m ‘cr O] sor Ss be Ar t t Was Y al cr 











Ward, a ie wv S : fo a xn Of f s , irom its yand tur CTICE u ree 
. t ot , xf a. . 
Little Missouri, and skirts Black Moun- ved { n of Mad river. Dow s they 
A te * ? ’ . 
tains. Thes In eXtensis Vins Lhun- | ant t n uninterrupted voyage, In canoes, : 
cared I es Cas i the ix TY x2 ° t of { 2 ec ces MION—bul heir pes 
+ = . - *. . ~ ~ . - } > Yt ; - } 
I “easterly f } < { . e rive i W very iri 3 4 z . 
, . ol re , , 
to the great Sof t Miss ' Git g Phe part s 1 a cons ’ } The three hun- 
* af ° . , , 
the Waters .iiSsou 3 ft Ss t NM S=[SS8 t Ss WwW ) i to | 8 ef Les, hew not 4 
‘Ty > . , . ’ > } ° \! 
and Arkansas. The s s s emselves the region the westef t wky Mountains. It 
- + to } 3 an . athe wn - * . - ‘ ° ‘ } . 1 } ‘ 
to be about tw ¢ Vv! s ev cre | Was ¢ fal w er Mad river could be navizated 
. . ~ ,s ie tes ~ . } . , 3 ‘ ° ¢? | . 
of ¢t Arick - Their more s s S now f/and they d rdly resolve to ndon their horses 
comm 3% Klunger and thirst, w tine r difh- n anu t ty. The vote, nevertheless, was for 
cuties Of grizzly bears, beset them at every turn, as | embarkation, and they procecded to thd the ssary 
3 = ee . I» ~~ - om = : * ~— } . } } " *; a » : 
t atte: ito force a passage t ch t rugeed | vessels. Inthe ny ne Mr. Hunt, having now reached 
Darriers 11 rpath <A g ey emerged upon a e head w rs of the ( ImMoia, reputed to abound in 
t ; 

‘ = } , - , es > — - oe su . Peau ) ,. et . } 
Stream of clear , ONE i the forss of rriver, seAVer, turhed his thouguts to the main object of the 
and once: t A Wide meadows and plenty of buf. | exned n. | r men, Alexander Carson, Louis St. 








. ’ ‘ 
i t eizhter S, on Vetaye and Pierre Delaunay, were de- 
Girecting their mareh towards a ty ! iw fached irom the expedition, to remain and trap beaver 
. . — } 
had been i sizgnts the sev t » 2 Y reaches y : ves In the wicerness. Having collected t 
the pas i wills mM , WwW ved ~asSs P 4 sulci ( y OF | i es ey were to bring them 
i . 

Lhe skOckKy n, ¢ é r ,oavine now He avout the ¢ or ie] ii) Of the Coliunibia, or to same 
rf r iIndred } S Si eavy ¢ A \ re termediate st to be esta 2a oY UW Cc hy ny. 
F r or ar ty = hw t oa . j ran ta & } I’ t . ! ¢ t he | } | 

i } riwo ¢ TS ta y v 1tO hn i se f j rs St acy eu, When tWwo > Ke ne 
5 ’ Ps - ‘ . . Pd > — } > ? +} ’ . 
a Genie in the mains. Un the taird of Sen e} lans Wa eree into the ca Pp. Ana ce rea the river to 
- ; ’ +? fe ¢ » Ps . ° } ’ e Ine Xt 1 m4 lle 
they m an ree a passave to the west- unnavigawhe, Seouts sent out by Mr. Hunt finally 
ward. but soon heea: ntansled amoanr — } nort. On the fone Oct r. thera. 
4iu,. OU t tbe © = Ui will} — & ws al s 5 Ce ial ICU | > it Ibe sb uiic ft i i ol Ciuc, Liie;r¢ 
! 
° 7 ° rwe Kr . , , , , 
Cipices, wi 1 S€. aii their e?lorfs at nce. ] ey } fore, t enc ent was ven up, ang the perty pro- 
- . > > my - a ss a as ? . - .) 1 
Were now too in the ; ¢ 1 of € ter L psarekas, ceeded to se r Pfor a post in pessession of the Alissourti 
i i 
ad. suanuae > of P - 7 + cll a . Sin — oe } ‘ } ¢ y} 
and € l ered ft lat ev V step. l y met isoig rcompa , and sa sO be somewhere in the ne eiie 
| 
L f- a ew } ii 4 ! } } F pecans Si = } rs) 
With friendiy ba is of suoniesa } eacs. cAtte rmhnood, upon the banks of another b ich of the Co- 











a thousand troubles, they made some way unon t imbdia.e This post they found without much d ficulty. 
J i } : d 
sind > P = ‘ yy } ‘ } } } , " 
journey. On the ninth they reached Wind river, a | It was ¢ screc—and our travelers giadly took posses. 
Stream Which gives its name to a rance of mountai sion of the rude buil dhe stream here found was 
Meret seue » ‘i . ~. } . * + . : r , . ee “st , i ‘ 
consisting of three raiel chains, echt .es lone cq | upwWarcs of a hundred yar Wiue. Canves were cone 
about twenty-five broad. “One of its peaks,” says our | structed wi 1 all despa In the meantime another 
author. “is nronhahic floc, | _———  , Se a fae eee —— } n the w : 
aucnor, IS provabiy fifteen tuousand feet above the ‘ rciimre ot mpers Mose in tie Widcerness 


level of the sea.” For five days Mr. Hunt followed un | These were P2 binson, R - Hol! 











. . : T } _— 
ny iVS Air. Fiu io wed UJ i hese were iio Son, WezNer, Lat ick, Carr, nd Mr. 
- i 
} “AN? P "Er : ° . ' 1 ’ 
the course of Wind river, crossing and recrossing it. | Joseph Miller. This latter. it will be) membered, was 
os . a + : a ‘ - : } .) . . . , : 
He had been assured by the three hunters who advised |one of the pirtners—he threw up his share in the ex- 
- ' a 
] n Str t nerne »* ; , ¢ @ Tos , mis lition. hare. ora life of 3 ? ousad nfrur 
iin to stri =i Lue W t ess, - TON UN | PeGiILION, NowWever, tor a file _ t ) Ss ‘Venture, 
d an 
the river, SHS ASING.e mounta: se, ne woud |QOn the elguteenth of the month (Cctober) fifteen ea- 
th. ’ . ~ "1 } aol ve we Ee ' Lod § : 
i ii i W S of { t ® itv noes vein’ ¢ Wh eg, the voy MlOTs CMvaArTed, caving 
— x ' 9 . . ’ . e ? } > 
mh thi, wCVEr, ¢ } é tO pDursue a iter horses ine irce Of the two &n al Indians, who 
j ine 
. H © Course of the ¢ \ il col ne | we eC Still in ce iV. 
tor } , . , ’ “1 stat ht 1 ° 
t S resolve, they pe C tain pe tks, | Tin the course of the day t e party arrived at the jnyce 
. . } 7 " 
slit ° a P " . ._ 2 T 
wuite With snow, and w vel f 1 bw the | tion of Sit mM upon Which tuey th Mad 
wWnter ~ et . ' | t 1 , +! » 
hunters as y iS just ( modia. |river. Flere Snake river com: ces—tne scene of a 
“hese } ver im vw % ai » Be ‘ 1A ' . A 4 | , } — 
Tl e peaks were nam sby Mr. Hunt. | usand Gisasters. After proceeding about four hun- 
rT — 1 < } a . ie | 
aue tray > CoPuinued their course for a} ut forty | } es, by 1 ’ of ! r porages, and b t 
. * ? | 5 
¢ ; - P oe  » a | ‘ It 
I ‘ S$ 1-W , aNd at iength ¢{ ia river | w } ’ ‘ Of every na, avene 
Hewine lo lic west. his pr ved to bea bran oof the | turers wi brovugit to a halt by a ser Ol ivig l 
‘ 7 .s 
Cu.orady, cy fullowed iis rPrent for Gf . ce aed Car +! ; ly his 
wat aa c © Current lor 44acOCil filles, AI LUPUuCcis, racist, as adr ads LUC CVE Cot ren ; YerWoen 
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Stupendous ramparts of black rock, rising more than 
two hundred feet P rpencdieularly. "Linis piace Lhey 
| °*"] 


calics ‘he Caidron Linn.” Tiere Antoine Clappine, 


one of the voyaceurs, perished amid the Whirlpools 
three of the canoes stuck immoveably among the rocks 
and one was swept away with all the weapons aud ei- 
fects of four of 


The situation of the party was now lamentable in- 


the boatmen. 


decd—in the heart cf an unknown wilderness, at a loss 
what route to take, iwnorant of their distance from the 
place of al j 
near them from whom counsel 


} r os i; fi . 
stock ot provisions Was reduc d to live day Su | mWance 


night be taken. "Phi 


] 
and famine stared them in the face. it was therefore 


. > Pe ‘ . | ’ — a 
more sien to keep together than to separate. ‘The 


destination, and with no human being | 


: ‘ ‘ } ~ 7 al ail 
| directed to touch at the Sandwich islands, 


goods and } WOVISI Ons, Cxcept Q@ sinadae SUPPLY for cacn 
eT ne i , lol law on » t! 
man, were concealed in caches (holes dug tn the earth), | 


and the party were divided into several small cetach- 
ments which started off in different directions 


one a 1 — ler - 
the mouth of » Columbia in view as their ultiinate 


point of ti at yom this post they. were still | 


distant nearly a thousand miles, although this fact was 
° ! oa 
unknown to them at the time. 


On the twenty-first of January, after a series of al- 


most incredible adventures, the division in which Mr} the best of his way to Canton. ‘These were the strict 


Elunt enrolled himself struck the waters of the Colum- 


. ’ ! > ! we Pee —" ’ -_ 
bia some distance below the junction of its two great 


branches, Lewis and Clarke rivers, and not far from tac 


influx of the Wallah-Watlah. Since leaving the Cal- 


! 


drou whey they had toiled two hundred aad forty mules | 


through snowy wastes and precipitous mountains, and 
six months had now elapsed since their departure from 


the Arickara village on the Missouri—their whole route 
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SENGER. 


Lice it, ra purtnne r; hyve ck rks, liiteen ne 
\ 


seat laborers, 


r. John Clarke, the 


partner, Was a native of the United States, although he 
had passed much of his life in the north-west, having 


syed in the fur trade since the age of sixteen. 


Phe clerks were, chiefly, young American gentlemen of 
cood connexions. Mr. Astor had sele 


ment with the desien of securing an ascendancy of 


eted this reinforces 


Anierican influence at Astoria, and rendering the asso- 
ciation dceidedly national. "This, from the peeullar cir- 
cunistaices of the case, he had been unable to do in the 
s undertaking, 

Captain Sowle, the commander of the Beaver, was 
to enquire 


; : 1 s. on acrertat i 
about the fortunes ef the Tonquin, and ascertain, if 


| 
| possible, whether the settlement had been effected at 


Astoria. If so, he was to enlist as many of the natives 


as possibl and proceed. Lie was to use great caution 


| in his approach to the mouth ef the Columbia. If every 


thing was found right, however, he was to land such 
part of his cargo as was intended for the post, and to 
ital, ca 
Russian supplies. 

vould return to 


sail for New Archanee! with the 
“oe : 1 4 

Hiaving received furs In payment, he 
toria, take in the peltvies there collected, and make 
l 


t 


i letter of his instructicns—a de opine? from which was 


subsequently the caus of grcat embarrassment and 
loss, and contributed largcly to the fulure of the whole 


ry 


| enter} rize. The Beaver eased on the tenth of ¢ lctober, 


lin ang 
| biG halal 


from that point, according to their computation, having | 


i 

been seventeen hundred and fifiy-one miles, Some 
vague inteligence was now received in regard to the 
other divisions of the party, and also of the settlers at 
the mouth of the Columbia, On the thirty-first, Mr. 
biunt reached tue falls of the river, and cneaniped at the 
village of Wish-Ram. Here were heard tidings of the 
massacre on board the Tonquin. On the fifth of Feb- 
ruary, having procured canoes with much diiliculty, the 
adventurers departed from Wish-Ram, and oa the fif- 
teenth, sweeping round an intervening cape, they came in 
sight of the jlong-desired Jisioria, Aim hg the first to 
greet them on their landing, were séme of their old com- 
rades who had parted from them at the Caldren Linn, 
and who had reached the settlement nearly a month be- 
fore. Mr. Crooks and John Day, being unable to get 

1, had been leit with some Indians 1} in the wilderness— 


they afterwards came in. Carriere, a voyageur, who 


>] 
} ee t " + : 

was also abandoned through the sternest necessity, was 

T 


tor “«l c . » 72 toe » 7 e th . 
never heard of more. Jean Babtiste Prevost, likewise a 


voyageur, rendered frantic by famine, had been drowned 
in the Snake river. All partics had suffered the ex- 
tremes of weariness, privation and peril. They had 


ravelled from St. Louis, thirty-five hundred miles. Let 
us now return to Mr. Astor. 

As yet he had ceived no intelli cence from the Co- 
Jumbia, and had to proeced upon the supposition that all 

' 2 i ' . , . 

had gone as he desired. He accordingly fitted out a fine 
2 eo? Tt» a cr ’ ? ] . 
Saip, wat bCAV vy Gi wur hundred and nin ty tons 
sor dl with a vicw to the supply of Asto- 


r ! ! 1 } 
ria, tne trade aione thie 


> / «Ft *y? 1, , ? ’ ' ed 
ss til coast, and the wants ef the L.us- 


ecrurgo WAS ass 


: Oa cco a yo ; . ._ 2 | a 
sian tur company. aiere embarked in her, for the set- 








IStt, and, after taking in twelve natives at the Sand- 
] 


wich islands, reached the mouth of the Colunibia, in 


safety, on the ninth of May, 1512. Her arrival gave 
vigor to the establishiment, and afforded means 
of extending the operations of the company, and found- 
ing a number of interior trading posts. 


It how be ame necessary to send c& patches over land 
to Mr. Astor at New York, an attempt at so doing hav- 


t 


time before by the hostility cf 


ing been frustrated some 


the Indians at ‘} 


Wish-Ram. The task was confided to 


} < 


Mr. Robert Stuart, who, though he had never been 
acress the mountains, had given evidence of his compe- 
tency for such undertakings. He was accompanied by 
Ben. Jones atid John Day, Keatuckians; Andri Vallar 
and Francis Le Ciere, Canadians; and two of the part- 
ners, Messicurs Mi’Lellan and Crooks, who were desir- 
ous of returning tothe Auantic states. ‘This litde party 
set out on the twenty-ninth of June, and Mr. Irving 
accompanies them, in detail, throughout the whole of 
their long and dangerous wayfaring. As might be ex- 
pected, they encountered misfortunes still more terrible 
than those before experienced by Mir. Lunt and his as- 


sociates, “The chief features of the journey, were the 


illness of Mr. Creoks, and the loss of ali the horses of 


the party through the villainy of the Upsarokas. ‘This 
latter circumstance was the cause of excessive trouble 
and great delay. On the thirtieth cf April, however, 


tie party arrived in fine health and spirits at St. Louis, 
laving been ten months in performing their perilous ex- 
pediuon, The reute taken by Mr. Stuart coincided 
vearly with that of Mr. Hunt, as far as the Wind river 
mountains. From this point the former struck some- 

! 


what to the south-east, following the Nebraska to its 
jun van with the our 
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War having at leneth broken out between the United 
Cle 


States and England, Sir. Astor perceived that the har- 
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York would be blocka 
ture of the annual supply ship in the autemm prevented, | 
In this emergenc} Captain Sowle, the com- 
mander of the Beaver, addressing him at Canton. The| 

| 
| 
| 


b yy of New ed, and the depar- | 


] 


‘ sf 


. ! ' ran ae 
letter directed him to proceed to the factory at th 


— 


te , 
iarticies aS the estavilsimcl 


of the Columbia, with suc! nt 
micht need, and to remain there subj ct to the orders of 
Mr. Hunt. In the meantime nothing had yet been 
heard from the tlement, Still, not discouraged, Myr. 
A. determined to send out another _ although the 
risk of loss was so greatly enhanced that no Insurance 


could be effected. 





son—rema 
sixth of 


em r 


for her fast sailing. She put to sea on the 


Mareh, 1813, under the command of Mr. Northrop, 


mate—the officer first appointed to command her 

ine shrunk from his engagement. Within a fortnight 
. . ee ee a ee ea ON 

after her departure, Mr. A. received intclligence that the 


. ca ree 3 Pe 
North-west company h ented a memortal to Great 


ad pres 
Britain, stating the vast s ‘ope of the contem}) 
rations at Astoria, expressing a fear that, unless crusuet 
the settlement there would effect the downf. al of their 
own fur trade, and advising that a force be sent against 
the colony. In consequence, the frigate Phabe was or- 
dered to convoy the warmed ship Isaac Todd, belonging 
to the North-west company, and provided with men aud 
establishment. 
i 


. ‘ 
LiugC’ LO Ulik 


munitions for the formation of a 
They were directed 
of the C 
fortress 


mm tte eeteme 2? 
on its ruins, 


new 


rt! 


; mou 


‘to — tome 
umbia, e apts we or destroy whatever American 
they would find thera plant the British flag 
Upon this matt i 


; ‘ a”, eee 
our government, the frigate Adams, Captain Crane, wa 


: Pye 
detailed for the protection of Moiaba and Mr. A. pro- 
: es 
ceeded to fit out a ship called the 
h t! 1c frig 


west, oe = 
Just, however, as the two vessels were ready, 


; ann 
nic rprize, to sali in 


company wit rate, and freighted with additional 

sup pli S. 
a reinforcement of scamen was wanted for Lake Onta- 
rio, and th: sarily, trans- 
ferred to that 


shipa 


crew Oo lams w ere, neces 


+ 


fil 
service. Mr. A. was about to send oti his 


orce made its pearance Oil 


lone, when a Dritt 
the Hook, and New 
The Enterprize therefore was anaes and dismantled, 
We now return to the 

This vessel, 
| 


fo Ut 


Y 
: aie ats 
York was effectually bleckaded. 


Beaver. 
after leaving at Asteria 


her car: stined for that pest, sailed for 2 


gel on the fourth of August, 1812. She arrived there 
on the nineteenth, meeting with no incidents of moment. 
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his course. The ship had been 


some perplexity as 


much injured in the late cale, and he - velt it impru- 
dent t patteimpt making the mouth of t eres in 
this boisterous time of the year. nse Y, the season 
was already much advanced; and should te proceed to 
Astoria as originally intended, he might arrive at Can 
ton so late as to find a bad market. Unfortunately, 


therefore, he determined to go at once to the Sandwich 


await the arrival of the annual shitp from 


slands, there ' 


‘. —- , ° 

avew z¢ rk, take passage in her to the settlement, a ind 

let the Beaver proceed on her voyage toChina, It is 

but justice to add that he was mainly indueed to this 
1 . | = ‘ ’ ‘ ' 

course by the timid representations of Captain Sowle. 


y rea hed Wo hoo in safe ty, where the ship under- 
went the necessary repairs, and again put to sea on the 
, 1813, leaving Mr. Hunt on the island, 
found the letter of Mr. 


ing him information ef 


January 
Santon, Paikihe Sowle 


Astor, giv the war, and directing 
Ele wrofea 


e orders 


1 ~ 1: : wind 
the intelliwerce to Astoria. 


reply, in which he declined complying wit! 


wait for peace, and then 


him to convey 
1 thes ’ 

return 
home. In the meantime Mr. Hunt waited in vain for 


annual vessel. At about the twentieth of 


saying that he would 


length, 

qc sen ' 

Smith, arrived from 
} 

danas 


! a 
to the», 


China, brineine the first news of the war 


wich islands. This ship Mr. 1. chartered for two thou- 


.* . 
nd dollars, to land him, with some supplies, at Asto- 
rias He reached this post on the twentiet f August, 
' 43 { ! 


» found the * the company ina perish- 


ing condition, and partners bent upon al 


tution Mr. Hunt was finally 


mandoning 


+! + 


+t ‘ Le ° 
the settlement. To this re 


! | Y) Yn rT") i : . +, “n re Pa P - 
brought to consent. There was a larce stock of furs, 
1 «x “py in ¢: ariw Lie] it "Ae . = 
nowever, at the factory, Wich iw was necessary to get 


' ’ 
to a marke an 


The Albatro 


is required for this service. 
sas, and thence 
resolved that Mr. 


Hf. should sail in her in quest of a vessel, returning, if 


' ba qiie 


and it was 


possible, by the first of January, and bringing with him 
supply of provisions. Tle departed on the twenty- 


st, and reached the Marquesas vithout 


Commodore Port: 


ae 
Mitlewig 


wecident. x soon afterwards arrived, 
h frigate Phe ‘be, with 


d with battering piece s, 


| rs oe } i] , 
orineing rence that the pritts 


iS 
a store-ship mounte tovether 


h d all 
July, bound 


1 


+. } ! c pan a | wily an Pan 
Wila the Sioops of wal Cherud and Racor n, 


] 
sailed, from Rio J Miero, on the sixth 











! eS . i: +; . rath | 
A long time was now expended in negotiations with thy 


. ™ ‘ . . t “ . _— —— eee 2 4 
drunken Governor of the mUSSIAN fur cowny—one Count 


a ad ~ ? 1 : 1 a eee ’ S. gin 
Baranoff—and when they were finaly comipieted, th 


month of Octobx r had; rrived. Moreover, in payl ent 


ne 1: 
for his supplies, Nr. Eu int was to receive seal-skins, and 


none were on the spot. It was necessary, therefore, to 
proceed to a sea belonging Lo 


l-eatching establishment 


the Russian company at the island of St. Paul, in the | 
sea of Kamschatka. He set sail for this place on the | 


fourth of October, after having wasted fi rty-five day 
NT pw ro} vero] LJ : } 
at New Archangel. He arrived on the thirty-first of 


y 


1 ze. } ° 
the month—by which time ) his @ arranve- 
ment, he should have been back at Astori OW 


‘ “LUT 


curred great delay in getting the peltrics on 


oraine te 
OC. 


bi yard 


_ i ees an Wee , 
every pack being overhauled to prevent imposition. 
T 1- yt ° ary ° ] ’ ' 

140 MaKe MaALLers worse, tne B aver one ywing was 
driven off shore in a gale, and could not cet 

uni the thirtecnth of November. Having at leneth 


tuken in the cargo and put to sea, Mr. Liunt 


Was hi 


0; 


or the mouth of the Columbia. Mr. H. after in vain 








j itempuing to purchase a whale ship from Commodore 
| iter, W d, on the twenty-thnd of November, for 
the Sandwich islands, arrivin December the twen- 
h. Here! und Captain Northrop, of the Lark, 
which had suffered shipwreck on the coast about the 
niddle of March. The brig Pediar was now purchased 
for ten thousand dollars, and, Captain N. being put in 
jcom nd of her, Mr. L1. sailed for } poe Lon the twenty- 
econd of January, 1814, with the view of removing 
the property there, as s} eed ly as pos ible, to the Rus- 


sian settlements in the vicinity—these were My 


As- 


’s orders sent out by the Lark. On the twe nty-« iehth 


7 4 
i 


of February the brig anchored in the Columbia, when 


it was found that, on the twelfth of December, the Bri- 
tish had taken possession of the post. In some nego- 
a OE Re en ! i 

lon, just before the surrender, on the part 


, , 
“the North-west com) 


MANY ane | ae that worthy 


. a | 1 
mage gave full evidence that Captain Thorn was 


fur wrong in suspecting him to be no ‘ef than he 


in, 
€ i 
is 
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should be, Ile had been for some time secretly a part- 
ner of the rival association, and shortly before the arri- 
val of the British, took advantage of his situation as 
head of the post, to barter away the propecty of the 
company at less than one third of its value. 

Thus failed this great enterprize of Mr. Astor. At 
the peace, Astoria itself, by the treaty of Ghent, re- 
verted with the adjacent country to the United States, 


on the principle of status ante bellum. In the winter of 


1815, Congress passed a law prohibiting all traflic of 
British traders within our territories, and Mr. A. felt 
anxious to seize this opportunity for the renewal of his 
undertaking, lor good reasons, however, he could do 
nothing, without the direct protection of the govern- 
ment. "Phis evinced much supineness in the matter; 


the favorable moment was suficred to pass unimproved ; 


and, in despite of the prohibition ef Congress, the Bri- 
tish finally usurped the lucrative traffic in peltries 
throughout the whole of our vast territories in the North- 
west. Avery little aid from the sources whence he had 
naturally a right to expect it, would have enabled Mr. 
Astor to direct this profitable commerce into national 
channels, and to render New York, what London has 
now long been, the great Emporium for furs. 

We have already spoken of the masterly manner in 
which Mr. Irving has executed his task. It occurs to 
us that we have observed one or two slight diserepan- 
cies in the narrative. ‘here appears to be some confu- 
sion between the names of M’Lellan, M’Lennon and 
M’Lennan—or do these three appellations refer to the 
same individual? In going up the Missouri, Mr. Hunt 
arrives at the Great Bend on the first of June,—the 
third day after which (the day on which the party is 
overtaken by Lisa) is said to be the third of July. Jones 
and Carson join the expedition just above the Omaha 
village. At page 187, vol. 1, we are told that the two 
men “ who had joined the company at the Maha village” 
(meaning Omaha, we presume), deserted and were pur- 
sued, but never overtaken—at page 199, however, Car- 
son is recognized by an Indian who is holding a parley 
with the party. "The Lark too, only sailed from New 
York on the sixth of March, 1813, and on the tenth, we 


find her, much buffetted, somewhere in the near vicinity of 


the Sandwich islands. These errors are of little im- 
portance in themselves, but may as well be rectified in 
a future edition. 


SOUTH-SEA EXPEDITION. 


Dldress on the subject of a Surveying and Exploring 
Expedition to the Pacific Geean and South Seas, Delivered 
in the Hall of Repres ntatives on the Evening of April 3, 
Is36. Dy J. NL Rajnolds. With Correspondence and 
Documents. New York: Published by Harper and Bro- 
thers. 


In the Messenger for last August we spoke briefly on 
this head. What we then said was embraced in the 
form of a Critical Notice on the “ Report (March 21, 
1836,) of the Committee on Naval Affairs to whom was 
referred Memorials from sundry citizens of Connecticut 
interested in the Whale Fishery, praying that an explo- 
ring expedition be fitted out to the Pacific Ocean and 
South Seas.” [tis now well known to the community 
that this expedition, the design of which has been for 
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ten years in agitation, has been authorized by Congress ; 
sauctioned, and liberally provided for, by the Executive ; 
and will almost immediately set sail. The public mind 
is at length thoroughiy alive on the subject, and, ia 
touching upon it now, we merely propose to give, if 
possible, such an ouuine of the history, object, and na- 
ture of the projet, as may induce the reader to examine, 
for himself, the volume whose title forms the heading of 
this article. Therein Mr. Reynolds has embodied a 
precise and full account of the whole matter, with every 
necessary document and detail. 

In beginning we must necessarily begin with Mr. 
Reynolds. He is the originator, the persevering and 
indomitable advocate, the life, the soul of the design. 
Whatever, of glory at least, accrue therefore from the 
expedition, this gentleman, whatever post he may oc- 
cupy in it, or whether none, will be fairly entitled to the 
lion’s share, and will as certainly receive it. He is a 
native of Ohio, where his family are highly respectable, 
and where he was educated and studied the law. He 
is known, by all who know him at all, as a man of the 
loftiest principles and of unblemished character. “ His 
writings,” to use the language of Mr. Hamer on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, “ have attracted 
the attention of men of letters; and literary societies 
and institutions have conferred upon him some of the 
highest honors they had to bestow.” For ourselves, 
we have frequently borne testimony to his various me- 
rits as a gentleman, a writer and a scholar. 

It is now many years since Mr, R’s attention was 
first attracted to the great national advantages derivable 
from an exploring expedition to the South Sea and the 
Pacific; time has only rendered the expediency of the 
undertaking more obvious. To-day, the argument for 
the design is briefly as follows. No part of the whole 
commerce of our country is of more importance than 
that carried on in the regions in question. At the low- 
est estimate a capital of twelve millions of dollars is 
actively employed by one branch of the whale fishery 
alone; and there is involved in the whole business, di- 
rectly and collaterally, not less probably than seventy 
millions of property. About one tenth of the entire 
navigation of the United States is engaged in this ser- 
vicc—from 9 to 12,000 seamen, and from 170 to 200,000 
tons of shipping. ‘The results of the fishery are in the 
highest degree profitable—it being not a mere inter- 
change of commodities, but, in a great measure, the cre- 
ation of wealth, by labor, from the ocean. It produces 
to the United States an annual income of from five to 
six millions of dollars. It is a most valuable nursery 
for our seamen, rearing up a race of hardy and adven- 
turous men, eminently fit for the purposes of the navy. 
This fishery then is of importance—its range may be 
extended—at all events its interests should be protected. 
The scene of its operations, however, is less known and 
more full of peril than any other portion of the globe 
visited by our ships. It abounds in islands, reefs and 
shoals unmarked upon any chart—prudence requires 
that the location of these should be exactly defined. 
The savages in these regions have frequently evinced a 
murderous hostility—they should be conciliated or inti- 
midated. The whale, and more especially all furred 
animals, are becoming scarce before the perpetual war- 
fare of man—new generations will be found in the 
south, and the nation first to discover them will reap 
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nearly all the rich benefits of the discovery. Our trade 
in ivory, in sandal-wood, in biche le-mer, in feathers, in 
quills, in seal-oil, in porpoise-oil, and in sea-clephant oil, 
may here be profitably extended, Various other sour- 
ces of commerce will be met with, and may be almost 
exclusively appropriated. ‘The crews, or at least some 
portion of the crews, of many of our vessels known to be 
wrecked in this vicinity, may be rescued from a life of 
slavery and despair, Moreover, we are degraded by 
the continual use of foreign charts. In matters of mere 
nautical or geographical science, our government has 
been hitherto supine, and it is due to the national cha- 
racter that in these respects something should be done. 
We have now achance of redeeming ourselves in the 
Southern Sea. Here is a wide field open and nearly 
untouched—“a theatre peculiarly our own from posi- 
tion and the course of human events.” Individual en- 
terprize, even acting especially for the purpose, cannot 
be expected to accomplish all that should be done— 
dread of forfeiting insurance will prevent our whale- 
ships from effecting any thing of importance inciden- 
tally—and our national vessels on general service have 
elsewhere far more than they can efficiently attend to. 
In the meantime our condition'is prosperous beyond ex- 
ample, our treasury is overflowing, a special national 
expedition could accomplish every thing desired, the 
expense of it will be comparatively little, the whole 
scientific world approve it, the people demand it, and 
thus there is a multiplicity of good reasons why it 
should immediately be set on foot. 

Ten years ago these reasons were still in force, and 
Mr. Reynolds lost no opportunity of pressing them 
upon public attention. By a series of indefatigable ex- 
ertions he at length succeeded in fully interesting the 
country in his scheme. Commodore Downes and Cap- 
tain Jones, with nearly all the officers of our navy, gave 
it their unqualified approbation. Popular assemblages 
in all quarters spoke in its favor. Many of our com- 
mercial towns and cities petitioned for it. It was urged 
in Reports from the Navy and Messages from the Exe- 
cutive Department. The East India Marine Society of 
Massachusetts, all of whose members by the constitu- 
tion must have personally doubled either Cape Horn, or 
the Cape of Good Hope, were induced to get up a me- 
morial in its behalf; and the legislatures of eight differ- 
ent states—of New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, North Carolina, and, 
we are happy to add, of Virginia, recommended the 
enterprize in the most earnest manner to the favorable 
consideration of Congress. 

As early as January 1828 


_ oat | 


Mr. Reynolds submitted 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, a let- 
ter upon the subject accompanied with memorials and 
petitions. Among these memorials was one from Al- 
bany, dated October 19th, 1827, and signed by his Ex- 
cellency Nathaniel Pitcher, lieutenant governor of the 
State of New York; the honorable Erastus Root, 
speaker of the house of delegates; and by nearly all the 
members of the legislature. Another, dated Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, May 31st, 1827, was signed by 
the mayor of the city; the president of the chamber of 
commerce; and by a very long list of respectable citi- 
zens. A third was dated Raleigh, North Carolina, 
December 24th, 1827, and contained the signatures of 
his Excellency James Iredell, the governor; the hono- 
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rable B. Yancey, speaker of the senate ; the honorable 
James Little, speaker of the house of commons; and 
a large proportion of each branch of the legislature. 
A fourth was dated Richmond, Virginia, January Ist, 
1828, and was sustained by a great number of the most 
influential inhabitants of Virginia; by the honorable 
Linn Banks, speaker of the house of delegates; and by 
a majority of the delegates themselves. For reference, 
Mr. Reynolds handed in at the same period a preamble 
and resolution of the Maryland Assembly, approving 
in the strongest terms the contemplated expedition. 
The matter was thus for the first time, we believe, 
brought into a shape for the efficial cognizance of the 
government. 

The letter was referred to the committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. That body made application to Mr. R. for a state- 
ment, in writing, of his views. It was desired that this 
statement should contain his reasons for general results, 
a reference to authorities for specific facts, as well asa 
tabular statement of the results and facts, so far as they 
might be susceptible of being stated in such form, ‘To 
this application Mr. R. sent a brief yet comprehensive 
reply, embracing a view of the nature and extent of our 
whale-fisheries, and the several trades in the sea otter 
skin, the fur seal skin, the ivory sea elephant tooth, 
land animal fur, sandal wood, and feathers, together 
with observations on the general benefits resulting from 
these branches of commerce, independent of the wealth 
they bring into the country. 

The Secretary of the Navy was also called upon for 
his opinion. In his reply he strongly commended the 
design, using the main arguments we have already 
adduced. He stated, moreover, that Mr. Reynolds’ 
estimate of the value of our commerce in the regions in 
question, had been much augmented, in the view of the 
department, through the reports, made under its orders, 
of our naval officers, who had commanded vessels of 
war in the Pacific. 

Nothing was done, however, until the next session 
of Congress. A bill was then proposed but did not 
become a law. In consequence of its failure, the House 
of Representatives passed a resolution requesting the 
President of the United States “ to send one of our small 
vessels to the Pacific Occan and South Seas, toexamine 
the coasts, islands, harbors, shoals, and reefs in those 
seas, and to ascertain their true situation and deserip- 
tion,” and authorizing the use of such facilities as could 
be afforded by the Navy Department without further 
appropriation during the year. There was, however, 
no suitable national vessel in condition, at the time, to 
be despatched upon the service. The Peacock, there- 
fore, was placed at the New York navy yard, to be 
repaired and fitted out, and an additional vessel of two 
hundred tons engaged, upon the agreement that Con- 
eress should be recommended to authorize the pur- 
chase—the vessel to be returned if the recommendation 
were notapproved. ‘These arrangements the Secretary 
of the Navy communicated to Congress in November, 
1828 


YVave 


A bill now passed one house, but was finally 
lost. 

Mr. Reynolds did not cease from his exertions. The 
subject of the expedition was not cffectually resumed, 
however, until January 1835. Mr. Dickerson then 
transmitted to Congress, a Report by Mr. R., dated 
September 24th, 1828, ‘This report had been drawn 
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The first, imbodied the spirit of our free institutions, and self- 
government; the Jatter, sanctioned those //bera! pursuits, with- 
outa just appreciation of which, our institutions cannot be pre- 
served, or if tine y can, would be scarcely worth preserving. 

* . * * . 

To complete its efficiency, individuals from other walks of life, 
we repeat, should be appointed to participate in its labors. No 
professional pique, no petty jealousies, should be allowed to de- 
feat this object. The enterprize should be national in its object, 
and sustained by the national means,--belongs of right to no in- 
dividual, or set of individuals, but to the country and the whole 
country ; and he who does not view it in this light, or could not 
enter it with this spirit, would not be very likely to meet the 
public expectations were he entrusted with the entire control. 

To indulge in jealousies, or feel undue solicitude about the di- 
Vision of honors before they are won, is the appropriate employ- 
ment of carpet heroes, in whatever walk of life they may be 
found. The qualifications of such would fit them better to thread 
the mazes of the dance, or to shine in the saloon, than to venture 
upon an enterprize requiring men, in the most emphatic sense of 
the term. 

There are, We know, many, very many, ardent spirits in our 
navy—many whom we hold among the most valued of our 
friends--who are tired of inglorious ease, and who would seize 
the opportunity thus presented to them with avidity, and enter 
with delight upon this new path to fame. 

Our seamen are hardy and adventurous, especially those who 
are engaged in the seal trade and the whale fisheries ; and innured 
as they are to the perils of navigation, are inferior to none on 
earth for such a service. Indeed, the enterprize, courage and 
perseverance of American seamen are, if not unrivalled, at least 
unsurpassed. Whatmancan do, they have always felt ready to 
attempt,--what man has done, it is their character to feel able to 
do,--whether it be to grapple with an enemy on the deep, or to 
pursue their gigantic game under the burning line, with an intel- 
ligence and ardor that insure success, or pushing their adventu- 
rous barks into the high southern latitudes, to circle the globe 
Within the Antarctic circle, and attain the Pole itself; yea, to cast 
anchor on that point where all the meridians terminate, where 
our eagle and star-spangled banner may be unfurled and plant- 
ed, and left to wave on the axis of the earth itself!—-where, amid 
the novelty, grandeur and sublimity of the scene, the vessels, in- 
stead of sweeping a vast circuit by the diurnal movements of the 
earth, would simply turn round once in twenty-four hours ! 

We shall not discuss, at present, the probability of this result, 
though its possibility might be easily demonstrated. If this should 
be realized, where is the individual who does not feel that such an 
achievment would add new lustre to the annals of American phi- 
losophy, and crown with a new and imperishable wreath the nau- 
tical glories of our couniry! 


ANTHON’S CICERO, 


Select Orations of Cicero: with an English Commentary, 
and Ilistorical, Geographical, and, Legal Indexes. By 
Charles Inthon, LL.D. Jay-Professor of Ancient Lite- 
rature in Columbia College, and Rector of the Grammar 
School. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

Last May, we had occasion to express our high opi- 
nion of Professor Anthou’s Sallust, and of his literary 
labors in general, 


thought, and still think, that this gentleman has done 


We then said what we have long 


more for sound scholarship at home, and for our classi- 
eal reputation abread, than any other individual in 
Ameriea. In England he is particularly appreciated. 
His vast additions to Lempriere are there justly regarded 
as evincing a nice perception of methed, great industry, 
and extensive as well as accurate erudition. We know 
that two separate editions of his Sallust have appeared 


In London from the hands of different editors, and with- 


out any effort on the part of the author to procure a re- 
publicauon—this fact speaks plainly of the value set 








upon the work. His books, too, have been adopted as 
text-books at Cambridge and Oxford (for which meri- 
dian, indeed, they are especially intended)—an honor 
to be properly understood only by those acquainted 
with the many high requisites for attaining it. 

The present edition of Cicero, the text of which is 
based upon the work of Ernesti, embraces only the four 
erations against Catiline, together with those for Ar- 
chias, Marcellus, the Manilian Law,and Murena. The 
statutes of Columbia College require that the first six 
of these orations shall be read by candidates for admis- 
sion into the Freshman Class, and they have accordingly 
been selected w'th an eye to this regulation. ‘The ora- 
tions for the Manilian Law, and for Murena, ‘have 
been added,” says Mr. Anthon, “as favorable speci- 
mens of Cicero’s more elaborate style of eloquence, es- 
pecially the latter; and they may, it is conceived, be 
read with advantage at the beginning of an under- 
graduate course.’ Without reference to the rules of 
particular colleges (most of which, however, accord 
with the institution of New York in regard to the 
speeches against Catiline and for Archias), it may be 
assumed that no better selection of Cicero could be 
made—if the intention be, as it mainly should, to con- 
vey the spirit of the orator and of the man. We con- 
fess, however, and we believe Professor Anthon will half 
accord with us in our confession, that we should have 
been pleased to see the vivacious defence of the disso- 
lute Coelius, and (that last oration of the noble Roman,) 
the fourteenth of his indignant Philippics against An- 
tony. 

The work is gotten up in the same beautiful style as 
the Sallust. It is a thick duodecimo of 518 pages. Of 
these, 380 are well occupied with Explanatory Notes ; 
Legal, Geographical, and Historical Indexes. An acute 
analysis of the life and writings of Cicero fills about 40 
pages in the front of the book, and will be recognized 
aS an imitation, in manner, of the Brutus, sive de Claris 
Oraioribus, of the Latin author under examination. 

As a critic and commentator, Professor Anthon must 
be regarded with the highest consideration. Although 
still young, he has evinced powers of a nature very un- 
usual in men whose lives, like his own, have been mainly 
devoted to the hortus siccus of classical erudition. The 
simplicity and perfect obviousness of most of the read- 
ings wherein he has differed from commentators of the 
first celebrity, entitle to him respect as the philosopher, 
no less than as the philologist. Ele has dared to throw 
aside the pedant, and look en homme du monde upon 
some of the most valued of the literary monuments of 
antiquity. In this way he has given the world evidence 
of a comprehensive as well as of an acute and original 
understanding, and thus the abundant notes to his edi- 
tions of the Latin classics will do him lasting honor 
among all who are qualified to give an opinion of his 
labors, or whose good word and will he would be likely 
to consider as worth having. 





Mr. Poe’s attention being callel in another direction, he will 
decline, with the present number, the Editorial duties of the 
Messenger. His Critical Notices for this month end with Profes- 
sor Anthon’s Cicero--what follows is from another hand. With 
the best wishes to the Magazine, and to its few foes as well] as 
many friends, he is now desirous of bidding all parties a peacea 
ble farewell. 
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romance among them, yet there are some superior to 
any heroine of romance that ever was described. They 
are the ladies of veal life, decked with no tawdry quali- 
ties of character or person, but possessing all those 
higher virtues of the sex, which are so commonly found 
in the better civeles of the southern states, and particu- 
larly in country life. ‘Their manners have not been 
learned’ in the boarding school, and therefore naturally 
hi 


display all that genuine and true refinement which pro- 


ceeds from amiable feelings, and which cannot proceed |merely because he ad 


from any thing else. Few gentlemen of Virginia, who 
have seen their fortieth year, will fail to recognize soni 
of their own female acquaintances in the portraits of 
our author’s gallery. 


We fear they will be less apt to 
! 


recognize their male acquaintances in the same place, 


for, although the Virginia gentleman of the old school 
is no where more accurate ly drawn, yet such is our 
degeneracy, that comparatively few of us have had the 
good fortune to see the original of the picture. Among 
the most interesting and striking parts of the book, is 
the representation which it gives of the institution of 
domestic slavery. We recommend this view of the 
subject, in an especial manner, to all abolitionists ; not 
to those only who are so professedly, but to those also 
whose principles lead to that result. They will pro- 
bably find in it some reason to doubt their success, 
however they may fail to be convinced that their prin- 
ciples are unsound. 

tis not however merely as an interesting story, told 
agreeably, that this book is likely to attract public at- 
tention, If the author has succeeded in amusing the 
reader, it is only by a condescension from the dignity 
Hie went to his task with the 


led 


of the principal design. 
feelings of the politician and the patriot. esired 
to interest his reader, because he desired to make him 
reflect. Deeply impressed with the portentous charac- 
ter of recent public events, and anxious to impart the 
same impressions to others, he has written strongly, 
because he felt strongly. His opinions are certainly 
not peculiar, but they are not yet so generally enter- 
tained, even by his own school of polities, as to be re- 
ceived without deep interest, when presented in a form 
so imposing.’ We think it altogether probable that he 
has exposed himself to misconstruction, and that the 
chances are that he will not escape the charge of dis- 
affection tothe Union. ‘There are those in our country, 
and in all parts of our country, who are prompt to raise 
that cry, whenever a question arises between the states 
and the federal government. On more than one ocea- 
sion the glories and blessings of our Union have been 
invoked to sanction the usurpations of federal power, 
by repressing the spirit of resistance in the people, and 
withdrawing their attention from the boldest attacks on 
the sovereignty of the states. The maneuvre is not 
without precedent. In England, the attachment of the 
people to the protestant religion has often been used 
with similar designs, and very rarely without effect 
There the most lawless exercises of power, and the 
most grinding oppressions of the people have been 
sanctioned by a supposed necessity to guard the pro- 
testant religion against attacks which were never medi- 
tated: here the people have, as often, been induced to 
overlook or pardon the most glaring and dangerous 


violations of the constitution, by persuading them that 


every eflort of resistance on the part of the states 








would bring the Union into danger. ‘his indeed has 
now become the wateh-ery of party, and, for that rea- 
should bye 


ind caution by all temperate thinkers. 


son, Hf for ho cther, listened to with distrust 
It is quite clear 


that the author before us had a political design, in writing 


he present work, but there is nothing in the work itself 
to warrant the belief that it is a blow aimed at the in- 


tecrity of the Union. Sucha supposition would be as 


irash as it would be to accuse our best friend of hostility 


dmonished us of our faults, and 
warned us of the dangers to which they might subject 
us. That this is the light in which the author ought 
to be regarded, is sufficiently plain from the whole scepe 
and manner of his work. I1is mind has evidently been 
long engaged in the study ef the polities of his country. 
He has thought profoundly and with deep interest on 
the remarkable public events of the last few years; has 
understood their true character and tendencies, and has 
formed his own conclusions in regard to their probable 
effects on our future destiny. What these conclusions 
are he plainty tells us; but whether they are right or 
But that he 
feels no desire to precipitate the events which he has 


wrong, the future alone can determine. 


imagined and portrayed, is sufficiently apparent from 
the tone of solemn feeling, the lofty patriotism, and 
filial devotion to Virginia which appear in every part 
of the work. 

A love of the Union is the strongest feeling of the 
people of the United States. This is but the natural 
consequence of their relation to each other. Descended 
from a common stock, and exiles from a common coun- 
try, they were bound together by the strongest ties of 
sympathy, even while in a colonial state. Their re- 
sistance to the mother country was caused by oppres- 
sions which operated on all of them alike, and drove 
them toa sull closer union of interest and feeling. In 
the war of the revolution they encountered the same 
dangers, suffered the same hardships, fought in the 
same ranks, and triumphed in the same glorious suc- 
cess. ‘The unexampled prosperity which ensued on 
this event; agriculture untaxed, and yielding a super- 
fluity of all the necessaries and luxuries of life; com- 
merce free as air, and bringing its rich returns from 
every quarter of the world; every branch of industry 
successful beyond all precedent; the perfect freedom of 
opinion on all subjects; the perfect security of all the 
rights of life, of liberty, and of property, and the gene- 
ral happiness diffused over the land by these causes, 
ittested the wisdom of that unity of purpose and con- 
cert in action, which led to our first confederation, 
The constitution of the United States only drew closer 
the same ties, and gave them additional strength and 
sacredness. To all this must be added the impressive 
advice of the father of his country ; advice which could 
not have been heard without a deep impression, under 
any circumstances, but which fell with double effect 
upon hearts already convinced of its truth and wisdom, 
Causes such as these, all co-operating together to the 
same end, could searcely fail of their effect. It is not 
surprising then, that the present generation in the 
United States should have grown up with a love of 
C 


nion impressed upon their minds, with a strength 
It is the 
first political lesson inculeated on the infant mind; it is 
the chief topic of praise, congratulation, and thanks, 


little short of that of religious veneration. 
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in anniversary orations: candidates for popular favor 


dwell on it as the great and only security of public | 
liberty; on all occasions the love of the Umioi is re- | 


earded as the chief test of patriotism, and the necessity 


| 


of pres rving it is ineculeated as the highest maxim of | 


po 


! 
day remember the tiny 


litical wisdom. Even the young men of the present 


», (if indeed the time has yet 


passed by) when any suggestion against the necessity 


Union would have been received 


and sacredness of 


a ee ee a en oe ff 
Vitii maiwnation and abhorrenc C, as illic suort Of avso- 


lute treason. 
A confeds 


as ours was dc 


should it not be so? ration of 


! oll 
penaent states, such 
i 


And why nv 


jnd esiened to be, 


affords better securities for civil liberty than any other 





form of government which was ever devised. It admits 


of stronger checks and more accurate balances, wile 
in its very nature it encourages a feeling of in 


The very love of that 


depend- 
ence and a spirit of liberty. 


liberty is in itself sufficient reason for preferring such 
a form of government. Butif we look also to the other 
advantages and blessings which good government is 
calculated to conte r on the people, we shall find oul 


syst 


own ‘m best ad ipted to the circumstances of our 


own states. COur territory embrace S every variety of 


soil, climate and pursuit. ‘To the superficial observer 


2S 
, 
this would probably appear to be a strong eause of | 
a i e : ies, - 1. ea 
difference and alienation in political feeling; but ri litly 


understood it presents the most obvious motive to ec! 


and perf et union. So lone as the wants of a country | 


na s . : ' 
are not limited to its own productions, its most natural 


ally will be found in that country which can supply its 


deficiencies. Mutual wants create mutual denendence, | 


and mutual dependence is the strongest bond of unton, | 


Applying this truth to our own condition, we find that | 
the southern states are, almost of necessity, a purely 
agricultural people, while the northern states are, from | 
a necessity equally strong, a comme reial and m wufae- | 


turing people. All that the south produces and wis hes | 


ee a 
to sell, the north does not produce and wishes to buy ; | 
road or manufactures 
From this 


single fact spring innumerable relations of interest which | 


all that the north imports from a! 


at home finds a ready market at the south. 


would be sufficient to bind together in inseparable 


alte | 


ance any two sovcereizn states of the world. As be-| 


tween the states of our Union, this tie can scarcely be 


made stronger, although it is certainty rendered more 


sacred, by that express compact | ich they have 


bound themselves to one another as fricnds. Lett at! 
large by the constitution as to all their peculiar munici- 
pal concerns, retaining their sovereignty in all things, 


and acreeine to exercise a portion of that so 


vereigniy 
] . i ! 0 
througa a common agent, and strictly for the common 
it | . . . 
benefi , there cannot be any real cause of disagreement 
between them. So long as they preserve inviolate the 


faith which they pledg the consti- 


} : 
ad to oj > aol ih) 


esta: 


| a part, to the pre 


- 
15 


confess that to us it appears deplorably manifest that 
there is such a party; but it cannot be found in the south, 


it would be a work not less interesting than curious, 


| to trace the rise, progress, and various pliases of polite 


cal parties in the United States, It is sufficient for our 
present purpose to remark, that from the adoption of 
the constitution to the great political revolution of 1801, 
their contests with each other were strictly those of 
principle. That revolution established a construction 
of the constitution which has been so generally adopted 
by the people, that every political aspirant, from that 
day to this, has found it nec ssary to profess his apy roba- 
iionofit. From Mr. Jefferson to the present incumbent, 
every President has come into power upon the strength 
of the principles which were then established; and it 
may safely be affirmed that no President could have 


come into power professing any other principles. Even 


1a 


at this day they are known to be so strongly held by 
the great body of the people, that the very measures 
which prostrate and destroy them, are carried in their 
name!! ‘These principles assert that ours is a federative 
system, and not a consolidation; that the states which 
formed that system were, and still are, sovereign states ; 
that the federal government is their creature, to whom 
they have granted no portion of their sovereignty, al- 
though they have appointed it, as their agent, to exer- 


| cise a portion of that sover lgnty ; that this portion, 
| 
ana 


all the powers that it confers, are granted by the 
constitution alone, and consequently that no power can 
be properly exercised by that government, except such 
as are expressly granted by the constitution, and such 
as may be necessary to give effect to the granted pow- 
ers; that the states, as the constituents, necessarily 
hold in their own hands a check upon the conduct of 
their agent—that is, that they have a right to resist 


}any unauthorized exercise of power by the federal 


government; that public oflices belong to the people, 
were created for their benefit, and should be filled only 
by those who are faithful lo them; that public officers 
are merely trustees of power for limited periods, and 


1 


for strictly limited purposes. The same party which 


established these principles, established also the follow- 


That 
‘al covernmeat being a covernment of strictly 


ing doctrines as their necessary consequences. 
the fe 


' 


| powers, should scrupulously decline the exercise 


limited 


| of every doubtful power; that as that government was 


tablished for the common benefit of all the states, 


it 
cannot prope rly use any of its powers for the benefit of 
judice of the rest; that it is In iis con- 
stitution, and ou 


ical 


‘outribution, direct or indirect, beyond its natural ne- 


elit to be in its practice, a cheap and 


econo government, calling on the people for no 


eessities ; that public officers abuse their trusts, tran- 


secud their own powers, and violate the rights of the 


pe ple, whenever they bring the authority or the influ- 


=) » . 


tution, their Union will be stroug enoueh to resist every | ence of their public stations to bear on the freedom of 
attack ; and tlie attachment of the people to it wiil be | popular elections; and finally, as public virtue is the 
; 

sanctified by its objeet, and nroved ia the blessing oniv true basis of re publican covernment, that it is im- 
os os . 5 , ® P ° ° o 

which it will confer upon then. pr ble for ours to last without se rupuious integrity of 
W ith such motives to love our politi uuni n, is oul motive, at d pe rfect ] urity OF conduct In those who ade 

attachment to it, so long the cherished habit ef the | minister it. ‘That these are the true doctrines of the 

American mind, weaker at this day than formerly? 1 wistitution, no man who ealls himself a republican will 

» ° } : » = is ° ' i’ ~~ . .< Roe ‘ 

there any political or sectional party in the United| venture to deny. "Chey have been uniformly held, with 

States, who entertain designs against, or feel hostility | great lanimity, by all the people of the south, and by 
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That they have not, in some recent instances, been 
rightly observed in practi 'e, is tr we, and ” pity Lis *LIS 
true.” But as General Jackson is himself an anomaly, 
and can aiford no ruic for any other in ih, We hay rene 


sonably hope that the feeling which led some of the 


southern states to vindicate his monstrous violations of 


their cwn principles, sprang from no settled convic- 
lions, but was the mere madness of the hour—the out- 
pourings of an extravagant personal devotion, ‘This 
at least we know, that in no instance in which that pe- 
culiar man has laid his death-grasp upon the constitue 
tion, has he failed to do it in the name of the people, and 
professedly in vindication of the very principles which 
he was in the act of violating. ‘The people, therefore, 
may correctly be said to have held those principles 
“uniformly,” however they may occasionally have been 
deceived in regard to certain public measures which 
violated and overthrew them. And they hold the same 
principles still, if then the constitution of the United 
States be such as is here supposed, the southern states 
can scarcely be said to hold principles unfriendly to the 
Union, since all their principles tend to support that 
very constitution from which the Union derives its 
being. And if we look to their conduct as states, or to 
the conduct of their people, they will be found, under 
all circumstances, true to their country, abounding in 
proofgof steady loyalty tothe constitution. [fa patient 
endurance of wrongs, if a long toleration of abuses 


which strike at their highest interests, are proofs of 


disaffection to the Union, the south are fairly amen: 
to the charge. ‘These are the only proofs they have 
ever given that the charge is true. 

We aie aware that the measures adopted by South 
Carolina, on a late memorabie occasion, are consider- 
ed by acertain party among us, not only as an open 
breach of the constitution in themselves, but as evi- 
dence of a fixed design to overthrow it. We have no 


+ 


purpose, at present, to enter into an examination of 


that question. It has not yet, for the last time, engaged 
public attention, nor has public opinion yet fixed the 
true character of those measures. Their efficacy is 
sufficiently proved by their results; and whether it 
was prudent or imprudent to adopt them on the parti- 
cular occasion, is a question which does not enter into 
our judement of their constitutionality. Even if we 
conclude, for the sake of argument, (the concession 
cannot be made for any other purpose) that the ocea- 
sion did not warrant the application of tie principles 
asserted, the principles themselves may not, for that 
reason, be the less true. That they are true is easily 
shown, not only by the general reasoning which belongs 
to the subject, but by the fact that at least six of the 
sovercign states of this Union have solemuly asserted 
them. The time is not distant when, throughout the 
southern states at least, this bold and manly act of 
South Carolina will be universally regarded asa trium- 
phant vindication of the constitution, offering a wise 
lesson and a fit example to all other states which are 
not disposed to surrender all their rights at the feet of 
the federal government. 

Tested by the constitution in its most approved and 
well settled construction, the ] rin iple sof the south 
have been always found to vindicate and sustain it. 
How stand the principles of the north when brought 
té the same test? It is remarkable that in all the 
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changes of political opinion which the last thirty years 
have witnessed, (and they have been almost without 
iuiber,) there never has been more than an inconside- 
rable party at the north who held the doctrines estab- 
lished by the republicans in 1798, From the adoption 
of the constitution to the present time, that entire por- 
tion of the country has held the opinion that the con- 
suitution of the United States was adopted by the peo- 
ple of all the states, as one great political community, 
and not by the people of the several states, in their 
character of sovereign states. As a consequence of 
this doctrine, they have denied the sovereignty of the 
states; denied that they held, as states, any check 
upon the usurpations of the federal government; have 
asserted for that government the exclusive right to judge 
of the constitutionality of its own measures; thus giv- 
ing it, in effect, all power, whether granted by the con- 
stitution or not. Some of their ablest men have devo- 
ted theniselves to the establishment of these extraordi- 
nary doctrines by long and labored treatises. It was 
not enough that Mr. Jay denied that the states ever 
were sovereign, and that others, of scarcely less stand- 
ing and influence, fell into the same strange historical 
mistake. In more recent times, two of their ablest 
jurists, Judges Story and Kent, have published learned 
commentaries upon the constitution, to establish the 
same monarchical doctrines. In the Congress of the 
United States they are constantly asserted, and so 
popular have they become north of a certain parallel 
of latitude, that Mr. Webster, their great champion in 
the Senate, has acquired, by his efforts in sustaining 
them, the title of ‘Defender of the Constitution !!” 
These gentlemen seem to forget that Consolidation is 
not Union. ‘The Union is the creature of the constitu- 
tion. It exists according to the constitution, or else it 
does not exist at all. It isa great mistake to suppose 
that the Union can be preserved, merely by keeping the 
states together under the same government, whatever 
the powers of that government may be. This is indeed 
Union in a certain sense—the making of one thing by 
melting up many other things together. But the con- 
stitution recognizes no such political chemistry as this. 
if the Union may be destroyed by opposing the federal 
covernment, and actually severing the states, it may be 
as effectually destroyed by giving to that government 
powers unknown to the constitution, and destroying 
the separate and sovereign character of the states. If 
ours be a Union at all, it is a federal compact: if a 
compact at all, it was made by parties competent to make 
it; and that competency implies, in this case, sovereign 
power, and nothing short of it. What then becomes 
of the Union, when the very elements of which it is 
composed aredestroyed? Ele who denies that the states 
are sovereign, denies the validity of that compact which 
exists only by the exercise of that sovereignty. The 
states might exist together under a monarchy in forn, as 
well as in substance? Would this be Union? Yes; itis 
the very Union for which the northern states have ever 
contended. Their principles tend directly towards it, 
and it will presently appear that their measures have 
already gone a great way to establish it. They seem 
to think, with Mr. Hugh Trevor, in the work before 


us, that Union upon any terms is better than disunion 
under any circumstances.” Lut in this opinion the 
people of the south have not yet concurred, nor will 
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they concur in it, until they jose that proud feeling of 


independence, and that ardent love of liberty and of 


their country, by which they have heretofore been dis- 
tinguished, 

The results of these consolidation doctrines have 
already been realized in some of the leading measures 
of the present administration, 
our political history, attacks upon the constitution were 
generally made indirectly, and under plausible pretences, 
The public mind was not then prepared to see that in- 
strument openly defied. The alien and sedition laws 
did indeed violate it plainly enough, and those laws 
cost the administration which passed them their places. 
The power of the people displayed itself effectually 
on that occasion, and established principles which pro- 
mised to secure the states and the people against any 
similar attack upon their constitutional rights for ages 
to come. It required that generations should pass away 
before the exploded doctrines of 1793 could be again 
openly brought into the administration of the govern- 
ment. In the meantime, however, those doctrines were 
still cherished at the north, and were secretly and 
treacherously working their way, step by step, into 
power. ‘Their progress may be easily traced, for it was 
not so secret as to be unobserved. At every stage 
they were boldly met by the south, and in every con- 
test they triumphed. Nothing was wanting but a fit 
occasion to bring them again before the public, as the 
avowed doctrines of the government; and unhappily, 


that occasion was soon presented. It was reserved for 


In the earlier periods of 
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principles, Notwithstanding the perilous position in 
vhich it placed t! ' “ure tyriplet line | »>alhen- 
Which if placed tite COUnLrY 5 notwitustanding the avso 


lute certainty Uhat, if carried out jn practice, it would 


| produc civil war, and thus at once dissolve the | Hion 5 


notwithstanding the countless evils which that event, 
occurring under such circumstances, must have brought 
in its train, the detestable measure was urged witha 
zeal and perseverance wholly uncalled for by the oeca- 


sion. Indeed, Mr. Webster, the great leader of the 


| triumphant party at the north, did not hesitate to place 


the uncalculating hardihood of General Jackson to aim | 


the first blow at the Union, through the heart of state 
sovereignty. ‘The proclamation asserted every princi- 
ple necessary to make ours a consolidated government, 
and not a federative union of independent states. It is 
true that this blow was struck by a southern hand; but 
that hand, it is notorious, was guided by northern influ- 
ence. It cost the administration its ablest friends at 
the south, whilst at the north it was hatled with one 
general acclaim of approbation and praise. Instantly, 
and as if actuated by one irresistible impulse, those 
who had been the most firm in their support of the pre- 
ceding administration, and who boasted that the prin- 
ciples which fell with the elder Adams should rise again 
with the younger, rushed to the support of General 


friends. 


In this they were perfectly consistent. In| tween the personal rights and powers of such an ex- 


the propriety and necessity of the measure upon his 
own peculiar ground. ‘The south heard him, with as- 
tonishment, declare that the occasion was a fit one, and 
ought for that reason to be embraced, to lest the powers of 
the federal government! Such an appeal could scarcely 
be heard with indifference by those who had been en- 
deavoring, ever since the adoption of the constitution, 
Accord- 
ingly, the northern members of Congress, almost with- 
out a dissenting voice, voted for the force bill, and their 
constituents approved and sustained them. 


to enlarge the powers of that government. 


The principles thus established, denying the sove- 
reignty of the states, and subjecting them to military 
coercion whenever they should presume to resist the 
usurpations of the federal government, necessarily 
declared that government to be supreme and irrespon- 
sible. All that has since followed has been but the 
natural course of events, and therefore should not ex- 
cite any surprise whatever. All experience proves that 
the distribution of the powers of government between 
the three separate and co-ordinate branches, the legis- 
lative, executive, and judiciary, affords no substantial 
security to the people. The independence of those 
departments is merely nominal. It is the natural ten- 
dency of all power to increase ; and it is not in human 
wisdom to contrive any balance so accurate as to pre- 
vent it. The check must be extraneous of the govern- 
ment itself, or else it cannot be found any where. Of 
all the departments of government, the executive has the 


strongest temptation to enlarge its own powers, The 


‘other departments are composed of many persons, to 


omy 
whom in the aggregate their powers belong, and who can- 


not individually exert any considerable portion of them. 


On the other hand, the executive is one, and the powers 


| of his office rest in him alone. 
Jackson, and became his warmest and inmost approved | 


supporting the proclamation they did but support their 


own cherished principles, long openly denounced by all 


administrations, and now again brought into power | 


with fresh éclat and redoubled strength. ‘The force bill 
was the natural and necessary consequence of the 
principles asserted in the proclamation. From the mo- 
ment that bill passed, the wisest and most devoted pa- 
triots at the south considered the constitution as virtu- 
ally destroyed. They were willing to struggle veta 
little longer (and they have struggled) for the restora- 
tion of the true principles of the gov ernment; but 
hitherto they have struggled in vain, so far as its actual 
administration is concerned. With as little success they 
have invoked the aid of the northern states. The doc- 
trines of the proclamation are still their doctrines, and 
the force bill still dishonors the statute book. Nay, 
the south has not forgotten that that bill was regarded 
as the peculiar and distinguishing triumph of northern 


\ 


It requires more virtue 
than we usually find in public rulers, to distinguish be- 


ecutive, and those which belong to his public station. 
[:very addition to the powers of his office soon comes 


t 
t 
| 
j 


to be considered an addition to his own; and thus he is 
under the strongest personal temptation to make them 
as great as possible. ‘Thus invited to encroach upon 
the other departments, his very position enables him to 
do so. Even in England, where a free Liouse of Com- 
mons and an independent Judiciary now exert a salu- 
tary check upon the powers of the crown, the encroach 
ments of the king have cost the country more than one 
revolution. So far as our own executive is concerned, 
we haveample evidence, in the experience of the last few 
years, that he possesses abundant means to subject all 
ithe other powers of the government te his own, To 
, therefore, that the federal government is sue 
preme, is in efiect to declare that the President is 
supreme. 


1 ] 
aeciare 


Why, then, should we be surprised that 
Congress and the Judiciary are his creatures; that all 
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the offices of the country are held at his will and for 
his pleasure; that the entire legislation of the country 
is under his control; that he has seized upon the public 


treasure il spite of Congress, who are directed by the 


constitution to keep and manage it; that he controls 


the Jegislation of the states, and appoints his own suc- 
cessor '{ ! 

Many of those who rejoiced in the proclamation, | 
and triumphed in the force bill, are now foremost to cry | 
out against these enormities. Some of those measures | 
alfect their peculiar interests rather too closely to be | 
patiently endured. Their complaints are without justice. 
They have no right to murmur at the necessary conse- 


quences of their own principles—principles which they | 
even now will not abandon, with all these disastrous | 
results before them. They have themselves laid the | 
train, and they ought not to complain if they suffer in 
the explosion. 


It ought not, perhaps, to surprise us, that the people 
of the north have, with such remarkable unanimity, 


adopted principles such as these. Destructive as they 
are of the constitution, and at war with the very being 
of our federal Union, those people believe that no other 
principles can so well advance their own peculiar inte- 
rests. And if the existence of free government is no- 
thing—if the preservation of the rights of the states | 
an@of the people is nothing—if it is more important 
to grow rich than to be independent and free, they are 
right. ‘Their principles have indeed advanced their 
own interests with giant strides; and precisely in the 
same degree they have repressed and destroyed those 
of the south. In all countries the measures of govern- 
mient necessarily exert a material influence upon pri- 
vate interests. Hence, when those interests are dis- 
tinctly marked, it becomes an object of importance to 
each one to obtain the possession and control of the 
government. “Che numerical majority of the people is 
at the north; and of course they have the government 
in their own hands, whenever they establish the doc- 
trine that ours is a government of the people of the 
United States, and not of the people of the several 
states. In that case, the majority, to whom the right 
to govern is conceded, is a majority of all the people— 
that is, of their representatives in Congress, where 
New York speaks as forty, and Delaware as one. A 
government thus constituted, and relieved of all the 
checks imposed upon it by state sovereignty, possesses 
all the power which is necessary for any purpose, It 
becomes a most convenient and effective machine in the 
hands of a majority holding an interest peculiar to them- 
selyes—an interest Which flourishes precisely as those 
of the minority are repressed. Here is reason enough 
for the principles of the north. ‘The truth is, they are 
not so much attached to the wnion as to the unity of these 
states. The Union would be worthless to them with 
the cheek and balance left in the state governments by 
the constitution, ‘They find their interests in a strong 
federal government. It is not the Union which they 
love, but the strong chain (and the stronger it is the 
more they love it) which binds together the states in- 
dissolubly, under the same government, or under any 
government, Which gives to their own numerical majo- 
rity free scope, in speculating on the rights and interests 


of the minority. 





That this ts the true source of their principles, they 





(have afforded, in their own conduct, abundant reason 
to believe. When the embargo laws pressed heavily 
ou their commercial interests, they denied the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to pass them. Congress were 


not then the rightful judges of the constitutionality of 


| their own measures, for the north was not then in pos- 


session of the government. The tariif of 1816 wasa 
reduction of the war duties. That tariff was supposed 
to operate unfavorably on the commercial interests of 
the north, and accordingly it was complained of as too 


high, and vehemently opposed. It was in vain to tell 
| them that a debt of 


. 


two hundred millions of dollars, 
brought upon the country by the war, rendered such a 
measure absolutely necessary. The “Defender of the 
Constitution” affected to believe, that it was, at least, 
very doubtful, whether that instrament did not forbid 
Congress to enact any tariff, beyond the current de- 
mands of the government. Where were those scruples 
in 1828? At that time the capital of the north had 
taken a direction towards manufactures. Indeed that 
had already become the predominant interest. From 
that time no northern man was heard to urge a doubt 
of the power of Congress to impose any rate of duties 
whatever. The tariff built up their manufactories, and 


| gave them a monopoly of the southern market, both to 


buy and to sell. Every year they clamored for more 
protection, until every species of their manufactures, 
from a butten to a piece of broad cloth, was made the 
subject of special legislation. In the meantime the 
public debt had been annually reduced, until there was 
no longer the least pretext for high duties in reference 
to that. Still the odious system was pressed upon the 
south, with none the less force, because every pretext 
of public necessity which had originally suggested it, 
had ceased to exist. The whole series of measures 
upon this subject, is a history of gross oppression on 
the one part, and patient suffering on the other. They 
afford a happy ilustration of that patriotism which 
values the government, only as it enables the strongest 
or the most cunning to oppress the weak; a striking 
proof of that “love of the Union,” which does not 
hesitate to bring all the institutions of the country into 
jeopardy, rather than surrender one farthing of extorted 
gain—that love of the Union, which is measured only 
by the advantages to be derived from the exercise of 
powers not properly belonging to it, can scarcely claim 
the respect of any sincere friend of the constitution. 
We freely admit that this picture appears somewhat 
harsh in some of its features, but the history of the 
country proves, that it is nowise unfaithful to the truth, 
[t appears to us that they whose principles strike at the 
very nature of our federal government, and intreduce the 
worst abuses into the administration of it, demand too 
much when they claim to be considered the exclusive 
friends of the Union, ‘The south makes no beast of its 
patriotism. It is the singular fate of that péople to be 
suspected of disaffection to the Union, precisely in pro- 
portion as they uphold its true principles. But, in their 
view of the subject, the federal government is not the 
Union. If they be charged with disaffection to that 
covernment,as now expounded by northern politicians, 
and understood by almost the entire body of northern 
men, they not only acknowledge, but proclaim it. Be- 
lieving that he alone can clatm to be the friend of the 


Union, who not only holds its theoretical principles, 








but promptly and boldly resists every practical viola- | violations of law in the beads of departments ; and has 
tion of them, it is not possible for them to love a go- | 


vernment which saps those principles by insidious mea- 
sures, or brings them into jeopardy by open violence. 
No man who remembers the tone of public sentiment 


in regard to the principles and practices of the govern- 


ment, only eight years ago, could possibly realize the | 


To| 


present condition of things, if he had not seen it. 
those who carry their recollections still farther back, to 
the eras of Jeflerson and Madison, the picture now ex- 
hibited must be still more strange and appalling. The 
history of the world exhibits no instance of so rapid a 
declension in government from the purity of its first 
principles, 
few short years, effected changes, such as have never 
been witnessed in other countries, except by the same 
means, acting through many generations, or by violence 
and revolution. The President of the United States, 
adding to great personal popularity the influence ac- 
quired by a profligate abuse of the public patronage, 
has asserted principles absolutely at war with free 
government, and has carried measures, by his own 
mere will, which would have brought any limited 
monarch in Europe to the block. 
ment. It was not enough to assert, that every power 
of every office connected with the executive, was in 
him; that he was the chief of every bureau, and that 
all the nominal heads were his officers, bound to do his 
will. He has also denied to the senate the power ex- 
pressly granted in the constitution, of controlling his 
appointments to office. It is true, he has not ventured 
to do this in terms, but he has done it in effect, by re- 
fusing to nominate any other than his own creatures, 
even after the senate has pronounced those same crea- 
tures unworthy of confidence. In this way some of the 
most important trusts of the country have been left 
unfilled, and some of its most imporiant interests ne- 
glected for years together. He has assumed upon 
himself the faculty of exclusive legislation, by a capri- 
cious and tyrannical use of the veto power. He has 
denied to the judiciary its legitimate function of inter- 
preting the laws, whenever that interpretation inter- 
fered with his own views. He has seized, by violence, 
upon the public treasure, and has asserted, in a delibe- 
rate official communication, that the custody of that 
treasure belonged only to him, and that the representa- 
tives of the people in Congress could not constitutionally 


take it away! The constitution gave him the sword of 


the country, and the force bill assured him that he 
Noth- 
ing more was necessary than this lawless grasp at the 
treasury, to clothe him with absolute power. 


would encounter but few checks In the use of it. 


Having 
thus possessed himself of the public money, he has 
wasted millions upon millions without any known pub- 
lic object, until the expenses of the government have 
become three fuld greater than at any former period. 
He has deposited the public moneys with political 
favorites, and encouraged the use of them for the pur- 


me 


pose of gaining partisans by corrupting the people. 
He has issued capricious and unnecessary orders from 
the treasury, by which the currency of the country has 
been deranged, and its business disastrously hindered 
and embarrassed. He has countenanced the worst dis- 
orders, the most profligate corruption, and the boldest 
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ere, the spirit of corruption has, within a | 


He has effectually | 
overthrown all the co-ordinate branches of the govern- | 
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insulted the country by appointing public defaulters 


1 


. = T . ere 
and men of dissolute habits and blasted fame, to piaees 


of ereat trust and profit. He has notoriously lent him- 
self to the frandulent purposes of speculators in the pub- 
lic lands. And to crown the climax of abuses, he has 
openly interfered in state elections ; has tampered with 
state legislatures, and employed himself, with shame- 
| less indelicacy and treasonable hardihood, in prostrating 
‘the last bulwark of public liberty, by imposing upon 
the people a President of his choosing, as his own suc- 
To effect al 


necessary to corrupt in an extreme degree, the great 


| cessor. | these things, it was absolutely 
body of the people, or to impose upon their confidence 
and credulity by practices unknown in the purer days 
of the republic. Whatever be the means by which he 
ryyt +d 
The will 
‘of the President, under this administration at least, is 
the law of the land. 


has worked, the result is before the country. 


If it should be said that these objections apply only 
to the present incumbent of office, and not to the federal 
government as such, we reply, that they are founded 
/on no temporary causes. It is not at all surprising that 
General Jackson has been sustained in all his measures 
‘of fraud, violence and usurpation, nor that he now ex- 
/erts an influence far beyond that of his most accom- 
| plished predecessor. The proclamation drew to him, 
not only the entire remains of the old and honest federal 
party, but also that whole section of country which saw, 
in the principles of that document, an assurance of profit 
to themselves. Add to these an hundred thousand 
office holders, who depend on the will of the President 
for bread, and thrice that number of hungry expectants, 
who look for their reward only in consulting and obey- 
ing that will; and thrice that number again, whose 
personal interests are connected by a thousand ramifi- 
cations, either with the incumbents or the expectants 


of office; add to these the still more numerous herd 
who live upon the treasury in consideration of partizan 
services, and we see at once the entire source of Gene- 
ral Jackson’s remarkable success. ‘There is no mystery 
in his popularity. Any other President who shall use 
the same means will be equally popular and equally 
successful; and unhappily there is too much danger 
that the example will be followed. The fault is not in 
the government, but in its abuses; in the introduction 
k 


" 


? 


of principles unknown to the constitution, and of prac- 








tices which such principles alone could tolerate. 


This view of the federal government in its present 


theory and actual practice, presents a strong appeal to 


all the people of the United States indiscriminately. 
- but 


, 
we dare not hope that it will awaken the people of the 


It ought, we think, to excite alarm every where 


(north to that impartial examination of the character 
and tendencies of their own principles, which would 
induce them to co-operate heartily in the establishment 
But the 
south have other and peculiar causes of complaint. 
The pertinacity with which the tariff system was ad- 
hered to; the air of triumph with which its most ex- 


of the constitution upon its true foundations. 


treme measures were carried; the contumelious indif- 
ference with which the complaints of the south were 
heard, and the long suffering of the south under it, have 
done more to disgust those people and to alienate them 


from the federal goverument, than all other causes 
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the country depended mainly upon their industry ; that 
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the very manuiaetures w frit h this Sy em € t Hhished 
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could not exist without the iv labor ; 


they felt that son ething was due even to their honest 


° . . ‘a ° ' ' 
errors of option, if errors they were. It is to be borne 
in mind, that the questions growing out of the tarifl 
system, very soon became altogether sectional in their 


North of a certain meridian, all were tariff 





men; south of that meridian, all were opposed to it. 
The north pere ived that it was growing daily richer 


and richer, by means of that system; while the south 


° 4 } 6 ! " 
perceived, that although it produced almost the whole 
: . : tI ° 1°) 

material of the national wealth, it daily grew poorer 
: eee 

and poorer. Looking around them for the canse of this 

extraordin iury state of thine Sy they iw,or th sueht they 

saw itin the tarifliws. Duri ten whole years, they 

‘ " } : j 


those laws 





labored to prove unconstitutional, unwise 
Year after year the Vv entreate d, remone 
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ime for that love 


of the Union, which they so loudly boast, to step in and 


anpease these dangerous dissensions. A reasonable | 
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concession to the deep and settled convictions of the 
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south upon thus subject, would have cronertar to con 
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it have secured the Union for 
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e them, and nig | 
aves to come, against all danger of disaffection at the | 
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Instead of this, however, their complaints were | 
heard with open contumely; the advocates of their 
rizvhts were derided as the “administrators de bonis | 
non, of deceased principles.’ Eve ry year witnessed | 
some new effort to ex end the odious System, or to 
render Its 

south, A combination among all the manufacturing | 


° . " } . | 
interests of the north, secured the success of every 


measure, for the protection of each of them, until at | 


leneth the system: was so infinite ly extended and ramt- 
fied, that the most obscure manufacturer, in the most 
obscure pla ‘e, drew its share of the spoils of the sout 

At length, whea the power of longer endurance was 
utterly worn out; when patience was exhausted and | 
hope destroyed, one southern state was bold enough to 
place itsclf in an attitude of resistance, not by arms 
but by the peaceful action of its judiciary power. In- 


stant!y the federal sword was drawn, and the ‘ 
. b 


of the ¢ pastiiution a 


ae 
* defence rs 





one and all, were seen harking oa 


vovisions more and more intolerable to the |" 
| | 





the federal executive tu make war on one of their own 
confederated states!! 


This is an elegant commentary on their principles. 
‘Those who saw a system of laws as odious as the tariff, 
and of doubtful constitutionality at least, ready to be 
enforeed at the point of the sword, could not doubt the 
power of the government to enforce by the same means 
ny and every other law, constitutional or not, by which 
their own peculiar interests might be advanced! ! 

But the just complaints of the south do not stop here. 
or years past, they have seen the people of the north 
organizing themselves for a systematic attack upon the 
most 


important of their institutions. It is not enough 


to plunder us indirectly, through the agency of federal 
laws; but we are now boldly told, that we have no 
right to the property which we have inherited from our 
fithers, or acquired by our own industry. So long as 
the abolitionists confined themselves to their own per- 
sonal exertions, they afforded the south no just ground 
of complaint against the federal government. We 
looked on them indeed as our worst enemies, as the 
most heartless and atrocious conspirators against our 
peace and our lives. We considered their conduct also 
as the most conclusive proof of the temper of the people 
among whom they originated, and by whose counte- 
nance and support they have multiplied to a most for- 
midable extent. Still, however, they were but indi- 
viduals, and did but show in this as in other things, 
that there can be no true affinity between the Round- 
head and the Cavalier. ‘The south has long perceived 
that any progress which a mere private association 


could hope to make in overthrowing all the social insti- 


tutions of an entire country, must be altogether too 
slow for the impatient ardor of the fanatic. Besides, 
there is an obvious political reason why slavery at the 
A por- 
tion of that population is now represented in Congress, 
Destroy slavery, and you diminish the weight of the 
south, and thus increase the numerical majority which 
is so favorable to the views and interests of the north. 
The south therefore were prepared to expect, though 
they hoped for better things, that the power of the 
federal government would be invoked to carry out the 


desiens of the abolitionists. 


south should be obnoxious to northern feelings. 


But they were not pre- 
pared to witness, at least in so short a time, the firm 
lodgement which that party has acquired in Congress. 


It is already the settled doctrine of that body, that they 


ihavea perfect right to abolish slavery in the District 


of Columbia. What more can they desire? The same 


constitution which guards the rights of property in the 


states, guards them also in the District of Columbia. 
Phat instrument gives Congress no authority to invade 
t is easy to perceive there- 
fore, that this claim of power over the District of Co- 
lumbia is but a pretence for the claim of the same power 


those rights any where. 
! 


over the states. ‘The fit occasion has not yet arrived, 
nor is the power of the federal government yet so firmly 
consolidated as to promise success to so bold an under- 
taking. Butif the principles which have been so ac- 
tively at work for the last twenty years, should continue 


much longer unrebuked, the abolition of slavery at the 


south, by an aet of Congress, will not be the most 
striking violation of the constitution which we shall 
witness in the usurpations of federal power. 

Every candid mind must admit that these things 
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afford a just ground of uneasiness to the people of the 
south. It is altogether natural that they should not 
look with filial fondness to a government which pro- 
tects them against all the rest of the world, only that 


they may be the more secure prey to their own fellow 


citizens. Accordingly, a feeling of disaflection to that 
government is rapidly extending among them. No fair 
criterion of its extent or strength can be found im popu- 
lar elections, Many a man, like Mr. Hugh ‘Trevor in 
the book before us, yet supports the government from 
an undefined fear of worse evils from opposing it, and 
perh ips also, from a linge ring hope that it will ere long 
come back again to the purity of its original principles. 
But the subject is deeply considered by more than have 
yet chosen to avow it; and the true bearings of the 
question are better and better understood every day. 
We have long since “ calculated the value of the Union,” 
But the Union 
which we love is the union of inde pendent, sovereign 


and we have found it above price. 


states, upon equal footing, and possessing in each of 
those states a legitimate check upon the usurpations 
of their common agent. We recognize no union which 
consolidates all power in the federal head, and degrades 
the sovereign states into petty municipal corporations, 
We sincerely hope that the future history of the 
country may falsify all these speculations. If, how- 
ever, a change in our institutions should take place, as 
there is too much reason to fear, we have in the book 
before us, a striking view of the course which events 
will probably take. The south, although the most 
patient people on earth, of the abuses of government, 
cannot bear every thing. When they see the President 
of the United States appointing his successor, and that 
successor as a matter of course his own son; when they 
see our representative democracy thus gliding into he- 
reditary monarchy ; when they see their own institu- 
tions crushed, their own industry paralized, and them- 
selves virtually the bondsmen of the north ; a confede- 
racy among themselves for common protection, will be 
the necessary result. Then follows of course the strife 
of arms; the contests of mercenary troops on one hand, 
with bold spirits determined to be free, on the other; 
the irregular and partisan war of which the author has 
given us so lively a picture, and it is to be hoped, the 
ultiniate triumph of the oppressed over the oppressor. 
It did not escape the s wacily of the author, that one 
of the first measures which a southern confederacy would 
adopt, would be the formation of advantageous foreign 
alliances. This view of the subject has not been sufli- 
ciently attended to by those who have been accustom- 
ed to think that the south cannot stand alone. Uneon- 
nected with the north, she would hold precise ly that 
position which would invite the nations of Europe to 
the closest alliance with her. She would then hold to 
them the same relation which she now holds to the 
north. Producing every thing which they wish to buy, 
and nothing which they wish to sell, each would be the 
best customer to the other, ‘The north, on the other 
hand, would be their rivals and competitors in every 
thing. England cannot send her manufactures to any 
miarket of the world, without meeting American manu- 
factures of the same sort. ‘The same thing is true of all 
W hat mo- 
tive, then, could they have to form alliances with the 
northern states, their rivals in every thing, to the pre- 


the more considerable nations of Europe. 


| 


iudice of their best customers in the south? These 
J 


who are urging, with such intemperate zeal, measures, 


| which to say the least of them, may lead to a separa. 


} 


tion of the states, would do well to view the subject 


_ coolly in this heht. 


To the south it presents much 


material for reflection, and in the present posture of our 


i 











jailairs, ib is not unworthy to engage the serious attcn- 


tion of the politicians ot europe. 

As a mere literary production, we consider this a 
work of very high order, ‘The style is unusually flow- 
ing, easy, and chaste. [tis evident the writer has taken 
no pains to polish his language, simply because his lan- 
euage is habitually polished and classical. He writes 
as he would speak, as every author must do, who would 
aequire a natural and graceful style. His dialogue is 
animated, natural and easy, and his delineation of cha- 
racter distinguished for accuracy and nice discrimina- 
tion. We would gladly present to the reader some 
specimens of his power in this way, but it would be 
difficult to do this without making longer extracts from 
the work than our limits would allow. Although our 
author frequently indicates the individual alluded to, by 
presenting some single, yet striking feature, he rarely 
descends to particular deseription; and it is only by 
contemplating his personages in the various situations 
in which he has chosen to place them, that their whole 
characters are to be understood. Thus it is impossible 
to mistake Judge Baker, when we find him teaching 
his son “a certain sort of chopt logic, elaborately em- 
ployed in proving what no one ever pretended to deny. 
Condescending to prove, by elaborate argument, the 
profound maxim that two and two make four;” and 
“establishing as unquestionable the premises from which 
other men begin to reason.” But his full character is 
only to be collected from his conduct in a variety of 
trying scenes, in which his own unsteady and yielding 
principles have placed him. The eager humility of 
his manner to the President; his timidity and irresolu- 
tion in cireumstances of danger and difficulty; the 
struggle produced by his clear perception of the consti- 
tution, between his sense of duty, and his desire to con- 
form to the wishes of the “ dispenser of honor and emo- 
lument,” and the final triumph of ambition and selfish- 
ness over the better feelings of his nature. These are all 
so perfectly characteristic, that no wan acquainted with 
ihe political events of the last five years can possibly 
In like manner the Prime Minister— 
the Cliver le Diable of modern times, and the President 


misapply them. 


himself, are described with irresistible force and truth, 
by thie charaeteristics which they display in a variety 
It would be diffi- 


ulf-love of those individuals to render 


of interesting scenes and situations, 
cult even for the 
them insensible to the truth of their own portraits. 
Hfowever this may be, at least one half the country, 
who have never regarded them with an eye of particu. 
lar favor, will readily acknowledge that our author 
fully understands and justly appreciates them. 

We have no room for as many extracts as we desire 
to present as specimens of the general character and 
style of the work. Jndeed it would be difficult to select 
any one passage more worthy of such distinction than 
others; for there is no falling off in any part of the 
book. Besides, a work of this sort could not be justly 
appreciated fromm such extracts as the critic would feel 
authorized to make. Its true character can only be 
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understood by him who reads the whole work, and 
reads it with a disposition to judge impartially of its 
design and object, as Well as of Its execution. 

We commence our extracts with a passage of some 
lene th, at the beginning of the work, exhibiting a pte- 
turesque view of a state of things, the bare possibility 
of which startles the reader into a thrilling interest, 


ar ae aie 
which is never permitted to subside. 


Toward the latter end of the month of October, 1849, about the 


hour of noon, a horseman was seen asceiding a uarrow valley 
at the eastern foot of the Blue Ridge. His road nearly followed 
t course of asmall stream, which, issuing from a deep gorge 
of the mountain, winds its way between lofty hills, and terminates 


its brief and brawling course in one of the larger tributaries of 
the Dan. A glance of the « ye took in the whole of the little set- 
tlement that lined its banks, and measured the resources of its 
inhabitants. The different tenements were so near to each other 
as to allow but a small patch of arable land toeach. Of manu- 
factures there was no appearance, save only a rude shed atthe 
entrance of the valley, on the door of which the oft-repeated 
brand of the horse-shoe gave token of a smithy. There too the 
rivulet, tuereased hy the inuumerable sprin s Which afforded to 
every habitation the unappreciated, but inappreciable luxury of 
water, cold, clear and sparkling, had gathered streneth enough 
to turn a tiny mill. Of trade there could be none. The bleak 
and rugged barrier, Which closed the scene on the west, and the 
narrow road, fading to a footh-path, gave assurance to the tra- 
veller that he had here reached the ne p/us ulira of secial life in 
that direction. 

Indeed, the appearance of discomfort and poverty in every 
dwelling well accorded with the scanty territory belonging to 
each. The walls and chimneys of unhewn logs, the roofs of 
loose boards laid on long rib-poles, that projected from the gables, 
and held down by similar pole S placed above them, together with 
the smoked and sooty appearance of the whole, betokened an 
abundance of tinber, but a deaith of every thing else. Coutigu- 
ous to each was a sort of rude garden, denominated, in the ruder 
language of the country, a **truck-patch.’?? Beyond this lay a 
small field, a part of which had produced a crop of oats, while 
on the remait 


to b ; 


ler the Indian corn still hung on the stalk, waiting 
gathered. Add to this a small meadow, and the reader will 
have an outline equally descriptive of each of the litle farms 
which, for the distance of three miles, bordered the stream. 

But, thouzh the valley thus bore the marks of a crowded popu- 
Jation, a deep stillness pervaded it. The visible signs of life were 
few. Of sounds there were none. A solitary youngster, male 
or female, alone Was seen loitering about every door. These, as 
the traveller passed along, would skulk from observation, and 
then steal out, and, mounting 2 fence, indulge their curiesity, at 
safe distances, by looking after him. 

Atleneth he heard a seund of voices, and then a shrill whistle, 
and all was still. Immediately, some half a dozen men, leaping 
a fence, ranged themselves across the road and faced him. He 


observed that each, as he touched the ground, laid hold of a rifle 





that leaned against the enclosure, and this circumstance drew 


his attention to twenty or more of these formidable weapo 

ranged along inthe same position. The first impulse of the tra- 
veller was to draw a pistol; but seeing that the men, as they 
posted themselves, rested their guns upon the ground and leaned 
upon them, he quietly withdrew his hand frem his holster. It 
was plain that no violence was intended, and that this movement 
Was nothing but a measure of precaution, such as the unsettled 
condition of the country required. He therefore advanced stea- 


dily but slowly, and, on reaching the party, reined in his horse, 


aud silently invited the intended parley. 
The men, though somewhat Various ly attire a were all « hiefly 
clad in half-dressed buckskin. They seemed to have been en- 
ized in gathering corn in the adjoining field. Their companions, 
who still conti d tl ame occupation, seemed numerou 
enough (ineluding women and boys, of both of which there wi 
VW 


a tutl proportion,) to have secured the little crop in a few hours 
} } } ' ’ , " io ° 
Indeed, it would seem that the whole working population of the 


neighborhood, both male fi } 


and female, was asscmbled there. 

As the traveller drew up his horse, one of the men, speaking 
in a low and quiet tone, said, ‘* We want a word with you, stran- 
ger, before you go any farther.” 





‘* As many as you please,” replied the other, ‘for Iam tired 
and hungry, and so is my horse; and I am glad to find some one, 
at last, of whom I may hope to purchase something for both of 
us to eat.?? 

* That you can have quite handy,” said the countryman, ‘ for 
we have been gathering corn, and Were just going to our dinner. 
If you will only just ’light, sir, one of the boys can feed your 
horse, and you can take such as we have got to give you.” 

The invitation was accepted; the horse was taken in charge 
; long-] ed lad of fifteen, without hat or shoes; and the 
Whole party crossed the fence together. 

e moment, a man was seen advancing toward them, who, 
observing their approach, fell back a few steps, and threw him- 
self ou the ground at the fvot of a large old apple-tree. Around 
this were clustered a motley group of men, women and boys, 
Who opened and made way for the stranger. He advanced, and, 
bowing gracefully, took off his forage eap, from beneeth which 
a quantity of so.tcurling flaxen hair fell over his brow and cheeks. 
Every eye was now fixed on him, with an expression rather of 
interest than mere curiosity. Every countenance was serious 
and composed, and all wore an air of business, except that a 
slight titter was heard among the girls, who, hovering behind the 
backs of their mothers, peeped through the crowd, to get a look 
at the handsome stranger. 

He was indeed a handsome youth, about twenty years of age, 
Whose fair complexion and regular features made him seem yet 
younger. He was tall, slightly, but elegantly formed, with a 
countenance in which softness and spirit were happily blended. 
His dress was plain and cheap, though not unfashionable. A 
short grey Coat, Waistcoat and pantaloons, that neatly fitted and 
set off his handsome person, shewed by the quality of the cloth 
that his means were limited; or that he had too much sense to 
waste, in foppery, that which might be better expended in the 
service of his suffering country. But, even in this plain dress, 
he was apperelied like a king in comparison with the rustics that 
surrounded him; and his whole air would have passed him fora 
sentieman, in any dress and any company, where the constituents 
of that character are rightly understood, 

In the present assembly there seemed to be none, indeed, who 
could be supposed to have had much experience in that line. 
But dignity is felt, and courtesy appreciated by all, and the ex- 
pression of frankness and truth is every where understood. 

As the youth approached, the man at the foot of the tree arose, 
and returned the salutation, which seemed unheeded by the rest. 
He advanced a step or tyra, and invited the stranger to be seated. 
This action, and the looks turned toward him by the others, 
showed that he was in authority of some sort among them. With 
him, therefore, our traveller concluded that the proposed confer- 
ence was to be held. There was nothing in his appearance 
which would have led a careless observer to assign him any pre- 


sut asecond glance might have discovered something 


eminence. | 
intellectuai in his countenance, with less of boorishness in his air 
and manner than the rest of the company displayed. In all, in- 
deed, there was the negative courtesy of that quiet and serious 
demeanor which solemn cecasions impart to the rudest and most 
frivolous. It was plain to see that they had a common purpose, 
and that neither ferocity nor rapacity entered into their feeling 
toward the new-comer. Whether he was to be treated asa friend 
or an enemy, obviously depended on some high consideration, 
not yet disclosed. 

He was at length asked whence he came, and answered from 
the neighborhood of Richmond. From which side of the river? 
From the north side. Did he know anything of Van Courtlandt? 
His camp was at Bacon’s branch, just above the town, What 
force had he? 

‘*T cannot say, certainly,”? he replied, **but common fame 
made his numbers about four thousand.” 

‘*Is that all, on both sides of the river 7”? said his interrogator. 

*°O, no! Col. Loyal’s regiment is at Petersburg, and Col. 
Coles’s at Manchester; each about five hundred strong; and 
there is a piquet on the Bridge island.”? 

* Did you cross there 7”? 

‘¢ J did not.” 

‘* Where then 7??? he was asked. 

“‘T can hardly tell you,” he replied, *‘ it was at a private ford, 
several miles above Cartersville.” 

“Was not that mightily out of the way? What made you 
come so far around 7” 











‘¢]t was safer travelling on that side of the river.” 
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‘¢ Then the pe 


» of the river are your friends ?”? 


’ 
) 





le on that si 


‘¢No. They are not. But, as they are ail of a color there, 
they would Jet me pass, and ask no questions, as long as I tra- 
velled due west. On this side, if you are one mai friend, you 
are the next man’s enemy; and I had no mind to answer ques- 
tions.”? 

‘You seem to answer them now mighty freely.” 

*¢' That is true. 1 am like a letter that tel! it kene soon 
as it gets tothe right hand; but it does not want to be opened be- 


fore that.” 

*¢ And how do you know that you 
now ?” 

‘¢ Because I know where I am.” 


‘© And where are you 7? 


** Just atthe foot of the Devil’s Back-bone,” replied the youth 
‘¢ Were you ever here before ?”? 
. s5 


Nev 
*¢ How do you know then whe 


er in my life. 


re you are??? asked the moun- 
taineer.”? 

** Because the right way to avoid questions is to ask none. 
J took care to know all about the road, and the co 
place, before I left home.” 


‘© And whotold you all about it ?” 


Ss: 


try, and the 


*¢ Suppose I should tell you,”? answersd the young man, ‘that 
Van Courtlandt had a map of the country made, and gave it to 
tne.** 

**] should say, you were a traitor to him, er a spy upon us,” 


was the stern reply. 
| from the crowd, 


il 


Atthe same moment, a startled hum was hears 
and the press moved and swayed for an instant, as 


sort of 
spasm had pervaded the whole mass 


ss 


** You are a good hand at questioning,” said the youth, witha 


1 


smile, ‘but, without asking a sing 
all I wanted to know.” 
§© And wh that??? aske 
‘Whether you were Is to the Yorke 
to poor old Virginia.’ 


wag 


] 


iat the other. 


ras 
is e¢ 


fri 





il 


*¢ And which are we for??? added the laconic mountaineer, 
“For old Virginia forever,” replied the youth, in a tone it 
which exultation rung through a deeper emotion tiflec 





his voice. 


question, I have found out 


Jt reached the hearts of his anditors, and was echoed in a shout 
that pealed along the mountain sides their proud war-cry of ** old 
Virginia forever.’ The leader looked around in silence, but 
with a countenance that spoke all that the voices of his comrac 
had uttered. 

‘€ Quiet boys,” said he, ‘‘never shout till the war is ended-- 


unless it be when you see the 
the traveller, le said, ** And how di 
Virginia?” 


**T knew it by the place where I find you. 


enemy.” Then turning again t 


voice; I saw it in their eyes; and I felt it in my heart; said the 
young man, extending his hand. 


ure with aniron grasp 


*You are a shar} 


His inquisitor returned the cordial pre is 


youth,’ said he, ‘‘and if you are of the ri 


nd went on: 


strong, but not convulsive, a 


t metal that wil 
hold an edge, you will mnake somebody feel it. But Tdon’t! 


rightly yet who that is to be, only just I will! 





face ai 


not ready to live and die by old Virginia, your heart and 


1.9? 


not of the same color, that’s al 


Theard it in your 


) 


| 


now 
savy, that if vou are 


He then resumed his ste uly look and cprrie t tone, and acded, 
** You must not make me forget whatlam about. How did you 


learn the way here ?”? 
‘Tecan answer that now ;* said the youth. 
Captain Dongla 
** Captain Dougl: 


never here before, 


° 


is!?? exclaimed the other. 


“it y 


he 


ou wer 


you have nes r ser bim since 


himself. 


‘¢ True enough ;° 


> was the reply. ‘* But I have heard fror 


him.’ 
‘*] should like to see his letter 
*¢] have no letter.’? 
** How then ?? 


** Go with me to my horse, and I will show you.” 


; 


tr) 
t 


The youth, accompanied by his interrogator, now re t 
wari the fe Many of the bi 


the chief (for such he seemed) waved them back with a siler 


? 
ea 


r) 


ce, crowd were about to follow ° 


motion of his hand, while a glance of meaning att 


pany invited them to proceed. As soon as the he 


stranger reac 


knew ij 


**T Jearned it from 


t 


n 


)- 
it 


t 


d | parts. 








his 
found to 


his horse, he drew out, from between the padding and seat of 


folded. On 07 


saddle, a paper close ly folde ening this, it was 





be a map of his route from Richmond to a point in the mountains, 
a few miles west of the spot where they stood. On this were 
traced the roads and re with the mam of a few places, 
Written ina hand which w known to the | + of the moun- 
taineers to be that of Captain Douek A red line ma i the 
levious route the travelle ib ( te ) reu 

He said that, after crossing the river, between I ‘hburg and 
Carts ville, to avoid the part of the ene ed th 
places, he had lain by, until dark, at the he eof atri Virgi- 
nian. Then, turning uth, and riding hard ell night, he had 
crossed the Appomattox above Farmville (which | voided 
foralike r n), and, before day, had left behind him all the 
hosti » posts and scouting parti He soon hed the Staun- 
ton river, and, having passed it, resumed his westward course in 
comparative fety. 

“You know this hand,” said he to the chief, * l now, lsup- 
pose, you are satisfied.” 

‘Tam satisfied,” replied the other, ‘‘ and 1d to see you. I 
have not a doubt about you, young man, ar d you are he artily 
welcome among us-—-to all we can give you—and that ant muc! 
and all we can do for you; and that will depend upon whether 
stout hearts, and willing minds, and good rifes, can help you. 
But you said you were hungry; so, I dare say, you'll be elad 


. 


enough of apart of our sorry dinner.’ 


I 


, 














you know we were for old | 


teturning to the party which they hed left. they found the wo- 
meninthe act of pla their meal before them, under the ap- 
ple-tree. There was a patch of grass there, but no shi nor 
was any needed in that lefty region; the frost had already done 
its work by stripping the trees of their leaves, and Jetting in the 
welcome rays of the sun throuchthe naked brancle The meal 
consisted of fresh pork and venison, roasted or broi don the 
coals, which looked té in} ting e) ouch, thou hy rved upin wood. 
entrays. There were no knives but such as each hunter carries 
in his belt. Our trave r’s dirk uy pli ad othe place « f one to 
him. Their plat were tri ly classical, consisting of cakes of 
Indian corn, baked in the ashes—so that, like the soldiers of 
JEneas, each man ate up his platter before his hunger was ap- 
pease 1. 

Our traveller, thonech sharp-set, could not help perceiving a 
woful insipidity in his food, for which his entertainer ay ized. 
‘We ha‘nt ot no It ) ve you er ! he, ‘<The 

| little that’s made on the waters of Helstoi Nt there; and 
vhat comes by way of the sound is too dear for the like of us, 
that fight one half the year, and work the ether half, and then 
with our riflesin our hands. Aslongas we letthe Yankees held 
James river, we must make up our minds to eat our h when 


salt to our } 


vad, 
altis more than men 


they are fat, and to do without re But it is not 


worth grumbling about: and bread without 


49 


deserve that will give up their country without fighting for i 

When the meal was finished, our traveller, expressing a due 
sense of the courtesy of his entertaine! 
} 


3, asked what was to pay, 


and proposed to continue his journey. 


” eald the 
same cold, quiet tone, ** that is ) 
s invitation, you are one 
! le 
going just yet, itis Quite against our 


‘¢ As to what you are to pay, my friend,” sa 


pokesman 


of the party, in the Ust mH thing. 


If you come here by Captain Douglas’ 


of us: and if you do not, we are bound to fine ng as we 


I 


youa 


keep you. Jul, as to your 


rules.?? 

‘¢ How is that ?*? asked the traveller, with some expression of 
impatience. 

‘¢ That is what I cannot tell you,” replied the other, 

“ But what right,” exclaimed the youth—then checking him- 


yy 


uaue 


ray 
‘ 


<4 lf, ] ce 


and prudent; and you must take you 
But I thor 


it What is right 
to find out all 
rit you said you did not 


! 
: But] see you mean nothin 


r own 
you wish to know about me. 


; 


( bt me.’ 
‘¢ No more I do,” replied the other ; ‘* but that is not the thing. 
atisfied, thor 


May be, our rules are not s gh I am.” 


** And what are your rule 


“Jt is against our rule totell them,” said the mountaineer, drily. 
‘¢But make yourself easy, stranger. We mean you no harm, 
and I will see and have every thing laid straight before sun-rise. 


You are heartily welcome. Such as we've t we give you; and 





For our 
here as com- 
‘ause there is liule else we use that comes from foreign 


that is better than you will find where you are going. 
parts, except it be for salt, we are about as well offi 
, be 


I dare say, it will go hard with you fur awhile, sir; but, 


mon; 





' 

1 

; 

/ 
} 











no ecapeton 
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if your heart's right, you will not mind it, and you will soon get 
used to it.” 

“Tt would be a great shame,” said the youth, ‘* if I cannot 
bear for awhile what you have borne for life.” 

*“ Yes,” said the other, ‘‘that is the way people talk. But] 
(axing your pardon, sir,) there wi’t no seise init. Because the 
longer a man bears a thiiig, the less he minds it: and after awhile, 
itan’t no hardship at ail. And that’s the way with the poor ne- 
groes that the Yankees pretended to be so sorry for, and tried to get 
them to rise against their masters. There’s few of them, stran- 
ger, but what’s happier than Iam; but Il should be mighty un- 
happy, if you were to catch me now, in my old days, and make 
a slave of me. So when the Yankees want to set the negroes 
free, and to make me a slave, they want to put us both to what 
we are not fit for. And so it will be with you for awhile, among 
these mountains, sleeping on the ground, and eating your meat 
Without salt, or breed either, may be. But after awhile you will 
not mind it. But as to whether it is to be long or short, young 
man, you must notthink aboutthat. You have nobusiness here, 
if you have not made up your mind to stand the like of that for 
life; and may be, that not so mighty long neither.” 


Our next extract exhibits the attitude of Virginia at 
the beginning of Mir. Van Buren’s fourth term, when 
the action of the piece commences. It is prefaced by 
a sketch of character which every reader who is so for- 
tunate as to be acquainted with a single individual of 
high talents and distinguished probity in the ranks of 
the administration, will be sure to think is drawn from 
that individual, whoever he may be. 


Arthur Trevor was the youngest son of a gentleman who re- 
sided in the neighborheod of Riehinond. He was a man in af- 
fluent circumstances, and had long and honorably filled various 
important and digiuified stations in the service of his native State. 
Endowed with handsome talents, an amiable di ‘position, and all 


the accomplishments that can adorn a gentleman, he added to 


these the most exemplary virtue His influence in society had, 
of course, been great, and thoneh now, at the age of seventy, 
withdrawn from public life, his opinions were inquired of, and 
his counsel! sought, by all who had access to him. Through life 


he had been remarkable for firmness, and yet more for pru- 
dence. The steadiness of his principles could never be ques- 
tioned, but, it was thought, he had sometimes deemed it wise to 
compromise, when men of less cautious temper would have 
found safety in prude nt boldness, 

To this temperament had been attributed his conduct in regard 
to the politics of the Jast twenty years. Bred up in the school of 
State rights, and thoroughly imbued with its doctrines, he had, 
even before that time, been accustomed to look, with a jealous 
eye, on the progressive usurpations of the Federal Government. 
In the hope of arresting these, he had exerted more than his 
usual activity in aiding to put down the younger Adams, and to 
elevate his successor. Though no candidate for the spoils of 
Victory, no man rejoiced more sincerely in the result of that con- 
test; and, until the emanaticn of the proclamation of December 
1832, he had given his hearty approbation, and steady, though 
quiet support, to the administration of Andrew Jackson. : 

From that moment he seemed to look with fearful bodings on 
the affairs of his country. His disapprobation of that instrument 
was expressed with as much freedom and force as was consist- 
ent with his habitual reserve and moderation. He was, indeed, 
alarmed into a degree of excitement unusual with him, and 
might have gone farther than he did, had he not found that others 
were disposed to go, as he thought, too far. He had e: tirely dis- 
approved the nullifying ordinance of South Carolina; and theugh 
he recognized the right of secession, he deprecated all thought 
of resorting to that remedy. He was aware that many of his 
best friends, thinking that its necessity would be eventually felt 
by all, feared that that conviction might come too late. They 
remarked the steady tendency of federal measures to weaken 
the mal-conrtent Statesin the South, and to increase the resources 
of their northern oppressors and those of the General Govern. 
ment. Hence they feared, that whenever Virginia, or any other 


of the slave-holding States, should find itselfdriven to secession 


: 


the other party, in the confidence of superior strengeth, might } 
i he right. They thus 


tempted forcibly to resiet the exercise of t 








arrived atthe conelusion that separation (which they deemed in. 
evitable) to be peaceable, must be prompt. 

These ideas had beeu laid before Mr. Trevor, and, in propor- 
lion to the irveney with Whieh tuey were pressed, was his alarm 
aud his di position to adhere to the Union. He, at last, had 
ought himself to believe union, on any terms, better than dis- 
union, under any circumstances. As the lesser evil, therefore, 
he determined to forget the proclamation, and, striving to recon- 
cile himself to all the acts of the administration, he regarded 
every attempt to unite the South, in support of a southern Presi- 
dent, as a prelude to the formation of a Southern Confederacy. 
By consequence, he became a partisan: of Martin Van Buren ; 
and united with Ritchie, and others of the same kidney, in en- 
deavoring to subdue the spirit, and tame down the State pride of 
Virginia. These endeavors, aided by the lavish use of federal 
patronage in the State, were so far successful, that when, at the 
end of Van Buren’s second term, he demanded a third election, 
she alone, in the South, supported his pretensions. 

By the steady employment of the same pernicions influences, 
the eleetions throughout the State had been so regulated, as to 
produce returns of a majority of members devoted to the views 
of the usurper. This had continued until the spring of 1548, at 
Which time the results of the elections were essentially the same 
Which had taken place since the memorable 1836; when Virgi- 
nia, at one stroke of the pen, expunged her name from the chroni- 
cles of honor, expunged the history of all her glories, erpunged 
herself. From that time the land of Washington, and Heury, 
and Mason, of Jefferson, Madison, and Randolph, sunk to the 
rank of a province, administered and managed by the Riveses 
and Ritehies, the Berbours and Stevensons, the Watkinses and 
Wilsons, whose chance to be remembered in history depends, 
like that of Erostratus, on the glories of that temple of liberty 
Which they first desecrated and then destroyed. 


‘¢ Where once the Cesars dwelt, 
‘* There «dwelt, tuneless, the birds of night.” 


From some cause, not understood at the time, an unexpected 
reaction had taken place between the spring elections and the 
recurrence of that form of presidential election in the fall, the 
observance of which was still deemed necessary to display, and, 
by displaying, to perpetuate the usurper’s power. This reaction 
appeared to show itself chiefly in those counties heretofore most 
distinguished for their loyalty. It would have seemed as if the 
spirit of John Randolph had risen from the sleep of death, and 
walked abroad through the scenes where his youthful shoulders 
had received the mantle of és eloquence from the hand of Hen- 
ry. For the first time,in twelve years, the vote of Virginia was 
recorded against the re-election of Martin Van Buren to the pre- 
sidential throne. 

But not the less subservient were the proceedings of the Legis- 
lature elected for his use, the spring before. Yet enough had 
been done to justify the hope that the ancient spirit of old Virgi- 
nia would yet show itself in the descendants of the men who had 
defied Cromwell, in the plenitude of his power, and had cast off 
the yoke of George the Third, without waiting for the co-opera- 
tion of the other colonies. At the same time, the power and the 
will of a fixed majority in the North, to give a master to the 
South, had been made manifest. It was clearly seen, too, that he 
had determined to use the power thus obtained, and to administer 
the goverment solely with a view to the interest of that sectional 
faction, by which he had been supported. ‘* V@ victis! ** Woe 
to the vanquished !*? was the word. It had gone forth ;-and nor- 
thern cupidity and northern fanaticism were seen to march, hand 
in hand, to the plunder and desolation of the South. 

Under these circumstances, the southern States had been, at 
length, forced to see that the day for decisive action had arrived. 
They therefore determined no longer to abide the obligations of 
i constitution, the forms of which alone remained, and having, 
by amovement nearly simultaneous, seceded from the Union, 
they had immediately formed a Southern Confederacy. The 
suddenness of these measures was less remarkable than the pru- 
lence with which they had been conducted. The two together 
left ittle doubt that there had been a preconcert among the lead- 
ing men of the several States, arranging provisionally what 

hould be done, whenever circumstances should throw power 
into the hands of those whom, at the bidding of the usurper, the 
people had once driven from their councils. It isnow known that 
there was such concert. Nor was it confined to the seceding 
States alone. In Virginia, also, there were men who entered into 
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the same views. But while the President believed that no deci- 


sive step would bet iern States without her 


co-operation, he had devoted ali his power, direct and indirect, 


aken by the more sout! 


to control and influence her elections. Of tumuituary Imsurree- 


tion he had no fear. The organized operation of the State Go- 


vernment Was what he dreaded. By this alone could the mea- 


sure of 


by operating on the elections of members 


secession be effected ; and this was effectually preveuted 
of the Legi la 


Froin the November vote on the presidential election, less evil 


ture. 


had been apprehended, and less pains had been taken to control | 
it. In consequence of this, something more of the real senti- 
ments of the people had been allowed to appear on that occa- 
sion; and, from this manifestation, the more southern States 
were encouraged to hope for the ultimate accession of Virginia 
to their confederacy. They had therefore dete: mined to wait for 
her no longer, but to proceed to the execution of their plan, leav- 
ing her to follow. 

The disposition of the usurper, at first, 


revolted provinces ; and to take measure 


to treat them as 
for putting 


was 
down, by 
But circumstances, to be 


force, their resistance to his authority. 
mentioned hereafter, made it impolitic to resortto this measu 


re 


Sut these did not operate to prevent him from using the most ti 











cacious means to prevent Virginia from following their example. 
Though restrained from attacking them, nothing prevented him 
from affecting to fear an attack from them. 


This gave a pretext 
for raising troops ; 


and the position of Virginia, as the frontic | 
State, afforded an excuse for stationing them within her 


I borders. 
Under these pretences, small corps were ¢ stablished in many of 
the disaffected counties. Should the presence of these be inef- 
fectual to secure the return of delegates devoted to the crown, an 
ultimate security was taken against the action ofthe Legislature. 
Richmond, the seat of government, became the 


the army of observation, as it was eslled, and, surrounded by 


head-q larters of 


this, the mock deliberations of the General Assembly were to be 
held. 
The money thus thrown into the country 


seduced the corrupt, 
While terror subdued the timid. 


On Mr. Trevor, who was nei- 
He how, when it was 
too late, saw and lamented the error of his former overcaution. 
He now began to suspect that they had been right who had urged 
him, eighteen years before, to lend his aid in the work af arous- 
ing the people to a sense of their danger, and preparing them to 
meet it as One man. 


ther, these things had a contrary effect. 


The worthy gentleman spoken of in the foregoing 
extract is the father of the bero of the work, a young 
man brought up at the fect of Gamaliel, and awakened 
to a sense of his duty to Virginia, by being made a 
witness of scenes hardly less startling than the light 
from heaven that shone around St. Paul. The charac- 
ter of this youth is only to be collected from the whole 
work, But he has an elder brother, a personage of 
some consequence in the story, who is yet in the camp 
of the Philistines. He is thus introduced: 


It happened unfortunately, that, about the time of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s accession to the presidency, his eldest son had just reached 
that time of life when it is necessary to choose a profession. With 





out any particular purpose of devoting him to the army, he had 
been educated at West Point. The favor of President Jackson 
had offered this advantage, which, by the father of so large a fami 
ly, was not to be dectined. But the young man acquired a taste 
for military life, and as there was no man in Virginia whom the 
new President was more desirous to bind to his service thaa Mr 


Hugh Trevor, his wishes had been ascertained, and the ready ad 


vancement of his son was the consequence. ‘The promotion of 
Owen Trevor had accordingly been hastened by all means consis- 
tent with the rules of the service. Even these were sometimes 
violated in his faver. In one instance. he had been elevated over 
the head of a senior officer of acknowledged merit. The impa- 


tience of this gentleman, which tempted him to offer his resigna- 


tion, had been soothed by a staff appointment, accompinied by an 
understanding that he should not, unnecessarily, be placed under 


the immediate command of young Trevor. The latter, at the date 
of which we speak, had risen to the command of a regiment, which 
was now encamped in the neighborhood of Washington, in daily 
expectation of being orcered on active duty. 
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Colonel Owen Trevor had received his first impressions, on po- 
litical subjects, at atime when circumstances made his father anx- 
ious to establish in his miad a conviction that uaion was the one 
thing needful. To the maintenance of this he had taught hin to 
devote himself, and, overlooking bis allegiance to his native State, 
to consider himself as the sworn soldier of the federal govern- 
ment. It was certainly not the wish of Mr. Trevor to teach his 
son to regard Virginia merely as a municipal division of a great 
consolidated empire. 


which seemed 


But while he taught him to act on precepts 
drawn from such premises, it was natural that the 
young man sieuld adopt them. 

He did adopt them. He had learned to deride the idea of State 
sovereignty ; and his long residence in the North had given hima 
disgust at all that is peculiar in the manners, habits, institutions, 
and character of Virginia. Among his boon companions he had 
been accustomed to express these sentiments ; and, being repeated 
at court, they had made him a favorite there, He had been treated 
by the President with distinguished attention. [He seemed honored, 
too, with the personal friendship of that favorite son, whom he had 
elevated to the chief command of the army. Him he hal conse- 
crated to the purple ; proposing to cast on him the mantle of his 
authority, so as to unite, in the person of his chosen successor, the 
whole military and civil power of the empire. 

It was impossible that a young man, like Col. Trevor, should 
fail to feel himself flattered by such notice. He had been thought, 
when a boy, to be warm-hearted and generous, and his devotion to 
his patrons, which was unbounded, was placed to the account of 
gratitude by his friends. ‘The President, on his part, was anx- 
iously watching for an opportunity to reward this personal zeal, 
which is so strong a recommendation to the favor of the great. It 
was intimated to Col. Trevor that nothing was wanting to ensure 
him speedy promotion to the rank of brigadier, but some act of 
service Which might be magnified, by a pensioned press, into a pre- 
text for advancing him beyond his equals in rank. Appiised of 
this, he burned for active employment, and earnestly begged to be 
marched to the theatre of war. 

This theatre was Virginia. But he had long since ceased to at. 
tribute any political personality to the State, and it was a matter 
of no consequence to him that the enemies, against whom he was 
to act, had been born or resided there. Personally they were stran- 
gers to him; and he only knew them as men denying the supre- 
macy of the federal government, and hostile to the President and 
his intended successor. 


We have already spoken of the slight sketch of 
Judge Baker. That of the modern “Oliver Diable”’ is 
given in two soliloquics of his master. 


Having thus possessed himself of his master’s will, this mo- 
dern Sejanus withdrew to give necessary orders for effecting it. 

“The only truly wise man that [ know in the world,” suid the 
President, looking after him. ‘* The only one who knows man as 
he is; who takes no account of human virtue, but as one form of 
human weakness. In his enemies, it gives him a power over them 
which he always knows how to use. In his instruments, he desires 
none of it. 
ample ? 


Why cannot I profit more by his instruction and ex- 
Fool that lam! [ will try to practise a lesson.”’ 
* * 


* * 


The instrument of the royal pleasure again withdrew. Again 
the President looked after him, and said, musingly : ** Were I not 
myself, [ would be that man. I should even owe hima higher 
compliment could one be devised, for, but for him, | had never 


been whatI am. What then? Is he the creator, and am I his erea- 


ture? No. Lamwrong. Could he have made himeclf what I 
am, he would have done so. He hes but fylfilled my destiny, and 


[ his. He has made me what I alone was capable of becoming, 
and [, in turn, have made him all that he ever can be. 


nothi 


I owe him 
therefore ; and should he ever be guilty of any thing like 


ao 
eS? 


virtue, there is nothing to hinder me from lopping off any such su- 
perfluous excrescence, even if his head should go with it. 
he is in no danger on that score. 


But 
If he held his life by no other 
tenure, his iminortality would be sure.” 


Resistance to military coercion at an election, is made 
the foundation of a charge of treason against our hero 
and his uncle, who had been the successful candidate 
on the side of the opposition. A warrant, backed by 
a military guard, under’the command of a subaltern, is 
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' . oe a) ‘ 4 , 
sent to take them before Judve Baker's court at Wash- 
° rr . ° } . 
ington, ‘The attempt is dcfcaied, by means shown in 


the fullowie extract: 


They, meantime, quietly awaited the return of their officer at 


the great gate, a quarter of arile from the heuse. Rather asa 


pol itol varlit try eligu ‘tte than from an idea that any prec aulion 


| 
Wits necessary, they bad stacked their uriis ta form belore the gate, | 
. - } 
#ud stationed a sentinel, Who, with head erect and military step, 
walked his post’in frout of them ‘They had not long been there, 
* 


belure they heard a negro’s voice, who, as he approached from the 
house, suas merrily asovg, of which ouly the following lines could 


be distinguished : 


Peep froo de winder: see brenk o’ day ; 


Run down to river; canoe gone away. 
Put foot in water; water mighty cold; 
Hear O’sur call me ; hear Missis scold 


ine 


O dear! my dear! what shall Ido? 


My Massa whip me, cause I love you.” 


The song ceased, and cuffee advanced in silence, but with a 


heavy swinging step, that rung audibly on the bard ground. As | 





soon as his dusky figure began to be distinguishable, which was not | 
until he was quite near, he was arrested by the sharp challenge of 
the sentry. 


“High! exciaimed the negro, in a tone of amazement and 
alarm: “ Law Gorramighty ! what dis?” 
** Advance !” said the sentinel, mechani 


countersign.”? 





cally, “and give the 


“ What dat, Massa? I never see sich a ting in my life.” 


* Advance !”? repeated the sentry, bringing his piece down with 


oe aratthing sound against his right side. 


The metal glimmered in the light from the windows. The ne- | 
gro caught the gleain, and, falling tlat on his face, roared lustily for 
merey 


he Sergeant now went to him, raised him up, calmed his fears, | : , . . . 
' : : 7 p, calmect his fears, | 0+ the gate, which stood open. The light of the torch glittered 


and, as soon as he could be made to understand any thing, asked 
if Lieutenant Whiting was at the house. 


while ago. Old Tom say, he Mass Douglas? old crony, and Massa 
and Mass Douglas, and all, mighty 


glad to see him.’ 


tos 


‘The devil they are !”’ said the Sergeant. “ Well, [hope they'll | 


be mighty glad to see us, too. I do vet care how soon, for this 
night air is something of the sharpest; and L have drawn better 
rutions than we had at that d——d tavern. I say, darkee; the 
old man keeps good liquor, and plenty of belly timber, don’t he ?” 

* Ah, Lord! Yes, Massa, | reckon he does. But it an’t much 
I knows about it. Okl Massa mighty hard man, sir. Poor negur 
don’t see much o° he good ting.”’ 

* But, I suppose, be gives his friends a plenty?” 

** Oh, to be sure, sir! Mussa mighty proud. Great gentleman 
come see him, he an’t got nothing too good for him. But poor white 
folks and poor negur !—pshaw !” 

** A bad look out for us, Rogers,” said the Sergeant to one of his 
men. ‘* D—n the old hunks, | hope he don’t mean to leave us to 
bivouack here all nieht. Well, we must wait our hour, as the 
Lieutenant told us, and then he’!ll come back to us, or we have to 
march to the house. D—nit! [shall be pretty sharp set by that 
time, and, if it comes to that, the old gentleman’s kitchen and wine 
ceilur may look out fur a storm.” 

* You talk like you hungry, Massa,” said the negro, in a tone of 
sympathy. [mighty sorry L an’t got nothing to give you.” 

“But could not you get something, cuffes Is there no key to 
your master’s cellar and smoke house besides the one he keeps? 
owt you think, now, you could get us some of his old apple 
brandy? I hear he has it of all ages.” 

“© Ah, Lord, Massa ; dat you may be sure of. I hear old Tom 
say brandy dare older an he; and he most a hundred. ’Spose I 
bring you some o’ dat, Massa, what you gwise give me ?” 

* Will a quarter do for a bottle of it?’ 

* Law, Massa! why he same like gold. J/alf a dolla, Massa !”’ 


* Well, bring us a bottle of the right old stuff, mind !—and you | 


shall have half adollar. And see, darkee ; cannot you bring us a 
little cold bread and meat?” 

**T don’t know, Massa, what de cook say. I try her.” 

* Well, go; and, while your hand is in, help yourself well. If 
the liquor is good, may be we'll take two or three bottles.” 

“ Well, Massa, | try ohl Tom. He keep de key. Ah, Lord? 
Old Massa tink Tom mighty desperate honest ; and he tisk Tom 
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love him so—better an he own self. He better mind ; one o’ dese 
days ‘Tom show him how dat is.” 
“7 dou’t think you love him much yourself, Sambo ” 


Who?2—l, Massa? My name Jack, sir. Lord, ne sir! What 


Hard work and little bread, and no meat? No, 
lier; cause L hear ’em suy soldier come afler 
, 


I love him fur? 
Massa, | love sol 
awhile, set poor nigur free.’ 

“'Thatis true enough. I hope it will not be long before we set 
you ali fee from these d——d man-stealers. How would you like 
to go with us 2”? 

Lord, Massa, you joking. Go wid you? [reckon the old man 
find it right hard to get somebody to saddle his horse ¢f all our 
folks was here.”? 

“Well, cuilee, the old man’s in hockley by this time; and 
when we march him off in the morning, you will have nobody to 
stop you. But bring us the brandy, and then we’ll talk about it.” 

** Bes, Massa! tank ye, Massa! But, Massa, I got two boys big 
as me, and my brother,and my wife, and all; I don’t want to leave 
them. And, Massa, my boys got some apples. You want some, 
sir? 

“To be sure I do. Bring them along; but mind and bring the 
brandy, at all events.” 

The negro disappeared, and the soldiers occupied themselves in 
discussing the means of making a profitable speculation on their 
disposition to leave their master. ‘They were still on this topic 
when they heard Jack returning, with several more. One brought 
achunk of fire; another a basket of apples; another one of eggs ; 
a fourth came provided with some cold provisions ; Jack himself 
brandished a couple of bottles of brandy ; and one of his boys 
brought a pail of water and a tin cup. The liquor was tasted, 
approved, paid for, and eagerly swallowed. A torch of lightwood 
being kindled, a chaffering commenced, interrupted by occasicnal 
allusions to the interesting subjects of slavery, hard masters, and 
emancipation. The brandy, however, chiefly engaged the atten- 
tion of the soldiers. The sentry, whose duty was but formal, was 
permitted to join, as the guns were but a few feet off, just with- 


strongly on the arms, and seemed to make all things distinct, while 


chm | in fact its unsteady flicker*ng did little more than dazzle their eyes. 
*T hear ’em say, sir, one mizhty grand gentleman went there | 


The negro held it aloft, and, as if to brighten the flame, occasion- 
ally waved it to and fro. Suddenty it dropped from his hand into 
the pail of water, and in an instant the blackness of impenctrable 
darkness shrouded every eye. 

At the same moment, a heavy trampling, as from a rush of 
many feet, was heard without the gate, and a shivering clash 
from the stack of arms, asif it had fallen down. The so'diers 


croped their way towards it, feeling where they supposed it to 


ibe. They felt in vain. They winked hard, as if to free their 


eyes from the blinding impression left by the flaring light, then 


ope:.ed them, and looked about. Judge their astonishment when, 
as they begun to recover their sight, they found then selves sur- 
rounded by a dusky ring, from which issued a voice, not unlike 
that of their friend Jack, which informed them, in good English, 
that they were prisoners. The 
who endeavored to pass throug 


rick of a bayonet on one or two 


ithe circle, convinced them that 
uch was the fact; and, after a short parley, they permitted 
; | ‘ 1 


themselves to be marched off, and safely stowed away ina strong 
out-house. 

The following conversation in the bar-room of a vil- 
lave tavern in North Carolina, throws some light on 
the causes of the change of public sentiment on the 


south side of James river: 





‘“<T cannot say I like it altogether, Squire,” said the planter. 
‘It may suit my neizhbor Jones, here, well enough to have one 
of them higt-headed Roanoke planters to come here with his 
family, and spend his money. I dare say he will make a pretty 


| cood spec out of them; but, for my part, I would rather they 


would stay at home, and live under their own laws. I ha’nt got 
no notion, after they saddled that d——d rascal Van Buren upon 
us so long, that now, the minute we have shook him off and 
nade a good government, and good treaties, and all, they should 
be wanting to havea sopinour pan. If that’s what they are af- 
ter, in rebelling against their government, I don’t want to give 


them no countenance. What we have done, we have done for 


ourselves, and we have a right to all the good of it. They have 
fixed their market to their liking, and let it stand so. If we can 


set thirty dollars for our tobacco, and they cannct getten, I reckon 
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we ha’nt got nobody to thank for it but ourselves. 
now they see how the thing 


I dare say, 
works, they would be glad enough 
to share with us, but Isee plain enough that all they would get 
by joining us, we would lose ss 

“ 1 { 
that is not 


, and may be more too. 
rightthere, Mr. Hobson,” s 


all. There 


ou art tid the merchant; 


’s an advantage in buying as well as sell- 


ing. Now as tothis Mr. Trevor, or whatever his name Is, Com- 
; ; ; } - ‘ eorrthel « t 

ing over here, and buying things cheaper than he could get them 
at home—why that he is welcome to. Though you may be sure, 


neighbor, I don’t let him have them as cheap as I sell to you. 


But as to letting in the Norfolk merchants to all the advantage of 
our treaty with England, that is another matter. For though, 
when we deepen the bar at Ocracock, I have no doubt our town 
down there will be another sort of a place to what Norfolk ever 
was, yet if Virginia was to join us now, right away, the most of 
the trade would goto Norfolk again, and they would get their 
goods there as cheap as we get them here, and may be a litle 
cheaper. So you see it is against my interest as well as yours; 
and I don’t like the thoughts of putting in a crop, and letting an- 
other man gather it, any more than you do.” 

*¢ It would be harder upon me than any of you,” said the wa- 
coner; ‘for if that was the case, that d 





d rail-road would 
break up my business, stock and fluke. As itis, there never was 
such a time for wagoning before. Instead of just hauling the lit- 
tle tobacco that is made here to the end of the rail road, now | 
have the hauling of the Virginia tobacco, and all, down to Com- 
merce,?* 

It is hard to say whether surprise or disgust most prevailed in 
the mind of Douglas at hearing these remarks. The idea of the 
advantages lost to Virginia, by her connexion with the North, 
had never entered his mind; but still less had he conceived it 
possible that a sordid desire to monopolize these advantages, 
could stifle, in the minds of the North Carolinians, every feel- 
ing of sympathy with the oppressed aid persecuted asserters of 
the rights of Virginia. The reply of Mr. Hobson to the remark 
of the wagoner gave him a yet deeper insight into that dark and 
foul corner of the human heart, where self predominates over 
all the better affections. 

**T don’t think that’s right fair in you wagoners,” said he. 
** You haul the Virginia tobacco down to Commerce, and when 
it gets there it is all the same as mine. 
that, [am not so mighty sure but I'd get 
thirty ; 


Now, if it Was not for 
instead of 
and I don’t like to lose ten dollars to give you a chance to 
get one,” 


forty dollars 


“It is all one to me,” said the wagoner. ‘* You may just pay 
me the same for not hauling that they pay me for haulin 


only half as hogshead.” 


ror 
much, and I will not haul another 
** But if you won't, another will,” said Hob 
** Like 


live; and if them poor devils get a cli 


enough,” replied the wagoner ; “for all trades must 


ince to sell a hogshead or 
two, instead of leaving it all to rot, you 


ought not to grudge them 
that.” 


** Certainly not,’? said the merchant, ** for I guess that what- 


| 


ever they get, they take care to lay it all out in goods on this 


side of the line Sothe money stays with us after all, and friend 
Stubbs’s hauling does good to more besicdk 
“ I 
me.”? 
** But that an‘t all, Mr. Hobson,” said the landlord, who had 
entered while **Them hot- 


headed fellows over the line there, like this old Squire Trevor, 


him’? 
see,’? said Hobson, ‘* how it does good to you, but none to 


this conversation was ng 


on. 


will be getting themselves into hot water every now and then; 
and when they run away and come to us, if they did not bring no 
money, we’d have to feed them free gratis for nothing. Now 


Stubbs hauls Squire Trevor’s tobacco to Commerce, and he gets 


a good price; a lthen he ge ts into trouble, and comes over here 
to stay with me, and so he js al le to pay ea 
here it is,’?? added he, showing a roll of 1 


*¢ Sul,” Hobson, 


vd price ; and 


said **T don’t see how that does me any 


good. It they were to com here begging, d—-n the mouthful 
I'd give them.” 

‘¢ Then you would leave the whole burden on t] ] tavern- 
keepers,” said the landlord. 


* The reader will lock, in vain, en the 


doubile : 


map, for the name of 
this place. It was somewhere on the w rs oi the Sound, and 
3, would have bec 


ome a place ol ine consequence, had 
not the union of Virginia to the Southern Confederacy laid the 
foundation for a degree of prosperity in Norfolk, which bids fair 
to make it the first city on the continent. The town of Commerce, 
of course, went down with the necessity which gave rise to it. 
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*¢ No--I would not. I would not let them come; or, if they 


did, just give them up to their own government. Ifthey had not 


a Chauce to be ri 


lung over here, as scon as they got into trou. 
ble. t y would ke p quiet, rnd never eta chance to separate, 
t ri b ( » Whether they iained Us or ho.” 
‘Old Rip is wide awake at last”? said a voice from behind; 
) itis to hist re or 2? 
Do is tur {tothe voice of the peaker, the tone of which 
é ressed a ru and derision most acceptable to his feelings. 
He \ atall and fine looking man, powerfully made, and in- 


clined to be fat, 


= 
but not at all 


pression of his larg 


unwieldy. The half 
, 


" 
» an the 


laughing ex- 


, blue eye protrusion of his under 
lip, spoke his careless contempt of those whose conversation had 


The att 
at the same 


called forth his sarcasm. ntion of the whole company 


was drawn to him noment; all looking as if they 
Wished to say something, without knowing what. At length the 
wagoner spoke, on the well understood principle that, when men 
talk of what they understand imperfectly, he who knows least 
should be always first to show his i 





norance, 

**T cannot say Lunderstand rightly what you mean, stranger,” 
said he; ** but I guess, by the cut of your jib, that you are one 
of them high dons from South Carolina, that always have mo- 
ney to throw away, and think a body ought never to care any 
more for himself than another. But this business don’t consarn 
you, no how, because these people don’t interfere with your cot- 
ton crop.”? 

‘Yes, but they do, 


me from toba 


though,” said Hobson ; 


co, I shall make cotton. 


‘for if they drive 
But, if lean keep them 
out of the tobacco market, I shall be willing to give up the ma- 
tton to South Carolina.” 

‘Why that is true,” : 
of his 


king of ¢€ 
iid the stranger, with a sudden change 
countenance, from which he discharged, in a moment, 
every appearance of intelligence, but that which seemed to re- 
flect the superior wisdom of Mr. Hobson. ** That is trve,”? said 
he, looking as if making a stupid attempt to think ; **I had not 
thought of that before.” 

As he said this, he sunk slowly and thoughtfully into a chair, 
his knees falling far asunder, his arms dropping across his 
thighs, his body bent forward, and his face turned up toward Mr. 
Hobson, with the look of one who desires and expects to receive 
important information. 
Mr. Hobson’s self-« 
most graci 

You si 


tobacco out of the 


The whole action spoke so eloquently to 
teem, that he went on, with an air of the 
sus complacency. 
e, stranger, just shutting only a part of the Virginia 
market, makes a difference of ten dollars, at 
t, in the price of mine. Now, we used to makea 
heap of cotton in this country, but we are all going to give it up 


the very lea 


quite entirely, and then, you see, it stands to reason it will make 


a al 


flerence of five cents a pound, or nay be ten, in your cot- 
ton.?’? 
Thi 


a slug 


interesting proposition was received by the stranger with 
vish start of dull surprise, from which he sunk again into 


the same appearance of stolid musing. ** To think what a fool 
I have been,” said he, after a long pause. Then, scratching his 
head, and twisting in his chair, he added: ** You are right. You 


are right; and the only way to manage the matter, is to get your 


Legislature to pass a law, i 


you say, to make those fellows stay 


it home.?? 
‘To be sure it would,” said the gratified Hobson; ** but then 
there are so many conceited fellows in the Legislature, witha 


fool’s notion in their heads about taking sides with them that 
not help themesclves, that there is no getting any thing done.”? 

‘6 Well,” said th tranger, ** this right 
when he said I So I don’t know any 
thing about your laws here. Butl suppose you have no law to 


Cal 
centleman guessed 


Was ii » South Carolma, 


hurt a man for taking up one that runs away from the law in 


Virginia, and carrying him back. 


T expect old Van would pay 
well for them.”? 

Hobson looked hard at the stranger, and only answered with 
that comp 
a shake and 


The lan 


1, which, partaking at ouce of 


sent a 


} 


und motion of the hea 


a nod, expresses both a d caution. 


llord and merchant both exclaimed against this 


Sug. 





tion, the one iilustr: r his argument by the freedom with 
which hi vest had « red wi from the bar; the other, by 
his for r experience of his liberality as a purchaser of g¢ ods, 


while he kept a store in Mr." 


I rrevor’s neighborhood, which he 
had withdrawn since the revolution. Among the bystanders 
there was no expression of opinion, but that sort of silence which 
betokens an idea that what has been said is well worth consider- 


ing. 
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The views presented in the following extract are 
familiar to many, but, being strikingly displayed here, 
they may help to attract attention toa subject on which 


tov much thought cannot be bestowed: 


‘You must be sensible,” said B—, ** that the southern States, 
including Virginia, are properly aud almostexclusively agricul 
tural. The quality of their soil and climate, and the peeuliat 
character of their laboring population, coucur to make asricul- 


4 


ture the most profitable employment among them. Apart frotm 


the influence of aruficial causes, it is not certain that any laber 


can be judic iously taken from the soil to be applled to any other 
object whatever. When Lord Chatham said that America ought 
not to manufacture a hob-nail for herself, ie spoke as a true and 
judicious friend of the colonies. The labor necessary to make 
the hob-nail, if applied to the cultivation of the earth, might pro- 
duce that for which the British manufacturer would gladly give 
two hob-nails. By coming between the manufacturer and the 
farmer, and iiterrupting this interchange by perverse Jegisiation, 
the government broke the tie Which bound the colonies to the mo- 
ther country. 

** When that tie was severed and peace established, it was the 
interest of both parties that this interchange should be restored, 


and put upon such a footing as to enable each, reciprocally, to 


obtain for the products of his own labor as much as possible of 


the producis of the labor of the other. 

“Why was not this done? Because laws are not made for the 
benefit of the people, but for that of their rulers. The monopo- 
lizing spirit of the landed aristocracy in England led to the ex- 
clusion of our bread-stuffs, and the necessities of the British trea- 
sury tempted to the levying of enormous revenue from our other 
agricultural products. The interchange between the farmer and 
manufacturer was thus jioterrupted. In part it Was absolutely 
prevented ; the profit being swallowed up by the impost, the in- 
ducement was taken away. 

‘What did the American government under these cireum- 
stances? Did they say to Great Britain, ‘relax your corn-laws ; 
reduce your duties on tobacco; make no discrimination between 
our cotton and that from the East Indies; and we wil! refrain 
from laying a high duty on your manufactures. You will thus 
enrich your own people, and it is by no means sure that their in- 
creased prosperity may not give you, through the excise and 
other channels of revenue, more than an equivalent for the taxes 
We propose to you to withdraw.’ 

** Did we say this? No. And why? Because, in the northern 
States, there was a manufacturing interest to be advanced by the 
very course of legislation most fatal tothe South. With a dense 
population, occupying a small extent of barren country, with 
mouitain streams tumbling into deep tide-water, and bringing 
commerce to the aid of manufactures, they wanted nothing buta 
monopoly of the southern market to enable them to eurich them- 
selves. The alternative was before us. To iivite the great Eu- 
ropean manufacturer to reciprocate the benefits of free trade, 
whereby the South might enjoy all the advantages of its fertile 
soil and fine climate, or to transfer these advantages to the North, 
by meeting Great Britain on the ground of probibition and ex- 
action. The latter was preferred, because to the interest of that 
section, Which, having the local majority, had the power. 

‘Under this system, Great Britain has never wanted a pre- 
text for her corn-laws, and her high duties on all our products. 
Thus we sell all we make, subject to these deductions, which, 
in many iustances, leave much less to us than what goes ito 
the British easury. 

‘¢ Here, too, is the pretext to the government of the United 
States for their exactions in return, The mistortune is, that the 
southern planter had to bear both burthens. One half the price 
of his products is seized by the British government, and half the 
value of what he gets for the other half is seized by the covert 
ment of the United States. 

‘+ This they called retaliation and indemnification. It was in- 
demniiying an interest which had not been injured, by the far- 
ther injury of one which had been injured. It was impoverish- 
ing the South for the benefit of the North, to requite the South 
for having been already impoverished for the benefit of Great 
Britain. Still it was ‘indemnifying ourselves. Much virtue in 


that word, ‘ourselves.’ It is the language used by the giant to 
the dwarf in the fable; the language of the brazen pot to the 
earthen pot; the language of all dangerous or interested friend- 
ship. 





‘*} remember seeing an illustration of this sort of indemnity 
in the case of a Woman Who was whipt by her husband. She 
Went complaining to her father, who whipped her again, and 
senther back. * Tell your husband,’ said he, ‘that as often as 
he whips my daughter, 1 will whip his wife.” 

| 


** But what remedy has been proposed for these things?” asked 


Dotsglas. 

‘“*A remedy has been proposed and applied,’ replied B—. 
‘The remedy of legislation for the benefit, net of the rulers, but 
of the ruled.” 

‘But in what sense will you say that our legislation has been 
for the benefit of the rulers alone? Are we not all our own ru- 
lers 2? ‘ 
** Yes,” replied B—, ‘if you again have recourse to the use 


of that « omprehensive word * we,? 


Which identifies things most 
dissimilar, and binds up, in the same bundle, things most discor- 
dant. Ifthe South and North are one; if the Yankee and the 
Virginian are one; if light and darkness, heat and cold, hfe 
and ceath, can all be identified; then we are our own rulers. 
Just so, if the State will consent to be identified with the Church, 
then we pay tithes with one hand, and receive them with the 
other. While the Commons identify themselves with the Crown, 
» do but pay taxes to ourselers. And if Virginians can be 
fooled into identifying themselves with the Yankees—a fixed 
tax-paying minority, with a fixed tax-receiving majority—it will 
still be the same thing; and they will centinue to hold a distin- 
ace among the innumerable wes that have been gulled 
into their own ruin ever since the world began. It is owing to 
this sort of deception, played off on the unthinking multitude, 
that, in the two freest countries in the world, the most important 
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interests are taxed for the benefit of lesser interests. In England, 
a country of manufacturers, try have been starved that agricul- 
ture may thrive. In this, a country of farmers and planters, 
they have been taxed that manufacturers may thrive. Now I 
will requite Lord Chatham’s well-intentioned declaration, by 
saying that England ought not to make a barrel of flour for her- 
self. Isay, too, thatif her rulers and the rulers of the people 
of America were true to their trust, both sayings would be ful- 
filled. She would be the work-house, and here would be the 
granary of the world. What would become of the Yankees ? 
As Idoun’t callthem we, Lleave them to find the answer to that 
question.’? 

The impression made on Douglas by these observations was 
so strong and so obvious, that his friend paused and left him to 
meditate upon them. Some minutes elapsed before he made any 
reply. When he did speak, he acknowledged the existence and 
magnitude of the grievance, and again inquired, with increased 
solicitude, what remedy had been found. 

** You heard what passed in the bar-room, just now,” said the 
stranger, 

*Tdid,?? replied Douglas; ‘and I was as much surprised at 
the facts hinted at, as di 





xusted at the sentiments of the speakers,” 

‘*Then your surprise must have been extreme,” said the 
other; “for I hardly know which amused me most: their un- 
blushing display of selfish meanness, or the glow of indignation 
i your countenance, W hich showed how little you know of this 
world of philanthropy and benevolence that we live in. But had 
you no suspicion of the cause of those enviable advantages 
which these sons of Mammon are so anxious to monopolize ?” 

** Not at all, and hence my surprise ; for ] had supposed here- 
tofore, that, between the two States, ail the advantage lay on the 
side of Virginia.” 

** You judged rightly,’ 


replied the other. ‘‘In the way of 
commerce, nature has done nothing for the one, and every thing 
for the other. But the conversation you have heard is a proof 
that the sand Which chekes the waters of the Sound is a trivial 
obstacle, in comparison with the legislative barriers which have 
shut out prosperity from the uoble Chesapeake. Look at your 
rivers aud bay, and you will see that Virginia ought to be the 
most prosperous country in the world. Look at the ruins which 
sirew the face of your lower country, the remains of churches 
and the fragments of tombstones, and you will see that she once 
was so. Ask for the descendants of the men whose names are 
sculptured on these monuments, and their present condition will 
tell youthat her prosperity has passed away. Then ask all his- 
tory. Goto the finest countries in the world—to Asia Minor, to 
Greece, to Italy ; ask what has laid them desolate, and you will 
receive but one auswer, ‘ misgovernment.? ” 

‘*But may not the fault be ia the people themselves?” asked 
Douglas. 
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‘<The fault of submitting to be misgoverned, certainly. But 
no more than that. Let the country enjoy its natural advantages, 
and they who are too ignorant or too slothful to use them, will 
soon give place to others of a different character. What has 
there been to prevent the Yankee from selling his barren hills at 
high prices and coming South, where he might buy the fertile 
shores of the Chesapeake fur a song? No local attachment, 
certainly ; for his home is every where. What is there now to 
prevent the planter of this neighborhood from exchanging his 
thirsty fields for the rich and long coveted low grounds of James 
river or Roanoke, in Virginia? Are these people wiser, better, 
more energetic and industrious than they were twelve months 
ago, that their Jands have multiplied in value five fold? Is it 
your uncle’s fault, that, were he now at home the tame slave of 
power, he could hardly give away his fine estate? The differ- 
ence is, that this country now enjoys its natural advantages, 
while Virginia remains under the crushing weight of a system 
devised for the benefit of her oppressors.”? 

**7 see the effect,” said Douglas. ‘* But tell me, I beseech you, 
the cause of this change in your condition here.” 

‘The cause is free trade.” 

*¢ And how has that been obtained ?* 

‘¢T will answer that,” said B—; ‘* because my friend’s mo- 
desty might restrain him from giving the true answer. It has 
been obtained by intelligence, manly frankness, and fair dealing. 
It has been obtained by offering to other nations terms most fa- 
vorable to their peculiar and distinctive interests, in considera- 
tion of receiving the like advantage. Instead of nursing artifi- 
cial interests to rival the iron and cotton fabrics, and the shipping 
of England, the wine of France, the si!k and oil of Italy, and en- 
viously snatching at whatever benefit nature may have vouch- 
safed to other parts of the world, this people only ask to exchange 
for these things their own peculiar productions. A trade per- 
fectly free, totally discharged from all duties, would certainly be 
best for all. But revenue must be had, and the impost is the 
best source of revenue. No State can be expected to give that 
up. But it has been found practicable so to regulate that matter 
as to reduce the charges which have heretofore incumbered ex- 
changes to a mere trifle.’ 

** How has that been effected ?*? asked Douglas. 

‘If that question were to be answered in detail,’ said B—, ‘*1 
should leave the answer to him by whom the details have been 
arranged. I will give you the outline in afew words. These 
States were first driven to think of separation by a tariff of pro- 
tection. Their federal constitution guards against it by express 
prohibition, and by requiring that the impost, like the tax laws 
of Virginia, should be annual. 

‘¢ They have felt the danger to liberty from excessive revenue. 
Their constitution requires that the estimates of the expense of 
the current year shall be made the measure of revenue to be 
raised for that year. The imports of the preceding year are 
taken as a basis of calculation, and credit being given for any 
surplus in the treasury, a tariff is Jaid which, on that basis, 
would produce the sum required.” 

‘* Then there can never be any surplus for an emergency,”’ 
said Douglas. 

** Always,’ replied B--; ‘‘ in the right place, and the only safe 
place,—the pockets of a prosperous people. There is no place 
in the treasury to keep money. The till of the treasury has a 
hole in the bottom, and the money always finds its way into the 
pockets of sharpers, parasites, man-worshippers, and pseudo 
patriots. Butlet that pass. Yousee that a small revenue alone 
will probably be wanting, and being raised annually, the tariff 
can be annually adjusted. 

‘* Now, what says justice, as to the revenue to be raised by 
two nations on the trade between the two, seeing that it is equally 
levied on the citizens of both?” 

** On that hypothesis each should receive an equal share of it,” 
said Douglas, 

*¢ Precisely so,”? answered B—; ‘and let these terms be held 
out to all nations, and if one will not accept them another will. 
On this principle a system of commercial arrangements has been 
set on foot, which, by restoriig to these States the benefit of their 
natura] advantages, is at once producing an effect which explains 
their former prosperity. 
the opposite system to Virginia, and really leaves her, while she 
retains her present connexion with the North, without any re. 
source. Tobacco she cannot sel] at all. Invita natura, she will 
have to raise cotton to supply the beggared manufactories of the 


It places in stronger relief the evils of 





North, from which she will not receive in return the third part as 
much of the manufactured article as the Carolina planter will get 
for his. This is herfate. She sees it, and would throw off the 
yoke. But her northern masters see it too. She is all that re- 
mains to them of their southern dependencies, which, though not 
their colonies, they have so long governed as colonies. Take 
her away, and they are in the condition of the wolf when there 
are no sheep left. Wolf eat wolf, and Yankee cheat Yankee. 
This they will guard against by all means lawful and unlawful, 
for Virginia alone mitigates the ruin that their insatiate rapacity 
has brought uponthem. They will hold onto her with the gripe 
of death ; and she must and will struggle to free herself, as from 
death. 

** And now, how say you? 
in furtherance of this object?” 

**T am,” replied Douglas promptly ; ‘* and I now eagerly ask 
you to show me the means by which I can advance it.” 

** You asked for men,” said B—, *‘ and you shall have them. 
They are already provided, and want but a leader,” 

‘* Bui what authority can I have to be recognized as such ?” 

‘¢ You have heard your uncle, aunt, or cousins, speak of Ja- 
cob Schwartz ?” 

‘*] believe I have ; but what can such a fellow have to do with 
such affairs as we now speak of. Is he not an ignorant clown ?”? 

‘* He is al] that,” said B—. ‘* But he writes as good a hand 
as Marshal Saxe, and has probably read as many books as Cin- 
cinnatus. But to speak seriously, he is no common clown.” 


Are you prepared to do your part 


The author has connected together the incidents of 
his story with much dramatic skill, and has rendered 
them exceedingly interesting, as a mere narrative of 
events, notwithstanding their political character. It 
required no small power to manage such a plan as his 
with success. When the writer of fiction lays his 
scene in past times, there is no great difficulty in per- 
suading the reader that the events narrated have actu- 
ally occurred. Indeed every reader of a novel goes to 
it with a wish to be deceived ; for it is necessary to the 
interest of the subject that he should throw an illusion 
over his own mind and feclings. It is not easy to do 
this, however, when the scene is laid in time yet to 
come. In this case the reader’s mind is apt to struggle 
in vain against the consciousness that, as it is impossible 
for any thing to have happened in time which has not 
yet arrived, all that he reads must necessarily be purely 
imaginary. It requires, therefore, more than moderate 
powers, and a great confidence in those powers, to 
attempt a work of fiction upon such a plan. Our author 
has done no more than justice to himself in this re- 
spect. It is impossible to read his book, without ima- 
gining that the scenes he describes are actually passing 
before us. The incidents are all so probable, and fol- 
low each other so regularly and naturally, that we are 
forced to forget that we are not in the very career of 
the revolution which he imagines. Apart from the po- 
litical lesson which it conveys, the interest of the work, 
considered only as an agreeable story, will amply repay 
the reader. 

Upon the whole, we recommend this book as worthy, 
in a high degree, of public attention. The author is 
not a light thinker on any subject, and it is evident he 
has thought, with deep and anxious interest, on the 
subject of this book. It ought to be read in the north, 
as well as in the south. To the north it presents a les- 
son of solemn warning, and to the south it inculcates 
the necessity of vigilance and caution. As a mere 
political speculation, it is but too probably correct. We 
trust that a benign Providence will so order events, as 
that it may notalso prove & POLITICAL PROPHECY, 
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BULWER’S NEW PLAY. 


The Duvhess de la Walliere: A Play, in Five Acts. By 
the author of “ Eugene Aram,” “The Last Days of Pom- 
pei,” “ Rienzi,” § ce. New York: Saunders & Olley. 


3 
** It seenjs among the caprices of literature, that one whose 


life has exdited an interest so unfading and universal, and whose 
destinies injvest—even more than the splendors of his reign, the 
solemn grefes of his court, or the stately suses [muse] of Ra- 
cine —with no unreal poetry the memory of Louis XIV—that one 
whose vei, fate was a poem, whose very struggles were a drama, 
should ha» furnished so little inspiration to a poet, and escaped 
altogether jhe resuscitation of the stage.’ 


The atiove is not our own. It is the first sentence of 
a sort of rrilique raisonnee, under the name of a preface, 
prefixed by Mr. Bulwer himself to his play. We have 
given the thought in his own words, by way of furnish- 
ing the siyle-fanciers, who copy Mr. Bulwer’s fashions, 
with a specimen of the latest cut, in the art of involu- 
tion, convolution, and obscurity. Having said this, we 
beg leave toadd, for ourselves, that we do not altogether 
dissent from the opinion here expressed. It would nol 
have been strange, if the taste, which intreduced Jane 
Shore upon the stage, as a heroine, had selected, for 
the like use, a person whose crimes did not so deeply 
dishonor her sex, and whose redeeming virtues are 
certainly far less apocryphal than those of the aban- 
doned edulterous paramour of Edward IV. The age 
which tolerated the one, might perhaps have smiled 
favorably on the other, and the tragedy of Madame 
de la Valliere, might, in that day, have taken its turn 
upon the stage, with the obscene comedies of Congreve 
and Farquhar. 

These have had their day ; and a change in the man- 
ners and tastes of society has driven them from the 
stage. ‘The same change has probably deterred dra- 
matic writers from other adventures in that line. It is 
worthy of remark that, while the stage is said to hold 
the mirror up to nature, and to exhibit her to the audi- 
ence, it has the farther property of exhibiting the au- 
dience themselves to the rest of the world. Plays which 
do not please, can never attract full houses; and no 
judgment that criticism can pronounce in their favor, 
will prevent them from being laid aside for such as do 
please. The success of these is the test of the only 
merit about which the managers of theatres feel any 
concern. They thus retain their place upon the stage ; 
they find their way to the press; they become one of the 
amusements of the drawing-room; and go down to pos- 
terity, an unerring criterion of the taste and manners 
of the age which favored them. 

We know enough of the private life and character 
of men who figured in the world in the days of Queen 
Ann and the first George, to be pretty sure that the man- 
ners and the drama of that day were, alike, different 
from the manners and the drama of this; and the con- 
nexion between the two is not only proved by the rea- 
son and nature of the thing, but established by history. 

While we concur, then, with Mr. Bulwer, in wonder- 
ing that the corrupt taste of a corrupt society did not 
seize upon the character of Madame de la Valliere, as 
a bonne bouche for an appetite at once dainty and vora- 
cious, at once refined and gross—an object in the con- 
templation of which, lewdness and sentiment might 
take their turn of enjoyment ; we may again be allow- 
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ed to wonder, what he has seen in the character of his 
contemporaries, which leads him to suppose that such 
an exhibition can be acceptable to them. Are we to 
infer that the vice of incontinence has preferred its 
claim to Mr. Bulwer’s good offices, and insists on being 
exhibited to the public in the same favorable light with 
theft and murder? Is it necessary to the completion of 
his exhibition gallery, that the pictures of the generous 
highwayman, the philosophic assassin, and the virtuous 
demagogue, should be accompanied by that of the sen- 
timental and devout courtezan? Does he mean to con- 
tent himself with thus painting all the cardinal sins of 
both sexes, couleur de rose, or does he propose to go on 
and complete the series, by showing up the amiable and 
attractive accompaniments of minor offences; the grace 
and address of the blackleg, the surly honesty of the 
drunkard, and the uproarious and infectious mirth of 
the heroes of the Corinthian school? Perhaps not. Mr. 
Bulwer may probably think these less hardy offenders 
unworthy of his offices good or ill, and may leave their 
fame to the care of Mr. Pierce Egan. 

We do not profess to have much acquaintance with 
the character and tastes of the playgoing public, either 
of Great Britain, or the larger cities of the United 
States. In such vast assemblages of people, there may 
be enough of that class who delight to gloat over 
exhibitions of splendid villainy and alluring sensuality, 
to fill the pockets of the actors, although there may be 
another and more numerous class banished from the 
theatre by such scenes. If so, they may act wisely in 
their generation, in thus catering for the tastes of their 
best customers. Of thus much, thank God! we are 
sure. We are absolutely sure, that, in our unrefined, 
unenlightened, unpretending, uncanting community of 
white and black, no such dramas as this of Mr. Bul- 
wer’s would draw together such audiences as would 
pay the candle-snuffer. We have—and again we say 
thank God !—we have no titled libertines, no demi-reps 
of quality, no flaunting divorcées—none either rich, or 
great, or noble, who seek their wives from the stage or 
the stews. What we may come to with proper train- 
ing; how we may be infected by the example of sin 
in high places, and the outrageous violation of all the 
decencies of life on our very borders, we are not pre- 
pared to predict. But, as yet, we can speak of the 
maidens and matrons of Virginia with a proud confi- 
dence, that the example of her degenerate sons has not 
yet inclined them to dishonor the memory of their 
chaste mothers, by frequenting and favoring exhibi- 
tions intended to gloss over that crime, which unfits a 
woman for all the duties of life. 

Among the Romans the name of virtue was given, ex- 
cellentia gratia, tothat one quality, without which no man 
in that iron commonwealth was capable of performing 
the duties of a citizen. In like manner, among ourselves, 
and in reference to the softer sex, the word is applied to 
that, without which no woman is worthy to become a 
wife anda mother. There is nothing‘arbitrary in this 
nomenclature. Its universal acceptation is nature’s tes- 
timony to important truths. What dependence on the 
principles of any man, however extensive and correct 
his code of morals, whose firmness is sure to fail him at 
the approach of danger? Then look at the condition of 
woman in a virtuous, enlightened, and refined society. 
Estimate the advantages of her position. Her every 








comfort cared for; her slightest wishes attended to; 
the father, the brother, the friend, the lover, the hus- 
band, all on the alert to anticipate her desires, and pre- 
vent her caprices; her glances watched ; her slightest 
words drunk in with eager ears; her person scerenea 
as a thing too tender for the breath of heaven, too 
sacred for the profane glare of gaudy day; and the 
mines of the South, and the luxuries of the East—the 
splendors of Barbaric pomp and cultivated elegance, 
and the labors of science, and literature, and wit, and 
genius, and wisdom, all ransacked and tasked for her 
pleasure, ornament, and cultivation; all these blessings 
held on no other condition than that she shall not dis- 
honor her sex by staining the purity of her name. Ob- 
serve, at the same time, that she is hedged around by 
the forms of society, and so guarded from the near ap- 
proach of temptation, that to be exposed to it, she must 
seck, or at least invite or encourage it. Jet us think 
of these things, and we shall be slow to decide that the 


judgment which utterly degrades her, who offends 


under such circumstances, is unjust, or unnecessarily 
harsh. Under what conditions can it be hoped that her 
inducements to persevere in any virtuous resolution, 
will prevail over the temptations to any crime? It isa 
solecism to predicate virtue at all, of one who has failed 
under such circumstances. 

We are aware that the principles of this judgment 
do not apply to those who yield to the temptations of 
a corrupt court, where virtue is exposed to all the arts 
of the seducer, and where rewards and honors (such 
honors!) await her who offends, not through weakness, 
but from policy. But female delicacy is no nice casuist, 
and accepts no such apologies. We are persuaded that 
most women of refinement will be displeased with the 
importance which we attach to the circumstances which 
we have spoken of, as the safeguards of female virtue. 
They have never felt the need of such safeguards, and 
to them, the actual character of woman, as she is among 
us, appears to be of the very essence of her nature, 
while violations of Diana’s law seem hardly less mon- 
strous than cannibalism. 

If we are right then, in our estimate of that being 
which we designate in Virginia as a Lapy, it is hardly 
to be expected that the exhibition of Mr. Bulwer’s drama 
would be tolerated among such. Sure we are, that 
Madame la Valliere could find no favor in their eyes; 
while there is no other class capable of appreciating 
the virtues, in behalf of which our sympathies are in- 
voked. In short, we are at a loss to understand from 
what quarter such sympathies are to be expected, un- 
less it be from those who, like Mrs. Parley, in listening 
to the history of the Lady Lurewell’s fall, can say, 
“Ah! just the way I was served myself.” In a coun- 
try, whose prime minister, not long since, made a com- 
mon prostitute his wife ; whose dukes and marquisses 
swap wives, and then interchange family visits; and 
where women of doubtful virtue, or no virtue at all, 
are leaders of fashionable eliques and literary coteries, 
and write novels to improve the morals of the commu- 
nity, suitable audiences may perhaps be collected. 
Here, the thing is impossible. 

But we detain the reader too long from Mr. Bulwer. 
Yet we must beg his indulgence for another moment, 
while we express our admiration of the versatility and 
variety of this gentleman’s talents. When Walter 
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Scott, after having won a fame as a poet, which well 
might satisfy the aspirations of any man, suddenly 
threw aside the lyre, and betook himself to novel wri- 
ting, we suspected, what he has since avowed, that he 
gave way before the overpowering march of Byron’s 
genius. But for this, the Waverley Novels might never 
have been written. But Mr. Bulwer has not been 
forced to yield to any such necessity. Though not 
among his warmest admirers, and by no means think- 
ing, as he obviously does, that he has thrown Sir Wal- 
ter into the shade, we still admit his superiority over 
the stiff, inflated, and unnatural James, or the dull, 
prosaic Ritchie. In short, we freely award him the first 
place (as D’Israeli withdraws from the contest) among 
living novelists; and we must therefore ascribe his ad- 
venture, in a new line of composition, to the prompt- 
ings of a generous ambition, the instinct of conscious 
genius. We see him, like Alexander, set forth in quest 
of new werlds to conquer, and offer him our regrets, 
that he has but invaded a barren province, in which he 
is not likely to reap many laurels. We cannot promise 
him success, and proceed to tell the reader why. 

In the first place, then, we infer from Mr, Bulwer’s 
preface, (which, by the way, we invite the reader to 
read and compare with Mr, Bays’ commentary on the 
acting of his own play) that he thinks himself particu- 
larly fortunate in the selection of his subject and mate- 
rials, and that he is conscious of having worked them 
up with his best skill. Materiem superat opus. So he 
thinks. Now let us examine both. 

Mademoiselle de la Valliere is represented by Mr. 
Bulwer as the only and orphan child of a valiant noble, 
who had betrothed her in childhood to his friend and 
comrade in arms, the gallant Bragelone. Why it is that 
this bearded warrior, who is a very knight of romance, 
chooses for his Ladye Love an infant in the nurse’s arms, 
and perils all his hopes of domestic bliss on the chance 
of making himself acceptable to her, when he had grown 
out of fashion with every body else, is not explained. 
Soitis; he wears her in his heart, and cultivates the ro- 
mantic enthusiasm of a devoted knight, until it becomes 
passionate love. The lady does not return his passion, 
but requites it with the highest esteem and admiration. 
Under these circumstances they part, he to the wars, 
and she to change the solitude of her mother’s chateau 
for the splendors of the court. 

She goes to court, (apparently by invitation) and we 
find her there in the capacity of a maid of honor. Of 
course, although the very soul of purity and honor, she 
presently falls in love with the king. He is indeed 
another woman’s husband, but what of that? The 
poor child, it seems, had been addicted to dreaming, 
and from childhood had a trick of dreaming of a royal 
lover. 


A proud form, 

Upon whose brow nature had written “empire ;”_ 
While, on the lip,—love, smiling, wrapt in sunshine 
The charmed world that was its worshipper— 
A form like that which clothed the gods of old, 
Lured from Olympus by some mortal maid,— 
Youthful it seemed—but with amBRostaL youth ; 

(ambrosial ! ?) 
And beautiful—but half as beauly were 
A garb too earthly for a thing divine. 


This rhapsody, made up of common-place extrava- 
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gance and extravagant absurdity, (for which last, note 
the words in italics) the very conception of which be- 
speaks a mind combustible as tinder, is uttered in the 
old baronial castle, to her mother, on the eve of her 
departure for court. What wonder then, that when 
she sees the incarnation of this beau ideal of her dreams, 
in the person of the king, her passion bursts into flame. 
Unconscious of the nature of her feelings, she does not 
attempt to conceal them, but prattles to the ladies of 
the court of her high reaching passion, in a strain, which 
the writer would have us take as a proof of purity un- 
suspecting its own weakness. 

sy a most clumsy contrivance, the king is made to 
overhear this language of passionate admiration ; and, 
“on this hint, he speaks.” Suddenly the lady freezes, 
and assumes a coy and shrinking reserve, which only 
renders her more attractive. 

The affiir now goes on with due despatch and due 
decorum, when Bragelone suddenly makes his appear- 
ance at court. First he mects with the Due de Lau- 
zun, of whom he asks the on dits of the day, in regard 
to this amour; and requites his intelligence by playing 
the braggart, in a style of ruffian magnanimity, which 
puts to shame all the artificial rules of those who quarrel 
by the book. They fight; the duke is disarmed, and 
spared; and the lover goes raging in quest of his mis- 
tress. Her he finds, loads her with billingsgate in 
blank verse, and scolds her into a consent to steal 
away from court under his protection. 

He leaves her in a convent, from which, “ nothing 
loath,” she is taken by the king, returns to Fontaine- 
bleau, and, on due terms, becomes Madame la Duchesse 
de la Valliere. 

In this elevation she is not happy. The idea of 
having dishonored her father’s name, and broken the 
heart of her mother, is quite disagreeable; and she sins 
with so bad a grace, that her lover becomes excessively 
ennuyé. This alternation of crime and repentance is, 
no doubt, consoling to ladies, who can thus persuade 
themselves that guilt has not yet reached the heart ; 
and a gallant lover should not deny them the comfort 
of filling up the pauses of passion with luxurious tears. 
The king, however, is at a loss to understand, how 
any woman can reproach herself for yielding to the 
fascinations of his person, his crown, and his glory, 
and is quite vexed that the lady cannot be brought to 
see the matter in the same light; but, overlooking the 
two latter, and loving him only for himself, considers 
her case as that of 


** Some poor village Phebe, 
Whom her false Lubin has betrayed.” 
“T would not have it so,” he adds. “* My fame, my glory, 
The purple and the orb are part of me; 
And thou shouldst love them for my sake, and feel 
I were not Louis, were I less the king.” 


There is no disputing with tastes, and least of all 
with royal tastes. But nature is nature in kings as in 
other men; and such a taste as is here attributed to 
Louis, has never before been predicated by truth or 
fiction for human nature, under any circumstances. 
But we roust take Mr. Bulwer’s account of the matter, 
for on this strange taste is founded the plot of his 
drama. 


But the capital error of Madame de la Valliere is, 








that she is, in other things, quite too conscientious for 
her situation; and, instead of making herself the me- 
dium through which the favor of the king may be 
obtained, she provokes the malice as well as the envy 
of his courtiers, by making herself the judge of the 
reasonableness of the suits she is requested to prefer. 
This was carrying the matter too far. If she chose to 
compound for her indulgence in one darling sin, by a 
rigid observance of all the forms of devotion—and to 
dress herself in sackcloth, when her lover wished to see 
her fluttering in brocade, that was her affair and his. 
But that the partner of the monarch’s lawless love 
should make herself the keeper of bis conscience, to the 
prejudice of all vices but her own, was not to be en- 
dured. ‘The aim therefore of the whole court was to 
supplant her, and accordingly the Duc de Lauzun, a 
profligate minion, coutrives to introduce and to palm 
upon the king, his own mistress, the Marchioness de 
Montespan. 

It so happens, that, about this time, news arrives of 
the death of Bragelone, and the king, in speaking of it 
to his mistress, discovers the secret of her friendship 
for him, and their early betrothal. The thought, that 
she perhaps had once loved another, and that he was not 
the first who ever had a place in her heart, strikes with 
horror the refined and fastidious voluptuary, and dis- 
poses him to seek consolation in the arms of one, who 
was already the wife of one man, and the mistress of 
another. With the philosophy of this we have nothing 
to do, and here again allow Mr. Bulwer to arrange his 
catenation of cause and consequence to his own mind. 
It results accordingly, that, within twelve hours after the 
conversation about Bragelone, the king falls in love with 
Madame de Montespan, whom he had never thought of 
before, and that she is instantly and openly installed 
before the whole court in the place of Madame de la 
Valliere, who is dismissed. 

Bragelone all this time is not dead, but has retired 
from the world, and taken the habit of a Franciscan 
monk. In this character he visits Madame de la Val- 
liere in her retirement, and passing himself upon her as 
the brother of her lover, they talk quite pathetically of 
his sorrows and death, and those of the lady’s mother, 
until she, too, determines to take the veil. Within the 
hour, here comes the king upon some unimaginable 
fool’s-errand, and, entering the chateau unattended, blun- 
ders through the ante-chamber, until he stumbles on 
Bragelone. Then ensues quite a scene between the holy 
father and the royal sinner, in which the latter is, of 
course, overwhelmed, and struck dumb by the eloquent 
reproaches of the other. 

About this time it occurs to Lauzun, that the rich 
provision on which Madame de la Valliere had retired, 
may mend his shattered fortune; and as he had handed 
over his mistress to the king, he probably thought a fair 
exchange the fairest of all possible things. He prefers 


-his suit to the lady, and is, of course, rejected. The 


story gets to the ears of Madame de Montespan, whose 
resentment is aroused against Lauzun (whom alone she 
had ever loved), and she announces to him her determi- 
nation to ruin him. He gets the start of her, and ruins 
her. How, is not told, but she is dismissed, and the king 
is left without a mistress. 

Now, as the king is capable of living without a mis- 
tress about as long as a courtier can live out of favor, a 
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patriot in a minority, or a fish out of water, aud as he 
is at the moment unprovided with this necessary of 
life, he bethinks himself of Madame de la Valliere— 
goes in quest of her, and finds her in the act of taking 
the veil. This time she perseveres, goes through with 
the ceremony, assures the king of her constancy, com- 
forts him with the hope that her prayers in his behalf 
may now be heard, and exeunt omnes. 

Such is the outline of our drama. In its execution, 
whether we consider the mere composition, the picture 
of manners, or the conception or developement of cha- 
racter, we see little adequate to Mr. Bulwer’s preten- 
sions, his previous reputation, or even our own former 
estimate of his merits. Madame de la Valliere is a cha- 
racter with which, we suspect, few young men of liber- 
tine habits have failed to form an acquaintance. An 
amiable, benevolent courtezan is nothing new under the 
sun. Nor is there any thing strange in her alternate 
penitence and induigence, nor in the final triumph of 
the former. The very weakness which yields to temp- 
tation in youth, is most apt to crouch before the threaten- 
ings of God’s displeasure, and to accept the invitations 
of hislove. We have no fastidious doubts of the genu- 
ineness and sufficiency of such repentance. We pro- 
fess and we cherish the tenderest sympathy for it; nor 
have we any wish to see an expurgated edition of the 
Bible, in which the history of Mary Magdalene shall be 
omitted. But the poetry of that character is all ex- 
hausted. The picture which represents her sitting at 
her Saviour’s feet, washing them with her tears, and 
wiping them with the hairs of her head, admits of no 
coloring or varnish which will not impair its distinctness 
and its pathos. Wecan hardly conceive a higher reach 
of presumption than to attempt any improvement upon 
it. Traced, like the rainbow in the hues of heaven, 
any imitation in mere earthly colors must fail en- 
tirely. 

The character of Bragelone, on which apparently Mr. 
Bulwer prides himself, is of the very common-place of ro- 
mance; and we venture the belief, that there is no work 
of romance, from Amadis de Gaul to Miss Baillie’s 
plays, in which there is not some such character. Of 
the other characters we will but remark, that the un- 
mixed profligacy of Lauzun and his Marchioness, can 
excite no interest of any sort, and that we never found 
our old and witty friend Grammont so dull as he ap- 
pears here. As to the Marquis de Montespan, he is 
made the fool of the piece, and is formally set up to be 
laughed at. But he is so insufferably dull that we can- 
not laugh at him, nor can we even laugh at the author. 
This part of his exhibition is so offensively absurd, that 
we cannot laugh for very anger. What must the reader 
think of a character introduced neither to say nor to do 
any thing, but merely to be dressed in red stockings, and 
to be made the subject of clumsy tricks and jests, at 
once lewd and stale, played off in full court, and in the 
majestic presence of a king, with whose dignity no man 
ever trifled ? 


The style of this work is ambitious in the last degree ; 
and so intent is the writer on seizing every opportunity 


of throwing off a striking sentence, that he puts them 
in mouths entirely unfit for them. 


“They tell me that to serve the king for nothing, 
To deem one’s country worthier than one’s self, 





To hold one’s honor not a phrase to swear by, 
They tell me now all this is out of fashion.” 


From whom does this string of apothegms proceed? 
From an old follower of the family of Bragelone, who 
in the next breath asks his master in sober earnestness 
the meaning of the word Satirist, and receives the fol- 
lowing answer, which, to the asker of such a question, 
must be highly edifying : 


“Satire on vice is wil’s revenge on fools 
That slander virtue.” 


To our own poor judgment, this definition is not 
more remarkable for being misplaced, than for its insuf- 
ficiency and inaccuracy. If we understand it aright, 
slander is the only vice which can be properly the sub- 
ject of satire. It may be truly said, that “Satire on 
vice is wit’s revenge on vice,” but why restrict it to one 
particular vice we see not. 

But let that pass. There are some good thoughts, 
original and well expressed; and as we like to garnish 
our pages with such things, we shall faithfully copy 
some, if not all, of the best of them. Take the follow- 
ing. Old Madame La Valliere says to her daughter: 


‘Some natures take from innocence the love 
Experience teaches; and their delicate leaves, 
Like the soft plant, shut out all wrong, and shrink 
From vice, by instinct, as the wise by knowledge.” 


Grammont says of the budding love of the young lady: 


‘‘ She bears the smiling malice of her comrades 
With an unconscious and an easy sweetness ; 

As if alike her virtue and his greatness 

Made love impossible ; so down the stream 

Of purest thought her heart glides on to danger.” 


In the spirit here indicated, the lady herself says to her 
jeering companions: 


** Who spoke of love? 
The sun-flower, gazing on the Lord of Heaven, 
Asks but its sun to shine. Who spoke of love? 
And who would wish the bright and lofty Louis 
To stoop from glory.” 


This is very sweet and pretty, though we are not sure 
that we have not met with that image of the sun-flower 
before. This is more original: 


“The people, like the air, 
Is rarely heard, save when it speaks in thunder.” 


Madame de Montespan, when new to the court, asks 
Lauzun : 


* Does this round 
Of gaudy pomps—this glare of glit’ring nothings ; 
Does it ne’er pall upon you? To my eyes 
*Tis as the earth would be if turfed with scarlet, 
Without one spot of green.” 


In the same scene he thus compliments her talents for 
rising at court: 


“Your head most ably counterfeits the heart, 
But never, like the heart, betrays itself.” 


Of Madame de la Valliere, she says: 


“Fer meek nature shrinks 
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“ven from our homage, and she wears her state, 
As if she pray’d the world to pardon greatness.” 


Again, Lauzun says of her: 


“ She has too much conscience for the king ! 
He likes not to look up, and feel how low, 
Ev’n on the throne that overlooks the world, 
His royal greatness dwarfs beside that heart 
That never stooped to sin, save when it loved it.” 


O! most lame and impotent conclusion to a noble pas- 
sage! What it? Sin? 

The conversations between Louis and his mistress, 
afford some hints of which even virtuous love might 
profit. He says to her: 


“Nay, smile, Louise !—love thinks himself aggrieved 
If care cast shadows o’er the heart it seeks 
To fill with cloudless sunshine !” 


Bragelone, after conversing with the penitent Duchess, 
says: 


“The angel hath not left her !—if the plumes 
Have lost the whiteness of their younger glory, 
The wings have still the instinct of the skies, 
And yet shall bear her up!” 


The scene between him and the king is good on the 
whole ; but there are some ugly blemishes, and nothing 
worthy to be transcribed here. The scene, too, between 
the king and the duchess at the foot of the altar is good, 
and with fewer faults, but with nothing original and 
striking, and the whole too long for insertion. 

We believe the above extracts contain nearly every 
original and brilliant thought in the whole play. The 
rest is made up of common- place, and hacknied thoughts 
of other writers, and extravagancies which betoken at 


once a poverty of conception and a want of taste. Of 


the first sort we shall give no specimens. Of the use 
made of other men’s thoughts, take the following ex- 
amples. Bragelone says to his mistress: 


“Yes, if thou hearest men speak of Bragelone, 
If proudest chiefs confess he bore him bravely, 
Come life, come death, his glory shall be thine, 
And all the light it borrowed from thine eyes, 
Shall gild thy name.” 


How much expanded and weakened is this thought 
when compared with the original. 


“T’ll make thee famous with my pen, 
* And glorious with my sword.” 


The comparison of the blush of morning light with 
that of nascent love, is so hacknied, that, though beau- 
tiful, we thought it had lost its place in poetry ; but here 
we have it: 


“'The rose grows richer on her cheek, like hues, 
That, in the silence of the virgin dawn, 
Predict, in blushes, light that glads the earth.” 


“Blight with a gesture—wither with a sneer.” 
Bulwer. 


“Damn with faint praise,—assent with civil leer, 
And, without snecring, teach the rest to sneer.” 
Pope. 





“ Alas! each slanderer bears a weapon 
No honest arm can baffle.” 


On the principle “suum cuique,” we do not venture to 
name any one of the hundred who might claim this 
thought. It is common property. Mr. B’s right to use 
it is unquestionable, but he has no more right to claim 
credit for it as his own, than to pay a sterling debt in 
cowries, 


“The hope that was the garner for affection.” 


That garner is Shakspeare’s, though the use of it 
is somewhat changed. 


“ Unhallowed fire is raging in my veins—- 
Heaven on my lips, but earth within my heart.” 


Does Mr. Bulwer expect to find admirers, except 
among those who can repeat the beautiful passage in 
Pope’s Eloisa, where this thought is displayed in all its 
power? Let the reader remark, too, that it is Made- 
moiselle de la Valliere before her fall, who utters these 
delicate lines: 


«She gives refusal 
A voice, that puts e’en passion to the blush 
To own one wish so soft a heart denies it.” 
ct 2. Scene 3. 


“ Those eyes proclaimed so pure a mind, 
E’en passion blushed to plead for more.”—Fyron. 


But enough of these things. A single lareeny de- 
nominates a man a thief—and plagiarism is the crimen 
falsi of poets. Yet we can hardly think, that, in giving 
the scenes between the lady and Bragelone, Mr. Bulwer 
thought of that in Cumberland’s Carmelite, between 
St. Valori and his wife. He could not otherwise have 
rested in such manifest inferiority. For the same rea- 
son, we must suppose that he wrote the following with- 
out thinking of Miss Baillie, though she cannot fail to 
recognize her property. But she is rich, and can spare 
it. Bragelone is made to say to the duchess: 


“On the day 
That gives thee to the veil, we’ll meet once more ; 
Let mine be man’s last blessing in this world. 
QO! tell me then, thou’rt happier than thou hast been ; 
And when we part, I'll seek some hermit cell 
Beside the walls that compass thee, and prayer, 
Morning and night, shall join our souls in heaven.” 


Who can read these lines, and remember the rich 
scene that Miss Baillie has drawn from this thought, 
without a smile at the vanity of Mr. Bulwer’s high 
pretensions ? 

It is to these pretensions that we must attribute this 
extended notice, so disproportioned to the size of the 
work. We have hardly allowed ourselves room for 
specimens to justify our other charges of extravagance 
and bad taste. But we cannot make good our case with- 
out presenting a few: 


“The purple light 
Bathing the cold earth from a Hebe’s urn.” 


“The golden words in which 
The honest heart still coins its massive ore.” 


“ These shadows, minioned to the royal sun.” 
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Here is an elaborate image. We have the shadow 
and the sun. Where is the substance? An unimagina- 
tive man might read this without missing any thing. 
Not so with him before whose mental vision the images 
of the poet’s dream * flit palpably.” 


“ And thou, grey convent, whose inspiring chime 
Measures the hours with prayer, that morn and eve, 
Life may ascend the ladder of the angels 

And climb to heaven.” 


We give this as a specimen of common-place rhap- 
sody, stolen, apparently, from the Methodist pulpit. It 
is such a thought as might be supposed to have a place 
in one of Mr. Irving’s sermons in an unknown tongue, 
the proper vehicle for incomprehensible ideas. 


“ At court, 
Vice, to win followers, takes the front of virtue, 
And looks the dull plebeian things called moral 
To scorn, until they blush to be unlike her.” 


What means this? Vice pays to virtue the tribute 
of hypocrisy, and takes its semblance, and at the same 
time treats it with scorn!!! Can this be so?— 


“If love’s sun, once set, bequeaths a twilight, 


’T would only hover o’er some form, whom chance 
Had linked with Louis.” 


Bragelone, foreboding the fate of the Bourbon race, 
says to Louis: 


“When the sage, who saddens o’er the end, 
Tracks back the causes, tremble lest he find 


The seeds—thy wars, thy pomp, and thy profusion 
Sowed in a heartless court and breadless people, 
Grew to the tree from which men shaped the scaffold.” 


‘When, on the music on the leaves of life. 
Chill silence falls.” 


Unriddle this who can. 

We will but add some notice of Mr. Bulwer’s wit. 
This shows itself chiefly in puns, and puns in a French 
court on English idioms. 

Grammont, ‘ The women say she’s plain,” 
(the modern English for homely). 


Lauzun. “The women. Oh! 
The case it is that’s plain. She must be beautiful.” 


They stick a pair of long white feathers on the fool 
Montespan’s head, and Lauzun tells him: 


** Would you be safe, show always the white feather.” 
Then the feathers are likened to horns, and he is told 


“You are not the first courtier who has plumed 
Himself upon his horns.” 


Lauzun, when disgraced, is told 
“You've played the knave, and thrown away the king.” 


And this (the last is borrowed from George Selwyn) 
is the wit of the Augustan court of Louis XIV. 


. 

LOAN TO THE MESSENGER. 

NO. VI. 
My Dear Messenger,—The following lines were addressed by 
one of the sweetest poets of our country, to a mutual friend on 
her wedding day. Having been favored with an opportunity to 
steal a copy, I transcribe them for you with much pleasure. 
Yours, &e. J. F. 0. 

Beautiful bride! ’tis thine 
Of opening years, of joyfulness to dream, 
Like morning breaking with a golden gleam: 

To weep, alas! is mine! 

For I, in other years, 
The mountain path, with footsteps free, 
And gorge, and green glen trod, with thee 

In joy,—alone, in tears! 

Beautiful bride! ’twas thine 
To pour a living lustre round those days, 
When thine eye kindled with a glorious gaze,— 

To dream of them is mine! 


But go! and on thy brow 
Meet, in a band that time nor change shall sever, 
Those lights of love that beam anew forever, 


Radiant and warm as now ! 
November 10, 1836. 


G. M. 





LINES. 


Oh Lady, I told you, that since I’ve been old, 
No vision of fancy my brain has inspired, 

That to beauty I’m blind, and my bosom is cold, 
To whatever in youth I had loved or admired. 


And so truly I thought; for alas! ’tis so long 
Since the gay dream of life’s early morning has fled, 
And my soul’s warm emotions were poured out in song, 
That my heart, I supposed, “ wasas grey as my head,” 


But when you fixed on me those heavenly eyes, 
Which the silken lash shaded while bent to the ground, 
The icicles melting, I felt with surprise, 
That hung round the heart, I had fancied ice-bound. 





ENIGMA DE J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


Enfant de |’art, enfant de la nature, 
Sans prolonger les jours J’empeche de mourir. 
Plus je suis vrai, plus je fais d’imposture, 
Et je devins trop jeune a force de vieller. 
Le mét est “ Portrait.” 


TRANSLATED. 


Child of art and not less child of nature, 

To each alike I owe my every feature ; 
Features that age ne’er wrinkles, since I’m told, 
I grow too young by dint of growing old. 

But what perhaps you scarcely will believe, 
When I’m most faithful, I the most deceive ; 
And though ’tis far beyond my feeble power, 
To add to mortal life one fleeting hour, 

Your pensive tears confess that I can save 

A friend beloved from dark oblivion’s grave. 





The word is “ Portrait.” 
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TO MISS L. H. W. 


To thee, my Fair, I must not speak 
Of Auld Lang-syne, 

For, only youthful years, as yet, 
And pleasures have been thine: 
Of Auld Lang-syne, my Fair, 

Of Auld Lang-syne ; 
It is not thine to think, as yet, 


Of Auld Lang-syne. 


But yet may’st thou remember me, 
When childish days were thine ; 
That thou hast sat upon the knee, 
Of Auld Lang-syne; 
Of Auld Lang-syne, my Fair, 
Of Auld Lang-syne ; 
And frown’d (when he would ask a kiss) 
On Auld Lang-syne. 


Long may thy days of bliss remain, 
And happiness be thine ; 
When the green turf, and willow tree, 
Are all that’s left of mine: 
Of Auld Lang-syne, my Fair, 
Of Auld Lang-syne, 
Thy Father’s friend !—Then may’st thou think 
Of Auld Lang-syne. 
Williamsburg, April 17, 1822. 





TO FANCY, 


I hail thee, lightsome spirit of air, 
Than whom no essence was e’er more fair! 
I hail thee, companion of boyish hours! 
Let us trip through the world and gather its flowers. 
Bouyant and light, with the spirits of night, 
We'll free the beam from its cloudy net, 
O’er sea and o’er land, with the fairy band, 

We'll chase the ray till the moon shall set. 
We'll ride the breeze with the thistle-down ; 
Night’s dewy bath shall be our own : 

We'll wake the flowers with the voice of spring, 
And we'll lead the dance of the fairy ring. 

We'll offer the Mermaid vows of love, 

And chase the nymph through the coral grove ; 
We'll sport with the spray while the billows rave, 
And we'll gather the gems of the foamy wave. 
With the nymphs of the sea we'll sport where they dwell, 
Till they sing us to sleep in some ruby shell ; 

Or we'll sound the shell in the ocean’s bed, 

Till the voice of the storm is unheard o’er head. 
We'll come on the sulky gnome, by stealth, 

As he glowers and guards his useless wealth. 
We'll sport where the wings of the zephyr repose, 
Or we'll rest with the dew on the breast of a rose. 
We'll go where the tints of the lily are made ; 
We'll go where the loveliest flower is arrayed: 
Whilst unsullied its tints, its hues we'll assume, 
And we'll borrow the breath of its new perfume. 
We'll sport awhile with the Muse’s wire, 

Though the harp be strung with chords of fire ; 
Or unfurl our wings where their song is known, 
And we'll fly away with some dulcet tone. 





FERGUS. 


LA FEUILLE DESECHEE, 
De ta tige detachée 
Pauvre feuille desechée 
Ou va tu?—Je n’en sais rien: 
L’Orage a brisé le chene, 
Qui seul etait mon soutien: 
De son inconstante haleine, 
Le Zephyre on L’Aquilon, 
Depuis le jour me proméne, 
De la forét a la plaine, 
De la montagne au vallon; 
Je vais on le vent me mene, 
Sans me plaindre ou m’eflrayer, 
Ou va la feuille de la rose 
Et la feuille de laurier ! 


TRANSLATED. 


THE WITHERED LEAF. 


“Poor withering leaflet! oh where are you going, 

While the loud thunder rolls, and the night wind is 
blowing?” 

“Ah! that I can’t tell, for the lightning’s fierce stroke 
Has shivered the trunk of my guardian oak ; 
And torn from its stem, I’ve been hurrying since dawn, 
Over mountain and plain, over valley and lawn. 
On—on with the tempest, wherever it blows, 
Unresisting I go,—but where—nobody knows. 
Yet I, fearless, go onward, without sigh or tear, 
For why should I weep, or for what should I fear, 
Since I only am going where every thing gocs, 
Whether leaf of the laurel, or leaf of the rose.” 





TO THE PATRONS OF THE 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


In issuing the present number of the Messenger (the 
first of a new volume), I deem it proper to inform my 
subscribers, and the public generally, that Mr. Poe, 
who has filled the editorial department for the last twelve 
months, with so much ability, retired from that station 
on the 3d inst.; and the entire management of the work 
again devolves on myself alone. Mr. P. however, will 
continue to furnish its columns, from time to time, with 
the effusions of his vigorous and popular pen,—and my 
old contributors, among whom I am proud to number 
some of the best writers in our state and country, will 
doubtless continue to favor me with their valuable contri- 
butions. I shall hope, therefore, with some confidence, 
that the Messenger will not lose any portion of the in- 
terest or reputation which it has acquired, and which I 
shall, of course, anxiously endeavor to preserve. At any 
rate, [can most honestly promise my patrons, that I shall 
continue to use my utmost exertions to make it every 
way worthy of their favor and support. 

It is perhaps due to Mr. Poe to state, that he is not 
responsible for any of the articles which appear in the pre- 
sent number, except the Reviews of Bryant’s Poems, 
George Balcombe, Irving’s Astoria, Reynolds’s Address 
on the Souih Sea Expedition, Anthon’s Cicero,—the first 
number of 4rthur Gordon Pym, a sea story,—and two 
Poetical effusions, to which his name is prefixed, 

I have only to add, that in prosecuting my publica- 
tion, whilst 1 shall hope and ask nothing for myself but 
the fair reward which is due, under the blessing of Di- 
vine Providence, to honest industry and good intention, 
1 shall leave my contributors and subscribers to divide 
among themselves the honor of making and supporting 
a work, which shall be worthy of them and creditable 
to the literary character of our common country, and 
more particularly of our Southern States, 


THOMAS W. WHITE. 
Richmond, January 26, 1837, 








